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PREFACE, 

BY THB AMERICAN EDITORS. 

<<Iv mind/' says the author of •< Brief BOrotptti of 
the EigKUenth Century^ ** be our better part ; if its pow- 
ers and activity be all important, as every one must ae- 
knowledge them to be ; and if some eorreot understand* 
ing of these powers be intimately connected with our im- 
provementv comfort, and usrfulness ; then to despise met- 
aphysics is to despise one of the noblest objects of hu- 
man inquiry, and to display a most unworthy ignorance 
of the comparative worth of those studies which invite 
our attention/' 

The verity of this remark must be admitted, even by 
those who are not favoured with much metaphysical ac- 
umen, and we could wish that it might be felt by all 
who pretend to possess some skill in ratiocination* 

The same learned writer considers Db. Reid as stand- 
ing at the head of those metaphysical philosophers, who 
adorned the last century. We accord with him in this 
sentiment, beeause Reid had the sagacity to detect the 
errors of Locke, and has succeeded in the attempt of 
developing more clearly than any other writer, the pow- 
ers and operations of the human mind. 

The Essays on the Intellectual powers of man, were a 
great acquisition, not only to the literary, but also to the 
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religious world $ for we think with the author of the 
BETBosPECT, that ** wbilo ample justice is done to Mr. 
Locke's genius ; while the splendid service which he ren- 
dered to the philosophy of mind is readily acknowledged ; 
and while his intentions are allowed to have been unex- 
eeptionably pure ; yet it may be doubted, whether his 
writings have not done more to promote a spirit of skep* 
tieism than those of any other ttkCvidual since his time. 
This effect has been produced, not only by some of his 
doetriaes, but also by the general spirit of his i^floso- ^ 
pby.'^ We add, that in no country are the errors of 
Locke, at the present day, more generally espoused than 
in Ameriea ; and we apprehend the reason to be this, that 
the writings of Reid and Stewart are rarely to be fouad 
itt the same library, which contains the E9aay on th$ Hu- 
man Understanding, 

Entertaining a firm persitasion that a correct edition 
of Sbid's Wobks will be of essential benefit to their 
country, the Editors have been induced to furnish a copy 
for the press, which will be introduced by Stewart's tAc- 
count of the Life and Writings of his venerable father in 
the philosophy of the human mind. A better preliminary 
dissertation to the whole vfork the public cannot reason- 
ably desire. This will be followed by Jl brief Account of 
. AristotWs Logic, which was written by Dr. Beid, at the 
request of Lord Kaims, and first published in the third 
Tolume of his ** Sketches of the history of Man." Abis* 
TOTJua, the celebrated philosopher of Sta«iba, the in- 
structor of AxEXANDBB tfae Great, died about 32S years 
before Chbist. Be was the founder of that system of 
Logic which prevailed for two thousand years ; and from 
which most of the treatises on this subject have had their 
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PBBTACE. Tli 

origiD. It musty therefore, gratify the learned to have 
in eonneetion with Reid's other works a faithful account 
of the Stagyrite's science of reasoning. The exhibition 
which our author has made will satisfy curiosityv and 
his labours, in removing the rubbish of antiquity, will 
present his new temple of Reason to the observer, in all 
its native magnificence. 

The Inquiry into the Human Mind may be considered 
as the front view, and the Essays on the Tntelleetual and 
Jlctive Powers as the principal, internal apartments, of 
his sublime edifice. 

The text of Reid^s works shall be given from the best 
editions without alterations; but to such parts as they 
thought needed explanation or correction, the Editors 
have appended notes. 

The last work of the author will principally engage their 
attention, for to them, <« the Essays on the Active Pow- 
ers of man have always appeared much inferior to those 
on the Intellectual Powers. Indeed, in the former there 
are several doctrines which we must consider as entirely 
erroneous. But of thus guarding and qualifying one's 
s^yprobation there is no end. Speaking of Dr. Reid*s 
works in general, they are certainly among the most In- 
structive and valuable metaphysical writings of the age/'"*^ 



' Dr. Miller's Retrospect, Vol. II. p. 19. 
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SECTION L 

iftMH tau mtn^s btbth tux tab o atb ot his xatest 

PITBLICATIOK. 

THS Mb ivr.wMeh I ftm now to piment to the Hoyii 
ikieit^« Aort; aeeomt, although it fixes an ^ra in the 
history of moierii phttoso^y, was vaeommonly barren 
^ihose Inetdentt whiehfttnrish materials for biography^ 
sflvoiNiottsly dofoCdd to ttrath, to virtue^ and to the best 
f itereSCs of mankind ; bot spent in the obscurity of a 
teamed retirement^ remote from the pursuits of ambi« 
tion» and with little solioitode aboat literary fame. After 
Hbe agitstionf howoTert of the politioal convulsions which 
Cnrope has witnessed fbr a eourse of years, the simple 
«eeofd of sncih a Vtfc may derire an faiterest e?en from 
Us nntfbmity ; and, when contrasted with the events of 
tke passing seene* may lead the thoughts to some views 
^ human nature, on which it is not ungrateful to repose. 
Thomas Beid» D.D. late professor of moral philosophy 
In the university of Glasgow, was bom on the 26th of 
Aprils 1710, at Straohan in Kincardineshire, a country 
l^iurtsh situated aboot twenty miles from Abetdeen, on the 
«ertltaMe of the Qrampian mountaii%,,ed by Google 
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His father, the Reverend Lewis Reid, was miokter of 
this parish for fifty 3'ears. He was a clergyman* accord* 
ing to his son's aecouat of biai» respected by all who 
knew him. for his piety, prodeoee» and benevolence ; in* 
heritingfroDi his aneestors, most of whom, from the time 
of the protestant establishment, had been ministers of 
the ohuroli of Scotland) that purity and sfmpKcity of 
manners which became his station ; and a love of letterSf 
ivhieht without attracting the notice of the world, amused 
his leisure* and dignified his retirement. 

For some generatian^ before bis timci a propensity to 
literature, and to the learned professions ; a propensity 
which, when it is has once become charaeteristi^al of a 
noe« is peculiarly apt to be propagated by tlic influence 
of early associations and habits, may be traced in several 
individuals among his iiindred* One of his ancestors, 
James Reid, was the firat minister of. Baneh^^ryf^JTi^iiaap 
after the reformation; and transmitted to four sons a 
predilection for those studious habits which formed his 
own happioess. He. was himself a.yoanger #011 l^iAfr. 
Beid of Pitfoddeb, a gentleman of a very an^ieiii mni 
Kspeetable family in the county of Aber^ideo* ' . e 

James Reid was aueoeeded as minisi^r of BftnohPtjr 
by his son Robert. Another son, Thomas, rm^ .to eoik> 
•iderable distinction both as a philosopher aod. a |iaft| 
and seems to have. wanted neither ability nor incliiiatMMI 
to turn his attainments to. the iiest advaqlago* . AA^r . 
travelling pver Europe, and tnainUuniag, as^wi^ IJUi^i^M* 
torn of his agci, publio djsputatioasia several universities 
he ooUected into a volumct the tbesea and di^iail^tioii^ 
which had been the sulgects of his literary^ Qoatests| 
and also published some l^atin ppeins, v^bicb vi§^ be 
found in the collection entitled, DeliMsB Poetarum.3c% 
torum. On his return to his native country, he .fixed 
his residence in London, where he was appointed seert^' 
tary in the GreeK and I^atin tongfies tp lung Jan^e^th^ 
First of Engla^d^ and lived in habits of inMmacgr w;it^ 
some of the most distinguished ebaraet^s^if tI^^ihMi^^ 
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Little mtife^l believe; kkiiowii cf Ttioiiia» ReU*s histiify» 
excepting that he beqneatlied . to the Marise^al college 
of Aberdeeo, a cufioos^coUeotioit of books and inamt«- 
smpts^ with afinid' for estaUisbing a salai^ to a itbf arian. 

Alexander Reid, the third son, was pitjeieian to ki^g 
€lHkrle§ the Firatf aad puUkhed several boolia on sur- 
ge^y lind medidfie.. The fortune he acquired in the 
emirse of h^ pi'aptiee waseonsiderabiey aod enabled- bt» 9 
besides many Jegacies to his reiations and friends, to 
leave various lasting and honourable memorialsy both ef 
Jiis benevoleneey and of his attaolHnont to letters* 

A fourth son, whose nam^ was Adani» trandated itfto 
Englishf B^chaIlan's History of SeotJftitd. Of this trans- 
lation^ which was never puUishedy tbere Is a nsanasesq^ 
(|opy in the jpossessioti of the uaiversity of Glasgow. 

iV S^'i'^s.oi^.^f.^l'^^U the eldest of tbese sons« was 
tbe.thir4 minister of Banchory after the reformation, and 
i|ps jpreat-grai|dfaiher of Thomas Reid» the subject of 
this ^ memoir.* 

Tiie pa? tjculars hitherto ncaiiioned, are stated on the 
auliiority of softie short memoraadums written by D9« 
Beid:A few weeks before his deaths In eottsequeoee of a 
suggestion of hi^ friend Dr^Gregovy^ lie \mA resolved to 
amuse himself with collecting such facts as his papers or 
memory could supply, with respect to his life, and the 
|irogi»89'Of bis sitadies; but, unfortufmtelyf before he had 
fairly c^n^tered 00 tJie task, his design was interrupted by 
fais la^t illness. If he had lived to cooiplete it, I might 
have entertained hopes of presoating to^the puMio some 
details with respect to the history of his opinions and 
speculations on those imyrtant sdbjeets to which he ded- 
icated his talents ; the most interesting of all articles in 
the biography of a philosopher, and of which it is to be 
lamented^ that so lew autbentic records are to be found 
in thoamiads of Jotters* AH the. information, however^ 
which. I have derived fromi thfese notes* is exhausted in 
^e f<lregpi|ig pag^s:|;-aiid I muit chntent myself^ in tlie 

•Note A.' Digitized by Google 
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Mttlklufiani df my matraOYe, wSth those IndirBet tddr 
ivhioh trftfitiooy andlhe reoolleeUon of aifew old aofniflt^ 
moatf aflbnl^ «dded to what I myself hMe learned from 
Br. field's eonwlpsatlooror eolled:edfroai a earefid peni^ 
«l«fhisiMitiBgB. 

His msither^ Mai^nt OMgory^ vras a daagfater <tf 
Satil Gregory, Esq. of Klanairdie, in BaoflMiire ; elder 
.brother ^ofJfaisiKs Gtegery, tiie kiveator sCthe refleetSng 
(telo»o|ie» aid the aatagdnhit'Of Haygheas. She was one 
«f twoDty-nhie ehll^n ; the most remarkable of whom 
was David Gregory, Savilian professor of astronomy at 
^kcford, and an fatlmate friend of Sir Isaao Newton^ 
'Two of her younger broliiers were attfie same time pro« 
feesmrs of matfaeanaties ; the one at St. Andrew's, the 
other at Edinbargh; and were the first persons who 
tati^ the Newtonian philosophy in our northern unirer- 
ailles. llie hereditary worth and genins which hare so 
long di^ngoished, and which still disiingiBshf liie de- 
soendants of this memorable family, are well known to all 
"who hare turned their attwition to Scottish Uography ; 
Jbttt it is not known so generally, that hi the female linot 
the same oharaeteristioal endowmentsjhave been eonspie- 
uoMs in varfoiis instances ; and that to the other mono- 
neots which illustrate the race of the Gregorles, is to 
be added the Wlosophy of Reid. 

IRFith respect to the eailier part of Dr. Reid's Hfe, aO 
that IhaTo been able to learns amounts to this ^ that after . 
two ymrs spent at the polish school of Kincardhie, he 
was sent to Aberdeen, where he had the advantage of 
proseeoting his classical studies ander an able and diligent 
teacher ; that ationt the ago of(|w«lv« or thirteen, he was 
entered as a student in Marischal college ; and that his 
master in phHosophyf for tlirse years, was Dr. George 
Tumbull, who irfWward attracted some degree of notice 
j» an author ; partieolarly, by a bosl^, entMed, Priociples 
of Moral Philosophy, and by a toiuminous treatise, long 
ago forgotten^ on Aneient Fainting.* IThe iossioiis of 

•.Kote M. Digitized by GoOglC 
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the mShf^ vwei rit liM tiw^ Ti»i7 shorty aid tlie 

It doet Ml appfu frMi Ite' ikitoaMlMi liMdl I hctti 
teoeimed^ tbmt lie gftve aiiy«»ly io^Miiom «tf fittim 
^ttinemDfk Uh iniwtrT^ homibw^, and sMlittyy iv«m 
fOMpioMVft ffMi his dkUdbooilf and it vw ftntrid of 
him, l^y th« parialischoolttiMler, who kiMalei Mm fellia 
first proriples of loarsiag* <« Hat ho woaM iiHti oat to 
be a oiM of good aBd> woUUwoariqf Vvtt ;" a prodiotioii 
iJFbioiiy allho«§b it implied ao flatteiia^ kopos of thoso 
iporo hriUtant endowmeato whioh aoo oommoaly regarded 
as tli<} Qoastitiionts of genios, toueliedf aol aobappilj, oa 
that eapaeity of << patient thovglit^^ whieh conOribttteA 
so powel^fuliy to the saobose of his phitosophieal re- 
4sar^«s.* 

HkrosideniBoiat the oainBrsily was prolonged beyomi 
the usual terai» iii eonsoqasnoo of hi«a|^iiitmeat to the 
oAoe* of librarian, wbidibad been endowed by one of faff 
^neestors ahMit a oontary beftvo* Tbe situation was ae« 
eeptable to bira» as it aiferded aa' opporlfaniity of ladlilg- 
tag his passion for study, and united the efaarms rfi^ 
lenrnecl soeiety, with the* qoiot of an aeadeaiieal retreats 
.. ]>imog this period he formed an intimaey- widi John 
Ste warty afterward pro&SMir of mathematics in M arfsebaf 
aoUegl^f aad «athar of a Commoitaiy on Newton^s Quad<^ 
antpira of Carfea. Bis pre^leetion fbr mathematieal 
pursuits, was eottfirmod and streagthened by this eonnec«« 
tioii. i hoTO oAea beard him mentioa U with mueh 
plaasoroy while ho voeoUected the ardour with wbieh they 
iNith prosecuted tlwso fhs^aling^ studies, and tbe lights 
wbioht thc^ imparted mutual^' to each other in tfaeir first 
Perusal of the Prinei^ at a time^ wben a knowledge of 
tha Newtaaiau disoavrries was to be acquired only in tho 
wvliiags of (heir illuMrioaa author. 



* **If t have done the publi« %nf serf ioe^it is diift t« acithiagi ftnt 

Hf laat lG9irtd|iV Fim letter to Hr. BwUejr 
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.In iUt^dp Ht.. BcMirailgiiM Mki oSee ^f KbnYtliiH M^ 
MecmipMMd MRif Ale^tert^ m^ «n ^^ippursiMi ^ 4o JBtigkitid. 
Tbej visited together London* Oxford^ and Cambrklget 
{^.iriprf iaifodiiofid .to ilie*tBl9qiHMlaneii of man j persons 
qt the^ firyt Ut<}rar/ ^fnineMe. Hi& relation Icf Ikr^ Savitf 
Gn^of^ pfi^enred^bim a neady aiscesft? to Martk> Folfces^ 
nbose liause oone^tralM tbo! iMisi Jnterebtingi objeet^ 
vbieh the iiielnip^lU . had 4a oftr tio bis 1 euri^sity. At 
Cambridge b» taw Dr* Bentlejiwhaklelighled h^ wKh*^ 
his lamiasi and ^mussed him wilb bk vanity ; and enjoy* 
ed repeatedly theeamernatiOTi of Ute blbd matbematieian, 
£|aunderson$ ^ phenoaKenonin the history of the human 
mindf to wbiob'he has referred inpte than once^ k hi» 
pbilosopbioal sp^eulations. .,: • ' - • ^v 

With the Implied ,9nd amiable man wlio vras liis e^m- 
panion on this journey, be maintained an uninterrepted 
friendship tiU 1766^ wbeo Mr. Stewart died of a malig- 
nant fever* His death was aeoompanied whh 'eireom- 
stances deejay afflicting to Dr.\Beid's sensibility ; the 
saraedisortkr proving fatal to his wife and daughter^ 
both of whom were boried with him in one grave* 

In 1737, Dr. Reid was presented, by the Kiog*s col'* 
lege of Aberdeen^ to the living of New Macbar in the 
same county ; but the eircumstanees in wliieb he emered 
on his preferment were far from auspieieus. Theiniem* 
perate zeal of one of his predecessors, and an aversion t0 
the law of patronage, had so inflamed the minds of his 
parishioners against him, thai, in the first discharge of 
his clerical ftinctions, be had not only to encounter the 
most violent opposition, but was exposed to personal dan-^ 
ger. His unwearied attentiei^however, to the duties of 
his office, the mildness .und forbearance of his temper, 
and the active spirit of his humanity, soon overeame all^ 
these prejudices ; and, not many years afterward, wb^i 
he was called to a difTcrent situation, the same persbaa 
who had suffered themselves to be so far misled^ as to 
take a share in the outrages against him, followed him 
on his departure, Mriih their Ueaaings ai|d tears* 
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Br. MM*9 popularity at New Maehar, as I am inform- 
*efl hj the respeetabie clei^yman'* who oow hDlds that 
liriag, increased greatly after his marriage, in ±7M,viiih 
Elizahethy daughter of bis uncle, Dr. George Beid, phy- 
•ieian in Ijondon. The accommodating manners of this 
exoellent woman, and her good offices among the sick 
and necessitous, are still remembered with gratitude, and 
so endeared the family to the neighbourhood, that its re- 
moval was r€^rded as a general misfortune. The sim- 
ple and affeeting language in which some old men ex- 
pressed themselTcs on this subject, in conversing with the 
present minister, deserves to be recorded. << We fought 
againat Dr. Reid, when he came, and would have fought 
for him when he went away.** 

In some notes relative to the earlier part of his history, 
which have been kindly communicated to me by the Rev. 
Mr. Davidson, minister of Rayne, it is mentioned as a 
proof of his uncommon modesty and diffidence, that long 
after he became minister of New Machar, he was accus- 
tomed, from a distrust in his own powers, to preach the 
sermons of Dr. llllotson, and of Dr. Evans. I have 
heard also, through other channels^ that, in his youth, he 
had cultivated the art of composition with less assiduity 
than might have been expected from his studious habits. 
The fact is curious, when contrasted with that ease, per- 
^ouity, and purity of style, which he afterward attained. 
From some information, however, which has been lately 
transmitted to me by one of his nearest relati<^ns, I have 
reason to believe, that the number of original discourses 
whieh he wrote while a country clergymaui was not in* 
OMsiderable. 

The satisfaotion of his own mind was probably, in this 
stage of his inquiries, a more powerful incentive to his 
pUlosophieal speeulations, than the hope of being able to 
iastriiet the world as an author. But whatever his views 
were, one thing is oertain, that during his residence at 
New Maehar, the greater part of his time was spent in the 

* The BeT. WOIUudhi Stronaeh. 
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most intense study ; more partiealariy in a careful esam* 
{nation of the laws of external perception^ and of the other 
principles vrhich form the groundwork of human knowl- 
edge^ His chief relaxations were gardening and botany^ 
to both of which pursuits he retained his attachment cTeii 
In old age. 

A paper which he published in the Philosophieal Trans- 
actions of the Boyal Society of London, for the year 1748 
piffbrds soQie light with respect to the progress of hit 
studies at the time when it was written. It is entitled, ** An 
Essaiy on (Quantity, occasioned by reading a Treatise, in 
which Simple and Compound Ratios are applied to Yir- 
tue and Merit f* and shews plainly, by its contents, that» 
although he had not entirely relinquished the favourite 
researches of his youth, he was beginning to direct his 
thoughts to other objects. 

The treatise alluded to in the title of this paper, was 
manifestly the ** Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue,*'' by Dr. Hutcheson of Glasgow* 
According to this very ingenious writer, the moment of 
public good pro<1uoed by an individual, depending partly 
pn his heneoolencef and partly on his abi7%, the relatioB 
between these different moral ideas may be expressed in 
jthe technical form of algebraists, by saying, that the first 
fs in the compound proportion of the two others. Hence 
|>r. Hutcheson infers, that «' the benevolence of an agent, 
which in this system is synonymous with his moral 9nertt, 
is proportional to a fraction, having the moment of good 
for the numerator, and the ability of the agent for the 
denominator.'' Tarious other examples of a similar na- 
ture occur in the sanoe work ; and are stated with a grav- 
ity not altogether worthy of the author. It is probable 
that they were intended merely as iUtis^rafton^ of Ms gen- 
eral reasonings, not as media of investigation for the dis- 
covery of new conclusions ; but they appeared to Dr. 
Reid to be an innovation which it was of importance to 
resist, on account of the tendency it might hate, by con- 
founding the evidence of diSerent branches of science, to 
retard the progress of knowledge. The very Wgh repij- 
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toUon yrlmh Dr. Hutf^besoii then poiseswd io ibe iioi- 
Terskies of Scotland, added to the reeent attempts of Plt- 
iHlini and Cbeyne to apply mathematioal reasooiog to 
medicioOf would bestow, it is likely, an interest on Dr. 
Beid's Essay at the time of its publication, which it ean 
scarcely be expected to possess at present. Many of the 
0b8€irFatipn^5 however, which it contains, are acute and 
original ; and all of them are expressed with that clear- 
ness and precision, so conspicuous in his subsequent com- 
positionp. The cii*cum8tance which renders a subject 
pqsQcptible of ipathematical consideration, is accurately 
stsMted ; and the proper province of that science defined 
in such a manner, as sufficiently to expose the absurdity 
of those abuses of its technical phraseology which were 
at that time prevalent. From some passages in it, there 
isy I think, ground for concluding, thatlhe author's met- 
aphysical reading had not been very extensive pi*evious to 
this period* The enumeration, in particular, which lie 
has given of the different kinds of proper quantity^ affords 
« proof, that he was not acquainted with the refined yet 
sound disquisitions eoneeming the.nature of number and 
of projporU'oft, which had appeared almost a 6entury be*' 
fore, in the Mathematical Lectures of Dr. Barrow; nor 
with the remarks on the same subject introduced by Drt 
Clarke in one of his controversial letters addressed to 
l4eibnitz. 

In the same paper. Dr. Reid takes occasion to oflbr 
some reflections on the dispute between the Newtonians 
and Leihnitzians concerning the measure offerees. The 
fundamental idea on which these reflections proceed, is 
just and important ; and it leads to the correction of an 
error, eommitted very generally by the partisans of both 
opinions; that, of mistaking a question concerning the 
eomparative advantages of two dejinitionSf for a difl^rence 
of statement with respeet to a physical fact. It must, I 
tliink» be aeknowledged, at the same time, that the whole 
merits of the controversy are not here exhausted ; and 
that the honour of placing this very subtle and abstrnse 
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question in a point of Tiew calculated to reconcile com- 
pletely the contending parties, was reserved for M. 
D'Alerobert. To have fallen short of the success nvhieh 
attended the inquiries of that eminent man, on a subject 
so congenial to his favourite habits of study, will not re- 
flect any discredit on the powers of Dr. Reid's mind, id 
the judgment of those who are at all acquainted with the 
history of this celebrated discussion. 

In 1752, the professors of King's college elected Dr. 
Reid professor of philosophy, in testimony of the high 
opinion they had formed of his learning and abilities. Of 
the particular plan which he followed in his academical 
lectures, while he held this office, I have not been able to 
obtain any satisfactory account ; but the department of 
science which was assigned to him by the general system 
of education in that university, was abundantly extensive; 
comprehending mathematics and physios as well as logic 
and ethics. A similar system was pursued formerly in 
the other universities of Scotland ; the same professor 
then conducting his pupils through all those branches of 
knowledge which are now appropriated to different teach- 
ers. And where he happened fortunately to possess those 
various accomplishments which distinguished Dr. Reid in 
so remarkable a degree, it cannot be doubted that the 
unity and comprehensiveness of method, of which such 
academical courses admitted, must necessarily have pos- 
sessed important advantages over that more minute sub- 
division of literary labour which has since been intro- 
duced. But as public establishments ought to adapt 
themselves to what is ordinary, rather than to whatsis 
possible, it is not surprising, that experience should have 
gradually suggested an arrangement more suitable to 
the narrow limits which commonly circumscribe human 
genius. 

Soon after Dr. Reid's removal to Aberdeen, he pro- 
jected, in conjunction with his friend Dr. John Gregory, 
a literary society, which subsisted for many years, and 
which seems to have had the happiest effects in awaken** 
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ing and directing that spirit of philosophieisil researcb» 
whieh has since refleoted so much lustre on the north of 
Scotland, llie meetings of this society were held weekly; 
and afibrded the members, besides the advantages to be 
derived from a mutual communication of their sentiments 
on the common objects of their pursuit, an opportunity 
of subjecting their intended publications to the test of 
friendly criticism. The number of valuable works which 
issued nearly about the same time, from individuals con- 
nected with this institution, more particularly the writ- 
ings of Reid, Gregory, Campbell, Seattle and Gerard, 
furnish the best panegyric on the enlightened views of 
those under whose direction it was originally formed. 

Among these works, the most original and profound 
was unquestionably the Inquiry into the Human Mind» 
published by Dr. Reid in 1764. The plan appears to 
have been conceived, and the subject deeply meditated^ 
by the author long before ; but it is doubtful, whether 
his modesty would have ever permitted him to present to 
the world the fruits of his solitary studies, without the 
encouragement which he received from the general acqui- 
escence of his associates, in the most important conclu- 
sions to which he had been led. 

From a passage in the dedication, it Avould seem, that 
the speculations which terminated in these conclusions 
bad commenced as early as the year 1739 ; at which pe- 
riod the publication of Mr. Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature induced him, for the first time, as he himself 
informs us, *^ to call in question the principles commonly 
received with regard to the human understanding.'' In 
bis Essays on the Intellectual Powers, he acknowledges, 
that, in his youth, he had, without examination, admitted 
the established opinions on which Mr. Hume's system of 
skepticism was raised ; and that it was the consequences 
. which these opinions seemed to involve, which roused his 
suspicions concerning their truth. <' If I may presume," 
says he, << to speak my own sentiments, I once believed 
the doctrine of likaf so firmly, as to embrace the whole 
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of Berkdey'8 system along ^Uh it ; tHi, finding other con* 
sequenees to follow from it» which gare me more uneasi- 
ness than the want of a material world, it came into my 
mind more than forty years ago, to put the qaevtion, 
"What evidence hare I for this doctrine^ that all the ob» 
jects of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind ? From 
that time to the present, I have been candidly and im- 
partially, as I think, seeking for the CTidenoe of this 
principle ; but can find none» excepting the authority of 
philosophers.'* 

In following the train of Dr. Reid*s researches, this 
last extract merits attention, as it contains an explicit 
aTOWal, on his own part, that, at one period of his life, he 
had been led, by Berkeley's reasonings, to abandon the 
belief of the existence of matter. The avowal does hon- 
our to his candour, and the fact reflects no discredit on 
his sagacity. The truth is, that this article of the Berke- 
leian system, however contrary to the conclusions of a 
sounder philosophy, was the error of no common mind. 
Considered in contrast with that theory of materialism, 
which the excellent author was anxious to supplant, it 
possessed important advantages, not only in its tendency, 
«but in its scientific consistency; and it afibrded a proof, 
wherever it met with a favourable reception, of an under- 
standing superior to those casual associations, which, in 
the apprehensions of most men, blend indissolubly the 
phenomena of thought with the objects of external per- 
eeption. It is recorded as a saying of M. Turgot, whose 
philosophical opinions in some important points approach- 
ed very nearly to those of Dr. Beid»'» that, ** he who had 
never doubted of the existence of matter, might be assured 
he had no turn for metaphysical disquisitions.'' 

As the refutation of Mr. Hume's skeptical theory was 
the great and professed object of Dr.Beid's Inquiry, he 
was anxious, before taking the field as a controversial 
writer, to guard against the danger of misapprehending 

* Soe, in partieular, the srtiole £asjtenfie In ijko Sn^ydopadia. 
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w A^sfieprttMiitiiig the ineaiiing of his adversary* by sub^ 
nittiBg bis reasonings to Mr. Hume's private examination. 
Witli this view* he availed himself of the good offiees of 
Br. Blair* wilh whom both he and Mr. Hume had long 
lived in habits of friendship* The communieations whioh 
he at first transmitted* eonsisted only of detached parts 
of the work ; and appear evidently* from a correspondenee 
whieh I have p<)rused* to have conveyed a very imperfect 
idea of his general system. In one of Mr. Hume^s letters 
to Dr. Blair* he betrays some want of his usual good hu- 
mour* in looking forward to his new antagonist. « I wish**^ 
says he* << that the parsons would confine themselves to 
their old oceupation of worrying one another* and leave 
philosophers to argue with temper* moderation* and good 
manners.'' After Mr. Hume* however* had read the 
manuscript* he addressed himself directly to the author* 
in terms so eandid and liberal* that it would be unjust to 
his memory to withhold from the publio so pleasing a 
memorial of his character. 

^< By Dr. Blair's means* I have been favoured with the 
perusal of your performance* which I have read with great 
pleasure and attention. It is certainly very rare* that a 
piece so deeply philosophical is written with so much 
spirit* and affords so much entertainment to the reader; 
though I must still regret the disadvantages under which 
I read it, as I never had the whole performance at once 
before me* and could not be able fully to compare one 
part with another. To this reason, chiefly* I ascribe 
some obscurities* which* in spite of your short analysis 
or abstract* still seem to hang over your system. For I 
must do you the justice to own* that when I enter into 
your ideas* no man appears to express himself with 
greater perspicuity than you do ; a talent which* above 
all others* is requisite in that species of literature whieh 
you have cultivated. There are some objections whieh 
I would wilUngly propose to the chapter, Of SigM^ did 
I not suspect that they proceed from ny not suflk»ently 
flttdersteiifiDg it$ ittA I am tlie more eoatriMd in tiiis 
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Bttspioion, as Dr. Bhir tells me^ that the former objee* 
tions I made had been derived chiefly from that eause. 
I shall therefore forbear till the vhole ean be before 
moy and shall not at present propose any farther difficult 
ties to your reasonings. 1 shall only say, that if you 
have been able to clear up these abstruse and import* 
ant subjects, instead of being mortified, I shall be so vain 
as to pretend to a share of the praise ; and shall tliink^ 
that my errors, by having at least some coherence, had 
led you to make a more strict review of my principles* 
which were the common ones, and to perceive their fu* 
tility. 

** As I was desirous to be of some use to you, I kept a 
watchful eye all along over your style ; but it is really so 
correct, and so good £nglish, that I found not any thing 
worth the remarking. There is only one passage in this 
chapter, where you make use of the phrase hinder to do» 
instead of hinder from doingf which is the English one ; 
but I eould not find the passage when I sought for it. 
You may judge how unexceptionable the whole appeared 
to me, when I could remark so small a blemish. I beg 
mj compliments to my friendly adversaries. Dr. Camp- 
bell and Dr. Gerard ; and also to Dr. Gregory, whom I 
suspect to be of the same disposition, though he has not 
openly declared himself such." 

Of the particular doctrines contained in Dr^Beid'^sIn- 
quiry, I do not think it necessary here ,to attempt any 
abstract; nor indeed do his speculations, conducted as 
they were in strict conformity to the rules of inductive 
philosophizing, afford a subject for the same species of 
rapid outline, which is so useful in facilitating the study 
of a merely hypothetical theoi*y. Their great object 
was to record and to classify the phenomena which the 
operations of the human mind present to those who reflect 
carefully on the subjects of their consciousness; ana of 
audi a history, it is manifest, that no abridgment could 
be oibred with advantage. Some reflections on the pe- 
enHar plan adopted by the author, and on the general 
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teopeof hisresearebes in this department of seienee, ^'ill 
afterward find a more eonvenient plaeOf when I shall have 
finished my aeeount of his subsequent publications. 

The idea of proseeuting the study of the human mind, 
on a plan analogous to that which had been so success* 
fully adopted in physics by the followers of lord Bacon, 
if not first eonaeived by Dr. Beid, was at least first car* 
ried successfully into execution in his writings* An at-* 
tempt had long before been announced by Mr. Hume, in 
the title page of his Treatise of Human Nature, to intro* 
duce the experimental method of reasoning into moral 
subjects; and some admirable remarks are made in the 
introduction to that work, on the errors into which his 
predecessors had been bett*ayed by the spirit of hypothe- 
sis ; and yet it is now very generally admitted, that the 
whole of his own system rests on a principle for which 
there is no evidence but the authority of philosophers ; 
and it is certain, that in no part of it, has he aimed to in- 
Tcstigate by a systematical analysis, those general princi* 
pies of our constitution which can alone aiTord a synthet^ 
ieal explanation of its complicated phenomena. 

I have often been disposed to think, that Mr. Hume's 
' inattention to those rules of philosophizing which it was 
his professed intention to exemplify, was owing in part to 
some indistinctness in his notions concerning their import. 
It does not appear, that, in the earlier part of his studies, 
he had paid much attention to the models of investigation 
exhibited in the writings of Newton and of his successors : « 
and that he was by no means aware of the extraordinary 
merits of Bacon as a philosopher, nor of the influence 
which his writings have had on the subsequent progress 
of physical discovery, is demonstrated by the cold and qual* 
ified eneomium which is bestowed on his genius, in one of 
the most elaborate passages of the History of England, 

In these respects Dr. Reid possessed important adiran* 
tages ; familiarized, from his early years, to those exper* 
imental inquiries, which, in the course of the two last 
eenturies, buve exalted Natural Philosophy to the dignity 
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of a science ; and determined strongly f by the peenliar 
bent of his genius, to connect every step in the progress 
of discovery with the history of the huooian mind. Tite 
influence of the general views opened in the Novum Or- 
ganon, may be traced in almost every page of bis writ- 
ings ; and, indeed, the cireumstanee by whieh those are 
so strongly and characteristically distinguished, is, that 
they exhibit the first systematical attempt to exemplify^ 
in the study of human nature, the same plan of investiga- 
tion which conducted Newton to the properties of lights 
and to the law of gravitation. It is from a steady adhelr- 
ence to this plan, and not from the superiority of his 
inventive powers, that he claims to himself any merit as 
a philosopher ; and he seems even willing, with a mod- 
esty approaching to a fault, to abandon the praise of 
what is commonly called genius, to the authors of the 
systems which he was anxious to refute. << It is genius,*' 
he observes in one passage, << and not the want of it, that 
adulterates philosophy, and fills it with error and false 
theory. A creative imagination disdains the mean offices 
of digging for a foundation, of removing rubbish, and 
canning materials: leaving these servile employments 
to the drudges in science, it plans a design, and raises a^ 
fabric. Invention supplies materials where they are 
wanting, and fancy adds colouring, and every befitting 
ornament. The work pleases the eye, and wants nothing 
but solidity and a good foundation. It seems even to vie 
with the works of nature, tiU some succeeding architect 
blows it into ruins, and builds as goodly a fabrb of his 
own in its place." 

*' Success in an inquiry of this kind,*' he observes fhr- 
ther, << it is not in human power to command ; but per* 
haps it is possible, by caution and humility, to avoid 
error and delusion. The labyrinth may be too Intricate, 
and the thread too fine, to be traced through all its wind- 
ings ; but, if we stop where we can trace it no farther, 
and secure the ground we have gained, there is no harm 
done ; a quicker eye may in time trace it fkrther.** 
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The viiassttming language vith which Dr. Beid endeav- 
ours to remove the prejudices naturally excited by anew 
attempt to philosopbize on so unpromising, and hitherto 
so ungrateful a sulfjeet^ reeals to our reooUection those 
passages in which lord Bacon, filled as his own imagination 
was with the future grandeur of the fabric founded by his 
liand, bespeaks the indulgence of his readers, for an en* 
terprise apparently so hopeless and presumptuous. The 
apology he oflbrs for himself, when compared with the 
lieight to whiefi the structure of physical knowledge has 
since attained, may perhaps have some efieet in attract- 
ing a more general attention to pursuits still more imme* 
diately interesting to mankind ; and, at any rate, it forms 
the best comment on the prophetic suggestions in which 
Dr. Beid occasionally indulges himself concerning the 
future progress of moral speculation. 

<< Si homines per tanta annorum spatia viam veram in^ 
veniendiet colendi scientias tenuissent, nee tamen ulterius 
progredi potuissent, audax procul dubio et temeraria fo- 
ret opinio, posse rem in ulterius provehi. Quod si in via 
ipsa erratum sit, atque horoinum opera in lis eonsumpta 
in quibus minime oportebat, sequitur ex eo, non in rebus 
ipsis difficnUatem oriri, quie potesta^is nostrie non sunt ; 
sed in intellectu humane, eju^ue usu et applicatione, 

iqufB res remedium et medicinam suscipit."* <<De 

nobis ipsis silemus: de re autem quse agitur, petimus; 
Ut homines cam non opinionero, sed opus esse cogitent ; 
ae pro eerto habeant, non seetie nos alicojus, aut placiti, 
•ed utilitatis et amplitudinis humanie fundamenta rooliri. 
PrsBtereat ut bene sperent ; neque Instanrationem nostram 
ut quiddam infinitum et ultra mortale fingant, et animo 
eoncipiant ; quum revera sit infiniti erroris finis et ter- 

jminus ]egitlmus»''t 

The impression produced on the minds of speculative 
men, by the publication of Dr. Beid's Inquiry, was full as 
great as oonld be expected from the nature of his under- 

* Nor. Org* 94. ^ t Inttsar. Mag. Pr»lfit. 
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taking. It wad a work iieithel* addressed to the multitude^ 
nor level to their eompreheDslon ; and the freedom with 
which it canvassed opinions sanctioned by the highest au^ 
thoritiesy wasill calculated to conciliate the favour of the 
learned* A few, however, habituated, like the author, to 
the analytical researches of the Newtonian school, soon 
perceived the extent of his views, and recognised in his 
pages the genuine spirit and language of inductive investi- 
gation. Among the members of this university, Mr. Fur* 
guson was the first to applaud Or. Beid's success ; warmly 
recomnricndihg to his pupils a steady prosecution of the 
same plan, as the only efffectual method of ascertaining the 
general principles of the human frame 1 and illustrating 
happily, by his own profound and eloquent disquisitions^ 
the application of such studies, to the conduct of the un* 
derstanding, and to the great concerns of life. I recollecty 
too, when I attended, about the year 1771, the lectures of 
the late Mr. Russell, to have heard high encomiums on 
the Philosophy of Reid, in the course of those compre- 
hensive discussions concerning the objects and the rules 
of experimental science, with which he so agreeably 
diversified the particular doctrines of physics. Nor must 
I omit this opportunity of paying a tribute to the memory 
of my old friend Mr. Stevenson, then Professor of Logics 
whose candid mind, at the age of seventy, gave a welcome 
reception to a system subversive of the theories which he 
had taught for forty years ; and whose zeal for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge prompted him, when his career 
was almost finished, to undertake the laborious task of 
new modelling that useful compilation of elementary 
Instruction, to \i'hich a singular diflldenceof his own pow- 
ers limited his literary exertions. 

It is with no common feelings of respect and of grati- 
tude, that I now recal the names of those to vrhom I owe 
my first attachment it these studies, and the happiness 
of a liberal occupation superior to the more aspiring aimi 
!of a servile ambition. 
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From tlie mtiverAity of Olfisgov, Dr. Beid^s Inquiry re* 
^ived a still more stibstantial tesdmony of approbation; 
the author having been invited, in 1764, by that lear&ed 
body, to the pTofeft^orship of Moral Philosophy* tlieo va- 
eant by the resignation of Mr. Smith. The preferment 
was in manyrespeets advantageous; affording an inooroe 
considerably greater than be enjoyed at Aberdeen ; and 
enabling him to coneentrate to his &vourite objeets, that 
attention ivUeh had been hitb^rto distraeled by the mis* 
eellaneous nature of his aeademieal engf^m^its. It vnkB 
not, however* withont reluetanee* that he eons^ted to 
tear himself from a spot where he had so long been fimt- 
ening his roots ; and, moeh as be loved the soeiety in 
whieh he passed the remainder of bis days, I am doabt- 
ful if, in his mind, it eompensated the saerifiee of earlier 
haUts and eonneotions. 

Abstracting from the charm of local attachment, the 
university of Glasgow, at the time when Dr. Reid was 
adopted as one of its members, presented strong attrac- 
tions to reeondle him to his change of situation. Rob- 
ert Simson, the great restorer of ancient geometry, was 
still alive ; and, although far advanced in years, preserved 
unimpaired his ardour in study, bis relish for social re- 
laxation, and his amusing singularities of humour. Dr. 
Moor eombiued with a gaiety and a levity foreign to this 
climate, the profound attainments of a scholar and of' a 
mathenatieiao. In Dr. Black, to whose fortunate genius 
a new world of science had just opened, Beid acknowl- 
edged an ifistructov and. a guide; and met a simplicity of 
manners congenial to his own. The Wileons, both father 
and son^ were fisnned to attach his heart by the similarity 
of their soieatific pursuits, and an entire sympathy vflth 
his views and sentiments. Nor was he less delighted with 
the good humoured opposition whieli his opinions nevnr 
failed toeneoanter in the nouteaeas of Miliar, then in the 
▼igoot of ytmtbXul gtaitts, and warm from the lessons of 
a different school. Dr. Leechman, the friend and biog- 
rapher of HatchesoDi was the official head of the college ; 
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and added the iveight of a venerable name to the repitla- 
Ikm of a eomoinnitj, ^-hicii lie had once adorned in a 
wore active stailoo,^ 

Animated by the zeal of suofa associates, and by the 
bttsy seenes which his new residence presented in every 
Apartment of useful industry, Br. Reid entered on his 
iunetioas at Glasgow, with an ardour not common at the 
period of Iife» which he liad now attained. His researolies 
eancerning the human mind, and the principles of morals, 
vbicb had occupied but an inconsiderable space in the 
Hide eirele of science, allotted to Mm 1^ his former office, 
were extended and methodised in a course which employed 
five hours every week, during six months of the year: 
the example »{ his iliustrious predeoessor, and the pre- 
vayiog topics of conversation around him» ticeasioQaUy 
turned his thoughts to commercial politics, and prodqeed 
«ome ingenious essays on diftreat questions conneeted 
with trader which were communicated to a private society 
of bis academical frienda : his early passion &r the math* 
Qmitfie^ seieai^a was revived by the conversation of 
Sjmson, Moor^ and the WiUons ; and, at the age of fifly- 
fivic, he attended tiie lectures of Black, with a juvcQile 
euriosity and enthusiasm. 

As the substance cf Dr. Beid's lecture^ at Glasgow^at 
faast of that part of them whieh was most important and 
original, has been ssnoe given^ tothe piiblie in a more im* 
piroved form, it is nnnecessary for me to enlarge on the plan 
wbidi he foUowed in the disehai^ rfhis oSciai duties. 
I shall therefore only observe^ that besides bis Specula- 
tions on the Intellectuoi and Active Powers of Man, and 
a System of Praotical Ethics, his course oomprebended 
floilie genend views with respect to Natural Jarispmdenee, 
and the fundamental pidno^es of Pditms. A few' lee- 
tares on Bbetorie, which were read, at a separate hour, 
to a more advanced class of students, fbi»med a v^dantary 
addition to the appropriate fon^iom 4>f bis office, to 
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vbielff it ii probftUei he was prompted rather bj a ivish 
to tupplj what was then a defieienojr la the estabikhed 
eourse of edaeatioD, than bj aoy predileetion for a bramA 
of study so foreign to his ordinary porsuits. 

The merits of Dr. Reid, as a publie teaeher, were dOi^ 
rived chiefly from that rieh fund of original and in«tmet* 
ive philosophy which is to be found in his writings ; and 
from his unwearied assidvity in ineuleating principles 
which he eonccired to be of essential importanee to ha- 
raan happiness. In his eloention and mode of instruetiov* 
there was nothing peeuliarly attraetrre. He seldom^ if 
ever, indulged himself in the warmth of extempore dis« 
course ; nor was his manner of reading calculated to in- 
crease the effect of what he had committed to writing. 
Sochf however, was the simplicity and perspienity of his 
style ; such the gravity and authority of hb character; 
and such the general interest of his young hearers in the 
doctrines which he taught, that by the numerous andi- 
ences to which his instrootions were addressed, he wae 
heard uniformly with the most silent and respectful at- 
tention. On this subject, I speak from personal knolrl- 
edge ; having had the good fortune, during a considerahle 
part of the winter of 1772, to be one of his pupils. 

It does not appear to me, from what I am now aUe to 
recollect of the order which he observed in treating the 
diflbrent parts of his subject, that he had laid much strew 
on systematical arrangement. It is probable, that he 
availed himself of whatever materials his private inquiries 
afflirded, for his academical eompOMtions ; without aim- 
ing at the merit of oombining them into a whole, by a 
eomprehensive and regular design ; an undertaking, to 
whieh, if lam not mistaken, the established forms of Mf 
university, consecrated by long custom, would hate )yre- 
sented some obstacles. One thing is certain, that neither 
he nor his immediate predecessor ever published any gen- 
eral pro^peetw of thf^ir respective plans; nor any heads 
or outlines to assist their students in tracing the trains of 
thought whieh suggested their various transitions. 
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The interesty however^ exeited by siieb details as thesey 
«Teii»if it were in my power to render tbem more full and 
.satisfactory, must necessarily be temporary and local; 
and I therefoi*e hasten to obserrations of a mora general 
nature* on the distinguishing characteristics of Dr. Reid*s 
philosophical genius, and on the spirit and scope of those 
researches which he has bequeathed to posicrityy con- 
eeming the phenomena and Jaws of the human miod. In 
mentioning his first performance on this sutyect^ I have 
already anticipated a few remarks which are equally ap^ 
jplieable to his snbsequent publications ; but the hints thea 
su^ested were too slight* to place in so strong a light aa 
I could wish* the peculiarities of that mode of inv^tiga^ 
tion, whieh it was the great object of his writings to ree- 
ommend and to exemplify. His own anxiety* to neglect 
nothing that might contribute to its farther illustration^ 
idduced him* while his health and faeulties were yet en- 
tire* to withdraw from his public labours; and to devote 
himself wholly to a tasic of more extensiye and permanent 
utility. It was in the year 1780 that he carried this design 
into execution* at a period of life (for he was then sev- 
enty) when the infirmities of age might be supposed to 
account sufllciently for his retreat ; but when» in faett 
neither the vigour of his mind nor of his body seemed to 
have sufiered any injury from time. The works which 
he published not many years afterward* afibrd a sufficient 
proof of the assiduity with which he had availed himself 
of his literary leisure ; his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man appearing in 1785; and those on the Ac* 
tivc^ Powers in 1788. 

As these two performances are* both of them*, parts of 
one great work* to which his Inquiry into the Human 
Mind may be regarded as the Introduction* I have reserved 
for this place whatever critical reflections I have to ofier 
jon his merits as an author ; conceiving that they would 
be more likely to produce their intended effectf when pre^ 
sented at once in a connected form, than if interspersed^ 
according to a chronological ordcTi with the details of a 
biographical narrative. ^ i 
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SECTION II, 

0BSEBTATI0N8 Olf THE SPIVIIT AND SCOPE QF piE(. Kf^IIj'^ 
PHILOSOPHY. , ^ 

I HAVE already obsenred, that the distinguishing ^a^ 
tnreofDr.Reki^s philosophy, is the systematical steaiHi 
sefts, with whieh he has adhered in his inquiries, to tft^ 
phin of infestigation whieh is delineated in the Novom 
Organon* and whieh has been so happily exemplified ii| 
l^iysies by Sir Isft&o Newton and his followers. To reo« 
ommond Ibis plan as the only effectual method of enlarg* 
log our knowkdge of nature, was the favourite aim of aQ 
Us rtndies, and a topic on whieh he thought he could not 
enlarge too mueh, in conversing or corresponding with 
Us yonnger friends. In a letter to Dr. Gregory, whioh 
I have perused, he particularly congratulates him, upon 
liis aequaintance with lord Bacon's works; adding, **% 
am very apt to measure a man*8 understanding, by th^ 
opinion he entertains of that author." 

It were perhaps to be wished, that he had taken a little 
more pains to illustrate the fundamental rules of that 
l(^e, the value of which he estimated so highly ; moro 
espeeially, to point out the modifications with which it 
is applieaUe to the science of mind. Many important 
hints, indeed, connected with this subject, may be collect* 
ed from diffisront parts of his writings ; but I am inclined 
to think, that a more ample discussion of it in a prcliml* 
nary dissertation, might have thrown light on the scope 
of many of his researches, and obviated some of the most 
plausible objections which hav^ been stated to hjs con^ 
elusions. 

It is not, however, my intention at present, to attempt 
to supply a de»iderafiiin of so great a magnitude ; an un« 
derlaking whieh, I trust, will find a more convenient 
^etf in the Airther prosecution of those speculations 

TOIi. J. « 
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with respect to the Intelleetaal Powers whieli I bMe 
alreadj submitted to the pubUo, The detaebed reniiurks 
which follow, are offered merely as a supplemeBt to what I 
have stated concerning the nature and object of this branch 
of study, in the introduction to the Philosophy of the Hu- 
ipan Mind. 

fThe ififluenoe of Bacon's g^aius on the snbsef neat 
j^ogress of physical discovery, has been seldom faki^ 
api^reciated ; by some writers. almost entirely overloak- 
ed; and by others considered as the jsole cause of the ref- 
ormation in sciaace which has since taken piaee. Of these 
two ei^tremes, the latter certainly is tke leaat wide of tlie 
trnth f for in the whole history of letteN, no otJhar iadi- 
Tidaal can be mentioned, whose exertions ha^e had to fa- 
disputablo an effect in forwarding the ialeUeetual pnf^ms 
#f mankind. On the other band* it must be ackaowle^^gied^ 
that before the era when Bacon a|^ared, Tarioos pU^ 
losophers in different parts of Europe had stntek into the 
tight path ; and it may perils^ be doubted, whether imy 
one important rule with respect to the true method of la- 
Tcstigation be contained in bm works, of which ao Mat 
eaa be traced in those of his predecessors. His great 
merit lay in concentrating their feetde and scattered 
lights; fixing the attention of philosophers oo the distio- 
guishiog characteristics of true and of false science« by a 
felicity of illustration peculiar to himself, seconded hf 
the commanding powers of a bold and figorat^i ve doqueaee. 
The method of investigation which be recommended h^ 
been previously followed in every instance, in whieh aay 
solid discovery had been made with respect to tbe laws 
of nature; but it bad been followed accid|eata|ly» opd 
without any regular preconceived design ; and it was mo- 
served for him to reduce to rule and method what others 
had effected, either fortuitously, or from some momenitary 
glimpse of the truth. It ijs justly observed by Dr.Sei^ 
Uiat ^* the man who first discovered that oobl freea^p 
water, and that heat turas it into vapour^ {proceeded oi^ 
the same general principle by wbi«^ Newtoa dise^YAirod 
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tlie iMT.tf gravkftlioii and the pvopwiMk of ]i(j^it. His 
Bfiguhe FbilosopbfMidi are maxinru of eomnion sense* and 
aise practised evergr <}a; in eoinmon life; and he who pU«- 
I»9opfain» by other mleSfeilhei* eoneeraing the odatevial 
ajf^tem ow coneerniog Ihe mind^ mistakes his aim/' 

These remarks are not io tended to detract fpom the 
jttst glory of Baoon i for they apfdy to all tlio8e» witlMiut 
OMdpiioii^ who hii¥e systematisEed the prineiples of any of 
tb^ arts* Indeed^ they a]^y less foreibly lo ham, than 
$0 any other pbilosopbtsr iirhoae studies have been direeted 
lo objeots analogous to bis ; ioasmneh as we know, of no 
arti of wbieh the rubs have been reduced . ^uobesi^ally 
into a ittdiustie form, when the art itself was as mueh in 
iiifa^^ .as experimental philosophy was when Baood 
wrote. Nor must it be sapposed, that the ntiltty was 
mall 9i thas attempting to irfstematize the aeeidenlal 
pmeesaes of uoenliglitened ini|^nityt and to give to the 
noUett exertions of human reaion* the same advantagel 
of seientiAe method^ whleh have eontribated so mueh to 
•nsare the sueoess of genius in puRuits of inferior im- 
portanoe. The very philosophieal motto whieh Reynokh 
has so ki^pily prefixed to his Aeademieal Discourses^ 
fldmitSy on tbis oeeasion* of a still more appropriate ap- 
^ieation : ** Omnia fere que prfeeeptis eontinentur ah in* 
geniosis bominibus fiunt ; sed easu quodam magis quam 
seientia. Ideoqite doetrina et animadversio adhibenda 
est, ut ea qose interdum sine rathme nobis eeourrmit^ 
eoniper in. nostra potestate sint$ et qiioties reft postwla^ 
Torit, a nobis ex prssparato adhlbeaotnr/* 

But although a few superior minds seem to have been 
ia some measure predisposed for that revohition in seienee^ 
whloh Bacon eimtributed so powerfully to aoeoraplisb, th« 
ease was yery different with the great majority of those 
wfao were tb^i most distinguished for learning and talents. 
His views were plainly too adraneed for the age in wbieb 
he liTed $ and, Aat be was sensible of this bimsdf, ap* 
pears from Ibose remarkable passages, ia whieh he styles 
Uawelf ^ the sorvaflft of posterity/^ and » beqaeatha his 
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fatae to fttture tioies/' Hobbes, who in his early jNNilh^ 
bad enjoyed his frieadship, gpeaks^ a eottsiderable time 
after Bacon's death, of experimental phiIo8ej^y» in term» 
of oontempt ; infloeneed probably, not a little, by the.ten'^ 
deney he perceived in the induetiYc method of inqoiry, to 
nndermine the foundations of that fabric of skeptieism 
mrhieh it was the great otgect of his labours to rear. Nay, 
even during the course oY the last eeatury, it has been 
lesti fi*om Baeon's own speculations, than from the exam- 
ples of sound investigation exhibited by a few eminent 
men, who professed to follow him as their guide, that the 
practical spirit of his writings has been caught by the 
multitude of physical experimentalists over Europe; 
truth and good sense descending gradually, in this as in 
other iustanoes* by the force of imitation and of early 
haliit, from the higher orders of intellect to the Josr etf. In 
some parts of the continent, more especially, tlie circular 
tion of Bauson's philosophical works has be^ surprisingly 
slow* It is doubtful whether Des Cartes himself evcp 
perused them ; and as late as the year 1759, if we may 
credit Montucla, they were very Utile known in France* 
The introductory discourse prefixed by D'Alembert to 
the Eneyclopedie, first recommended them« in that conn* 
try, to ^neral attention. 

The cltange which has taken place duHng the two last 
eenturies, in the plan of physical research^ and the suc- 
cess which has so remarkably attended it, could not fail 
to suggest an idea, that something analogous might proba* 
bly be accomplished at a future period, with respect to the 
phenomena of the intellectual worM. And aceordinglyy 
various hints of this kind may be traced in different au- 
thors, since the era of Newton's discoveries. A memo- 
rable instance occurs in the prediction with which that 
great man concludes his Optics ; ^^ That if natural philos- 
ophy, in all its parts, by pursuing the inductive method, 
shall at length be perfected, the bounds of moral philos- 
ophy will also be cnlai^^.'' Similar remarks amy be 
found in other publications ; particulariy in Mr. Humo's 
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Trestke af Human Nature^ where the sufajeet is eDlarged 
on wUh mueh inl^nuity. As far, however, as I am able 
lojiidge« Dr.Beid was Ihe first who eoneeived justly and 
elearljE the analogy between these two different branehes- 
of human knowledge ; defining with precision the distmet 
provinees of observation and of refieotion* in furnishing 
the data of all our reasonings ooneerning matter and 
mind; and demonstrating the necessity of a earefnl sep- 
aration between the phenomena which they respeetively 
exhibUf wtule we adhere to the same mode of philoso- 
phising in investigating the laws of both. 

That so many pfaiiosopbers should have thus missed 
tbefar aim» in proseeuting the study of the human mind, 
wiU appear the less surprisingy when we consider, in how 
many diffieulties* peculiar to itself» this science is involv* 
ed* It is sufficiettt at present to mention those which 
ariseyfrom the metaphorical origin of all the words which 
express the intellectual phenomena ; from the subtle and 
fugitive nature of the objects of our reasonings ; from 
tl^ habits of inattention we acquire, in early life, to the 
Bolyeots of our consciousness ; and from the prejudices 
which early impressions and associations create to warp 
our opinions. It must be remembered, too, that in the 
science of mind ; so imperfectly are its logical rules as yet 
understood ! we have not the same checks on the abuses 
of our reasoning powers, which serve to guard us against 
error in our other researches. In physics, a speculative 
mistake is abandoned, when contradicted by faets whieh 
strike the senses. In mathematics, an absurd or incon- 
sistent conclusion is admitted as a demonstrative proof of 
a faulty hypothesis. But, in those inquiries which relate 
to the principles of human nature, the absurdities and in- 
fisonsifttencies to which we are led by almost all the sys- 
tems hitherto proposed, instead of suggesting corrections 
and improvements on these systems, have too frequently 
had the eShet of producing skepticism with respect to all 
of them alike. How melancholy is the eonlession. of 
Hume! ** llie intense view of these manifoM oon^radio- 
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tiow and imperfeetioas in huRMw reasoDi ha« so wrotigiit 
upon me, and heated mjr brain, that I am ready to rcgeol 
all belief and reasoning, and ean look upon no opiaioo 
evea as more probable or likely than another/' 

Under these diseouragements to this branch of stiidy# 
it aflbrds some eomfort to reflect on the great number of 
important facts with respeet to the mind, which are seat* 
tered in the writings of philosophers. As the snbjeot of 
our inquiry here lies within our own breast, a conridera* 
Ue mixture of truth may be expected ewen in those sys* 
tems which are most erroneous ; not only because a nom* 
ber of men ean scarcely be long imposed on by an hypeth- 
osis which is perfectly groundless, ooneemiog the ol^eeil 
of their own consciousness ; but because it is generally 
by an allianoe with truth and with the original principles 
of human nature, that prejudices and associations produee 
their eflbcts. Perhaps it may e?ea be affirmed, that oat 
progress in this researdi depends less on the degree of 
our industry and invention, than on oar sagacity and good 
tense in separating old discoveries from the errors which 
Imvo been blended with them ; and on that candid and 
dispassionate temper that may prevent us from being led 
astray by the love of novelty, or the affectation of ringo^ 
larity. In this respect, the science of mind possesses a 
very important advantage over that which relates to the 
laws of the material world* The former has been cul« 
tlvated with more or less success in all ages and cotin-^ 
tries : the facts which serve as the basis of the latter 
have, with a very few exceptions, been collected during the 
coarse of the two last centuries. An observation similar 
to this is applied to systems of Ethics by Mr. Smith, ill 
lin account of the theory of Maadeville ; and the illus* 
tration he gives of it may be extended with equal propri* 
mif to 4ie science of mind in general. ** A system of Nat« 
ural Philosophy/' he remarks, « may appear very piaus* 
ible, and be, for a long time, very generally received ia 
tho worid, and yet have no foundation in nature, nor any 
sort of reiemblanoc to the truth. But it k otherwiso with 
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sftmm of Manil PhttoMf^iy. When a ttavellcr givM m 
■fteoaat of some £sta«t eoantry^ he nay impose ^osomr 
tMuUty the im«t graoodioBS aid abtmd fiolions as tbo 
most eertala waUort of fbel; hul whoa a person pnteadi 
lo taferm us of what pastes la oar aelgbbottrhoody and of 
the aflairs of the very parisli we live in» though heve toe^ 
if wei are so oareless as not to examine tUags with oar 
OW9 eyes, he ma; deeeive as lo many respeets ; yet the 
ginealosi fhlsehoods whieh he imposes oa as immt hear 
some aesomblanee to the truths and moot evoa have a ooi^ 
iidavaUe mixtare of truth in them/' 

These ooasidefalions demonstrate the esaeotiid import^ 
aaee, in this bMaeh of study> of formings at the < 
moot of our iaqairies^ just notions of the criteria of < 
and fake seienoe^ aod of the rules of philosophical inves- 
tigation. They demonstratev at the same time» that an 
attention to tlie rales of phiiosophieiog» as they are exem* 
pUfted in the physieal researehes of Newton and his fol- 
lowers^ although the host of all preparations for an ex-* 
amiaation of the mental phenomena* is hat oae of the 
steps neeessary to ensure our sueeess^ On an. aeeurato 
eofoparison of the two subjeets, it might probably appeav> 
timt after this preliminary step has beea gained, the most 
m^oous part of the process still remains. One thmg is 
eertain, that it is not from any defect in the power of 
ratioehialioo or deduetiony that our i^eeulative errors 
chiefly arise ; a fact of whieh we have adncisive proof in 
the faoflity with which most students may he taught the 
mathematieal and physical sciences, when compared with 
the ^ffiealty <tf lesMling their minds to the truth on ^|aos^ 
tions of morals and polities. 

The logical rofes whieh by the firaadation of seond 
and asefttl conclusions eoaoerning the laws of thia iaten* 
nal world, although not altogetiier ovcrloofccd by land 
Bacon, were plainly not the principal object of his worik; 
and what he has written on the subject, consists ohielly 
ii^f detached hinta dropped easaaUy in the eoaese ot oibst 
i^cottlationst A comprehepsive view of tiie seienoes and 
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arts dependeDt on the philosophy of the human mind) ex- 
hibiting the relations whieh they bear to eaeh other» and 
to the general system of human knowledge^ would form 
a natural and useful introduction to the study of these 
logical principles; but sueh a view remains still a deride^ 
mtuittt after all the advances made toward it by Baooa 
and D'Alembert. Indeed, in the present improved state 
of things, much is wanting to complete and perfect that 
more simple part of their intellectual map which relates 
to the material universe. Of the inconsiderable progress 
hitherto made toward a just delineation of the method to 
be pursued in studying the mental phenomena, no other 
evidence is necessary than this ; that the sources of error 
and false judgment so peculiarly connected, in consequence 
of the association of ideas, with studies in which our best 
interests are immediately and deeply concerned, have 
never yet been investigated with such accuracy, as to af- 
ford effectual aid to the student, in his attempts to coun- 
teract, their influence. One of these sources alone, that 
which arises from the imperfections of language, fbmishes 
an exception to the general remark. It attracted, for- 
tunately, the particular notice of Locke, whose observa- 
tions with respect to it, compose, perhaps, the most val- 
uable part of his philosophical writings ; and, since the 
time of Condilkie. the subject has been still more deeply 
analyzed by others. Even on this article, much yet re- 
mains to be done ; but enough has been already accom- 
plished to justify the profound aphorism in whieh Bacon 
pointed it out to the attention of bis followers : << Credunt 
homines rationem suam verbis imperare ; sed fit etiam ut 
▼erba vim suam super rationem retorqueanf * 

Into these logical discussions concerning the means of 
advancing the philosophy of human nature. Dr. Reid has 
seldom entered ; and still more rarely has he indulged 

* This passage of Bacon forms the motto to a very ingenious and philo- 
sophieal dissertation, lately published by M. Prevost of Geneva, entitled, 
«Des Sigoes envkag^ reUti7ement k lear fnflueiioe tor U formaUoii des 
Id^es.*' ParU, wn 8, 
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hiBi9#if in tracing tfae numerous relations* by vbioh this 
philddophy is connected with the practical bosioess of 
lift. But he has done what was still more essential at the 
time he wrote : he has exemplified^ with the happiest 
success, that method of investigation by which alone any 
solid progress can be made ; directing his inquiries to a 
subject which forms a necessary groundwork for the 
labours of his successors ; an analysis of the various 
powers and principles belonging to our constitution* Of 
the importance of this undertaking, it is sufficient' to 
observe, that it stands somewhat, although I confess 
not altogether, in the same relation to the different 
branches of intellectual and moral science, such asgram- 
tnar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, natural theology, and politics, 
in which the anatomy of the human body stands to the 
different branches of physiology and pathology. And as 
a course of medical education naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily, begins with a general survey of man's animal 
frame; so, I apprehend, that the proper, or rather the 
essential preparation of those studies which regard our 
nobler concerns, is an examination of the principles which 
belong to man as an intelligent, active, social, and moral 
being. Nor does the importance of such an analysis rest 
here ; it exerts an influence over all those sciences and 
arts which are connected with the material world 5 and 
the philosophy of Bacon itself, while it points out the 
road to physical truth, is but a branch of the philosophy 
of the human mind. 

The substance of these remarks is admirably expressed 
by Mr. Hume in the following passage ; allowances being 
made for a few trifling peculiarities of expression, bor- 
rowed from the theories which were prevalent at the 
time when he wrote : « »Tis evident, that all the seienees 
have a relation, greater or less, to human nature, and 
that, however wide any of them may seem to run from it, 
they still return back by one passage or another. Even 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and natural religion, 
are in some measure dependent on the science of man ; 
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since they lie under the eognisanee of meOt and are judg-^ 
ed of by their powers and faenlties. It is impossible to 
tell what changes and improvements vfe might make ia 
these sciences^ were we thoroughly acquaipfed with the 
extent and force of human understandingy and could ex- 
plain the nature of the ideas we employ, and of the i^ie- 
rations we perform in our reasonings. 

^ Iff therefore, the sciences of mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and natural religion, have suoh a dependence 
on the knowledge of man, what may be expected ip the 
other sciences, whose connection with human nature is 
more close and intimate ? The sole end of logic is to ex- 
plain the principles and operations of our reasoning fao- 
ulty, and the nature of oqr ideas : morals and criticism 
regard our tastes and seiitiments : and politics consider 
men as united in society, and dependent oq each other. In 
these |four sciences of logic, morals, criticism ^nd politics^ 
is comprehended almost erery thing which it can any way 
import us to be acquainted with, or which can tend eithef 
to the improvement or ornament of the human miud. 

<< Here then, is the only expedient from which we can 
hope for success in our philosophical researches ; to leave 
the tedious, lingering method, which we .liave hitherto 
followed ; and instead of taking, now and then, a castle 
or village on the frontier, tp march up directly to the cap- 
ital or centre of these sciences, to huinan nature itself; 
which being OQce masters of, we may every where else 
hope for an easy victory. From this station, we may ex- 
tend our conquests over all those sciences which more 
intimately concern human life, and may afterward pro- 
ceed at leisure to discover more fully those which are the 
oloects of pure curiosity. There is no question of im- 
portance, whose decision is. not comprised in the science 
of man ; and there is none which can be decided with any 
certainty, before we become acquainted with that sci- 
ence." 

To prepare the way for the accomidishment of the de- 
sign so forcibly recommended in the fi»regowig q^ptatiooi 
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hj ^mpiifjriiii^, in an analysis of 6nr most importaai; 
inteHeotnai and active priaeiplesy the onlj method of 
earrying it siiooessfttlly into exeeuljoni was the ^eat eb- 
,feet of Dr. Beid» in all his various philosophieal publiba«- 
tibDs. In eiamining these priaeipies, he had chiefly in 
▼iew a vindication of those fundamental laws of belief 
which form the groundworii of human knowledge^ against' 
the attacks niade on their authority in Some modem sys- 
tems of sbspticism ; leaving; to his successors the more 
agreeidile task of applying the philosophy of the mind to 
its practi^l use^. On the anatym^ and cIasfeifi<»tson of 
omr powers^ ^'hich he has pi'oposedy much room for im» 
provement must have been left in so vast an undertaking; 
but imperfections of this kind do not necessarily alTect 
the justness of his conclusion^, even where they may si^r 
gest to future inquirers the advantages of a simpler ar- 
rang}ement, and a more definite phraseology. Nor must 
it be forgotten, that, in consequence of the plan he has 
followed, the mistakes which may be detected in particular 
paits of bis works, imply no such weaknesis in the fabriQ 
he has reared, as might have been justly apprehendedi 
had he presented a connected system fouoded on gratui- 
tous hypotheses, or on arbitrary definitions. The detc^e- 
tlons, on the contrary, of his occasional errors, may be 
expected, from the invariable consistency and harmony 
of truth, to throw new lights on those speculations which 
he has conducted with greater success ; as the correction 
of a particular mis-statement in an authentic history, is 
often found, by completing an imperfect link, or recon- 
ciling a seeming contradiction, to dispel the doubts which 
hang over the most faithful and aecurate details of the 
narrative. 

In Dr.Beid's first performance, he confined himself 
entirely to the five senses, and the principles of our na- 
ture neeessarily connected with them ; reserving the fur- 
tber prosecution of the salgect for a future period. At 
that time^ indeed, he seems to have thought, that a more 
oompreUemive eicaminatioii of the mind was an enterprise 
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tM grisat for one individuaL <^ The powers/' he obser? et f 
*< of memoryy of imaginatioD, of tastOf of reasoaingt of 
moral pereeption, the viU» the passionsf the affsotionB^ 
and all tlie aetive powers of the soul, present a boundless 
fteld of philosophical disquisiiiony which the author of this 
Inquiry is far from thinking himself able to explore with 
aecuraey • Many authors of ingenuity^ ancient and mod« 
eroy have made incursions into this vast territory, and 
hare communicated useful observations; but there is 
reason to believe» that those who have pretended to give 
us a map of the whole, have satisfied themselves with a 
very inaccurate and incomplete surv^. If Galileo had atf 
tempted a comjrfete system of natural philosophy^ he had 
probably done little service to mankind ; but, by confin^ 
ing himself to what was within his comprehension, he 
laid the foondatien of a system of knowledge, which rises 
by degrees^ and does honour to the human understanding. 
Newton, building upon this foundation, and in like man- 
ner, confining his inquiries to the law of gravitation, and 
the properties of light, performed wonders. If he had 
attempted a great deal more, he had done a great deal 
less, and perhaps nothing at all. Ambitious of following 
such great examples, with unequal steps, alas ! and un- 
equal force, we have attempted an inquiry into one little 
C^orner only, of the buman mind ; that corner which seems 
to be most exposed to vulgar observation, and to be most 
easily comprehended ; and yetf if we have delineated it 
justly, it must be acknowledged, that the accounts here- 
tofore given of it were very lame, and wide of the truth." 
From these observations, when compared with the mag- 
nitude of the work which the author lived to execute, 
there is some ground for supposing, that, in the progress 
of bis researches, he became more and more sensible of 
the mutual connection and dependence which exists among 
the conclusions we form concerning the various princi- 
ples of human nature ; even concerning those which seem, 
on a superficial view, to have the most remote relation to 
each other. And it was fortunate for the worlds that;, in 
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this r«q^et» he was indueed to extend his views so far 
beyond the limits of his original design. His exaoiinatioDy 
imkedy of the powers of external perception^ and of the 
^estions immediately connected with tbem^ bears tnarkt 
of a still more minute diligence and aecnracy than appear 
in some of his speenlations concerning the other parts 
of oar frame; and what he has written on the former 
subject, in his Inquiry into the Human Mind, is evidently 
more highly finished both in matter and form, than the 
▼oJnmes wbieh he published in his more advanced years. 
The Tahie, however, of these is inestimable to future ad- 
irontorers in the same arduous undertaking ; not only, in 
eonsequence of the aids they furnish as a rough draught 
of the field to be examined, but, by the example they 
exhibit of a method of investigation on such subjects, 
hitjierto very imperfectly understood by philosophers. It 
is by the originality of this method, so systematically 
pursued in all his researches, still more than by the im- 
portaneeof his particular conclusions, that he stands so 
conspieuously distinguished among those who have hith- 
erto prosecuted analytically the study of roan. 

I have heard it sometimes mentioned, as a subject of 
regret, that the writers who have applied themselves to 
this branch of knowledge, have, in general, aimed at a 
great deal more than it was possible to accomplish ; ex- 
tending their researches to all the difierent parts of our 
constitution, while a long life might be well employed in 
examining and describing the phenomena connected with 
any one pailicular faculty. Dr. Beid, in a passage already 
quoted from his Inquiry, might have been supposed to 
give some countenance to this opinion ; if his own subse* 
qnent labours did not so strongly sanction the practice in 
question. The truth, I apprehend, is, that such detach- 
ed researches eoncernine the human mind, can seldom be 
attempted with much hope of success ; and that those 
who have recommended them, have not attended sufi!- 
eienlly to the circumstances whieh so remarkably distin- 
guish this studyi from that which has for its object tho 
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pkiloBopby of the material worid« A fetr ronarks in 
iVuitrationof this proposition seem to me to be necestary» 
IB order to justify the relisonableness of Dr. Beid^s Qodfer* 
taking ; and they will be found to apply with still greater 
foree> to the labours of such, as may wish to avail them- 
selves of a similar analysis in explaining the varieties of 
human genius and eharaeter, or in developing the latent 
eapaeities of the youthftil mind* 

One consideration of a mol*e general nature isyin the 
first place, worthy of notice ; that iki the infanoy of every 
science* the grand and fundamental iesideratum is a bold 
and comprehensive outline $ somewhat for the same rea- 
son^ that, in tlie cultivation of an extensive eountiy, for** 
ests must be cleared, and wildernesses reelaimed, before 
the liihits of private property are fixed with accuracy $ 
and long before the period, when the divisions and sub<t 
divisions of separate possessions give rise to the details 
of a curious and refined husbandry. The specnlations of 
lord Bacon embraced all the objects of fanmietki knowledge. 
Th'o^e of Newton and Boyle were confined to physics ; but 
included an astonishing range of the material universe. 
The labours of their successors in our own times, have 
been employed with no less zeal, in pursuing those more 
particular, but equally abstruse investigations, in which 
they were unable to engage, for want of a sufficient stock, 
both of facts and of general principles ; and which did 
not perhaps interest their curiosity in any considerable 
degree. 

If these observations are allowed to hold to a certain 
el^tent with respect to all the sciences, they apply in a 
more peculiar manner to the subjects treated of in Dr. 
Reid's writings ; subjects which are all so intimately con* 
nected, that it may be doubted, if it be possible to inves- 
tigate any one completely, without some general acquaint- 
ance, at least, with the rest. Even the theory of the an* 
derstaiiding may receive important lights from an exam- 
ination of the active and the moral powers; the state of 
which in the mind of every individaal, will be found to 
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kaire a powerful influeltee on his intelleetual ohamcrtop : 
ivhUe* on the other h^ndf an aoeurate analysis of the fa^ 
nlties tf the nnderstandingt would probably go far to olh 
iriate the ske^tieal diffieulties which have been start- 
ed eoneeming the origin of our moral ideas. It ap- 
pears to met therefore, that, whateTer be the department 
of mental scienoe that we propose more partioiilarly to 
eultivate, it is neoessary to begin with a survey of human 
nature in all its various parts ; studying these parts, bpw- 
erer, not so much on their own aeeount, as with a refer- 
enee to the applications of which our conclusions are sus- 
ceptible to our favourite purpose* The researches of Dr. 
Beid, when considered carefully in the relation which 
they bear to each other, afford numberless illustrations 
of the truth of this remark. His leading design was evi^ 
dently to overthrow the modern system of skepticism ;. 
and at every successive step of his progress, new and un- 
expected lights break in on his fundamental principles. 

It is. however, chiefly in their practical application to 
the conduct of the understanding, and the culture of th$ 
heart, that such partial views are likely to be dangerous; 
for here they tend not only to mislead our theoretical con- 
clusions, but to counteract our improvement and happiness. 
Of this I am so fully convinced, that the most faulty 
theories of human nature, provided only they embrace 
the whole of it, appear to me less mischievous in their 
probable eflfects, than those more accurate and microscop- 
ical researches which are habitually confined to one par- 
ticular comer of our constitution. It is easy to conceive, 
that where the attention is wholly engrossed with the in- 
tellectual powers, the moral principles will be in danger 
of running to waste : and it is no less certain, on the other 
hand, that, by confining our care to the moral constiin- 
tion alone, we may suffer the understanding to remain 
under the influence of unhappy prejudices, and destitute 
of those just and enlightened views, without which the 
worthiest dispositions are of little use, either to ourselvev 
or society. An exclusive attention to any one of the sub* 
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ordinate parts of our frames to the culture of taste, for 
example, or of the argumentative powers, or even to the 
refinement of our moral sentiments and feelings, must be 
attended with a Iiazard proportionally greater. 

** In forming the human character/' says Bacon, in a 
passage which lord Bolingbroke has pronounced to be one 
of the finest and deepest in his writings, <<we must not 
proceed, as a statuary does in forming a statue, who works 
^M>metimes on the face, sometimes on the limbs, sometimes 
on the folds of the drapery; but we must proceed, and 
it is in our power to proceed, as nature does in forming 
a flower, or any other of her productions ; she throws out 
altogether, and at once, the whole system of being, and 
the rudiments of all the parts. Budimenta partium om- 
nium simul parit et prodtusiU*^^ 

Of this pass^e, so strongly marked with Bacon's ca- 
pacious intellect, and so richly adorned with his « philo- 
sophical fancy ,"t I ^^ »®* weaken the impression by any 
eomment; and, indeed, to those who do not intuitively 
perceive its evidence, no comment would be useful. 

In what I have hitherto said of Dr. Reid's speculations, 
I have confined myself to such general views of the scope 
of his researches, and of his mode of philosophizing, as 
seemed most likely to facilitate the perusal of his works 
to those readers who have not been much conversant with 
these abstract disquisitions. A slight review of some of 
the more important and fundamental objections which 
have been proposed to his doctrines, may, I hope, be use- 
ful as a farther preparation for the same course of study. 

Of these objections, the four following appear to me 
to be chiefly entitled to attention. 

1. That he has assumed gratuitously in all his reason- 
ings, that theory concerning the human soul, which the 
scheme of materialism calls in question. 

• In the foregoing paragi'aph, I have borrowed, with a very trifling alter- 
fttioti, lord Bolingbroke's words, in a beautiful paraphrase ou Bacon's re- 
mark. See his Idea of a Patriot King. 

t An cxp ressioD applied by Gibbon to the eloquence of Burke. 
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S. That his views tend to damp the ardour of phUo- 
sophieal curiositj, by stating as ultimate facts, phenom- 
ena which may be resolved into principles more simple 
and general. 

5. That, by an unnecessary multiplication of original 
or instinctive principles, he has brought the science of 
mind into a state more perplexed and unsatisfactory, than 
that in which it was left by Locke and his successors. 

4. That his philosophy, l^y sanctioning an appeal from 
the decisions of the learned to the voice of the multitude, 
is unfavourable to a spirit of free inquiry, and lends ad* 
ditional stability to popular errors, 

1. With respect to Dr. Reid's supposed assumption of 
a doubtful hypothesis concerning the nature of the think- 
ing and sentient principle, it is almost sufficient for me to 
observe, that the charge is directed against that very point 
of his philosophy in which it is most completely invul- 
nerable. The circumstance which peculiarly character- 
izes the inductive science of mind is, that it professes to 
abstain from all speculations concerning its nature and 
essence,- confining the attention entirely to phenomena, 
for which we have the evidence of consciousness, and to 
the laws by which these phenomena are regulated. In 
this respect, it differs equally, in its scope, from the pneu- 
roatological discussions of the schools ,• and from the no 
less visionary theories, so loudly vaunted by the physiolog- 
ical metaphysicians of more modern times. Compared 
with the first, it differs, as the inquiries of the mechanical 
philosophers concerning the laws of moving bodies, differ 
from the discussions of the ancient sophists concerning 
the existence and the nature of motion. Compared with 
the other, the difference is analogous to what exists be- 
tween the conclusions of Newton concerning the law of 
gravitation, and his query concerning the invisible ether 
of which he supposed it might, possibly, be the effect. The 
facts which this inductive science aims at ascertaining, rest 
on their own proper evidence ,• an evidence unconncked 
with all these hypotheses, and which would not, in tho 
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Mi«Uest degrae, be afieetedf alUioogh the truth of aaj 
mie of them should be fully established. It is not^ there- 
twef on aeeottot of its ioeonsisteaey with aiij fu'vourite 
opinioni of my own» that I would oppo§e the dis^uisitioas 
either of seholastie pueumatology, or of physiokgieal 
metapbysies; but beeause I eonsider them as an idle 
waste of time and genius» on questions where our eouelu- 
sions ean neither be Terified nor overturned by an appeal 
to experiment or observation. Sir Isaae Newton's query 
eonceraing the eause of gravitation was certainly not tn- 
consisteHt with bis own diseoveries eoneeroing its laws ; 
but what would have been the eonseqnenees to the worlds 
if he had indulged himself in the prosecution of hypothet- 
ical theories with respect to the former, instead of directing 
his astonishing powers to an investigation of the latter • 

That the general spirit of Dr. Reid's philosophy is bos- 
tile to the conclusions of the materialist, is indeed a fact: 
not, however, beeause his system rests on the contraqr 
hypothesis as a fundamental principle, but because his m* 
quiries have a. powerful tendency to wean the understand'- 
ing gradually from those obstinate associations and pr^u- 
dices, to which the common mechanical theories of mind 
owe all their plausibility. It is, in truth, much more 
from such examples of sound research concerniiig the 
laws of thought, than from any direct metaphysical refu- 
tation, that a change is to be expected in the opinions of 
those who have been accustomed to confound together two , 
classes of phenomena, so completely and essentially dif- 
ferent. But this view of the subject does not belong to 
the present' argument. 

It has been recommended of late, by ^ medical author 
of great reputation, to those who wish to study the hu« 
man mind, to begin with preparing themselves for the 
task by the study of anatomy. I must confess, I cannot 
perceive the advantages of this order of investigation ; as 
the anatomy of the body does not seem to me more likely 
to (brow light on the philosophy of the mind, than an 
analysis of the mind to throw light on the physiology of 
the body. To ascertain, iudeed, the general laws-of their 
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t<lMie«tioii frnm f«etB eshibtlshed by obser?&tioii or M* 
periineat) is a reasonable and most inleresting object of 
phflosophieal eariotUy; and in this inqairj) which iiras 
long ago proposed and recommended by lord Bacon, a 
knowledge of the eoastitulion both of mind and body is 
iafiapensably requisite ; bat even here, if we wish to pro- 
oced on firm ground^ the two olasses of fliets must be kept 
oompletely distiaet ; so that neither of them may be warp- 
od or distorted, in consequence of theories suggested by 
their sapposed rehitions or analogies.* Thus, in many 
of the phenomena, connected with cnstom and habit, there 
is ample scope for investigating general laws, both with 
respect to our mental and our corporeal fpame ; but what 
light do. we derive from such information eoneeming this 
part of our constitution as is contained in the following 
sentence of Locke ? «* Habits seem to be but trains of 
motion in the animal spirits, which, once set ^-going, con- 
tinue in the same steps they have been used to, which by 
often treading are worn into a smooth path." In Hke 
manner, the laws which regulate the connection between 
the mind and oor external organs, in the ease of percep- 
tion, have furnished a very fertile subject of examination 
to some of the best of our modem philosophers ; but how 
impotent does the genins of Newton itself appear, when 
it attempts to shoot the golf which separates the sensiblo 
world, and the sentient principle? ** Is not the sensoriuoi 
of animals," he asks in one of his queries, ^Uhe place 
where the sentient substance is present, and to which the 
sensible species of things are brought through the nerves 
and brain, that they may be perceived by the mind pres- 
ent in that place 7^* 

It ought to be remembered also, that this inquiry, with 
respect to the laws regulating the connection between our 
bodily organization, and the phenomena subjected to our 
own consciousness, is but one particular department of 
the philosophy of the mind; and that there still remains 

* Bkmenti of tbe Pbiloaopbj of the Httman Mind» pp. ii, t8. Sd. edit ' 
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a wide and indeed boundless region, where all our iota 
must be obtained from our own mental operations, fn 
examining^ for instance, the powers of judgment and rea- 
soning, let an.y person of sound understanding, after pe- 
rusing the observations of Bacon on the different classes 
of our prejudices, or those of Loeke on the abuse of words> 
torn his attention to the speculations of some of our eon- 
tomporary theorists; and he will at once perceive the 
distinction between the two modes of investigation which 
I wish at present to contrast* << Beasoning,'' says one of 
the most ingenious, and original of these, *« is that opera- 
tion of the sensorium, by which we excite *two or many 
tribes of ideas ; and then re-excite the ideas, in which 
they differ or correspond. If we determine this difference, 
it is called judgment; if we in vain endeavour to deter* 
mine it, it is called doubting. If we re-exeite the ideas 
ii^ which they differ, it is called distinguishing ; if we re- 
exeite tliose in which they correspond, it is called com- 
paring.""*^ In what acceptation the word idea is to be 
understood in the foregoing passage, may be learned from 
the following defmition of the same author: ** The word 
idea has various meanings in the writers of metaphysic:; 
it is here used simply for those notions of external things, 
which our organs of sense bring us acquainted with orig-. 
inally ; and is defined, a contraction or motion, or config- 
uration of the fibres, which constitute the immediate or- 
gan of sense.'*! Mr. Hume, who was less of a physiolo- 
gist than Dr. Darwin, has made use of a language by no 
means so theoretical and arbitrary ; but still widely re- 
moved from the simplicity and precision essentially nec- 
essary in studies, where every thing depends on the.eau-, 
tious use of terms. ** Belief," according to hifn, is *' a 
lively idea related to or associated with a present impres^r 
sion ; memory is the faculty l^ which we repeat our im- 
pressions, so as that they retain a considerable degree of 
their first vivacity, and are somewhat intermediate betwixt 
an idea and an impression.'^ 

* ZooQomia, vol. i. p. 181. Sd edit. f ^^i^* ^^^' ^* PP* ^^» ^^ 
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Aeeovding to the views of Dr. Reid^ the terms whieh 
express the sinqiple powers of the mind, are considered as 
ansuseeptiUe of deinitlon or explanation; the words, 
feeling, for example^ knowledge, will, doubt, belief, being 
in this respeet on the same footing with the words, green 
or soarlet, sweet or bitter. To the names of these men- 
tal operations, all men annex some notions, more or lesi 
distinet ; and the only way of conveying to them notionv 
more correct, is by teaching them to exercise thdr own 
powers of reflection. The definitions quoted from Hume 
and Darwin, even if they were more unexceptionable in 
point of phraseology, would, for these reasons, be unpbi- 
losophical, as attempts to simplify what is incapable ni 
analyns ; but as they are actually stated, they not only 
envelop truth in mystery, but lay a foundation, at the very 
ontset, for an erroneous theory. It is worth while to add, 
that of the two theories in question, that of Darwin, how 
inferior soever, in the estimation of competent judges, as 
a philosophical woric, is by far the best calcnlated to im- 
pose on a very wide circle of readers, by the mixture it 
exhibits of crude and visionary metaphysics, with those 
important facts and conclusions which might be expected 
from the talents and experience of such a writer, in the 
present advanced state of medical and physiological 
science* The questions which have been hitherto con- 
fined to a few, prepared for such discussions by habits of 
philesophical study, are thus submitted to the eonsidera-^ 
tioo, niDt only of the cultivated and enlightened mitids, 
which adorn the medical profession, but of the half-in- 
formed multitude who follow the medical trade : nor if 
it to be doubted, that many of these will give the author 
credit, upon subjects of which they feel themselves in- 
competent to judge, for the same ability which he dis- 
plays within their own professional sphere. The hypothet- 
ical principles assumed by Hume are intelligible to those 
only who are familiarized to the language of the schools; 
and his ingemiity and* elegance, captivating as they are 
to iMn of taste and refinement^ possess slight attractions 
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tb the majority of sneh as are most likely to be mnkd by 
his conclitsions. 

After ally I do not apprehend that the physiologieal 
theories eoDceming the mindy iwhieh have made so maeh 
noise of late, will prodaee a rery lasting impression. The 
spleiidoor of Dr. Darwia's aeeomplishments eiould not fall 
to bestow a temporary Importance on whatever opinions 
were sanctioned by bis name ; as the chemical discoveries 
wliieh have immortalized that of Priestley, have, for a 
while, recalled from oblivion the reveries of Hartl^. 
But, abstracting from these aecidental instances^ in which 
haman reason seems to have held a retrograde course^ 
tiiere has certainly been, since the time of Des Cartes, a 
eontinual,and, on the whole, a very remarkable approaeh 
to the inductive plan of studying human nature. We may 
trace this in the writings even of those who profess to 
consider thought merely, as an agitation of the ftratu; in 
the writings more partieitlarly of Hume and ot Eklvetins ; 
both of whom, although they may have ooeasioniMy ex- 
pressed themselves in an unguarded manner conoemiflg 
the nature of mind, have, in their most useful and prac- 
tical disquisitions, been prevented, by their own good 
eease, from blending any theory with respect to the 
^mueo of the intellectual phenomena, with the hislory of 
fiicts, or the investigation of general laws. The authors 
who form the most conspicuous exceptioiis to this gra^ 
nlil progress, consist chiefly of men, whose errors may be 
easily accounted for, by the prejudices connected with 
their circumscribed habits of observation and inquiry ; of 
physiologists, accustomed to attend to that part alone of 
the human frame, which the knife of the anatomist caif 
lay open ; or of chemists, who enter on the analysis of 
thought, fresh from the-decompowtions of the laborato- 
ry; carrying into the theory of mind itself, what Bacon 
expressively calls, <<the smoke and tarnish of the furnace.^ 
Of the value of such pursuits, none can think more highly 
than myself ; but I must be allowed to observe, that the 
most distinguished pre-eminenoe in them does not neecff- 
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mviHy imply a «apaeity of oelleeted and abstiueted re- 
fleelion* or an trnderstanding sttperior lo the prejudicet 
of early associatioDraiid the iUuaioiis of |)opular language* 
I will not go so far as CieeiH), when he ascribes to thoso 
who possess these advantages, a more than ordinary ?ig* 
our of intellect : «< Magni est ingeoii revoeare mentem ft 
sensibus* et cogitationein a eonsuetudine abdueere/' I 
m^uld only olaiia for tbem^ the nerit of patieiit and can* 
tloos researdi ; and woaM exa^t from th^r aaiagonisti 
the same qoalifteatioiis.*' 

In ofiVring these remarks, I h^ve no vish to exak 
any one branch of aseful knowledge at the expense of 
another, bat to combat prejodioes equally fatal to the 
progress of them aU. With the same view, I mmnoC help 
taking notice of a prevailing, hut very mistaken idea, that 
the formatioa of a hypothetaeal system is a stronget 
pro€»f of inTeDtire. genius, than the patient investigation 
of natnre in the way of uidnetion. To form a system^ 
an^ars to the yoimg and inexperienood nnderstandhigf a 
species of creation ; to ascend slowly to general eoneia* 
sions, from the observatimi and comparison of parttoular 
facts, is to comment servilely on the works of another. 

No opinion, surely^ can be more groundless* To fix on 
a few principles, or even on .b single prino^le, as tiio 
foundation of a theory ; and by an artfol sttttement of 
si^posed facts, aided by a dexterous use of languagCy ta 
^e a plausible explanation^ by means of it, of an im- 
mense number of phenomena; is wiitfain the peadi>of moot 
men whose talents have been a little esereised among 
the subtilties of the schools: whepeas» to follow nature 
tbn»Qgh all her ¥arieties with a quick yet an exact eye| 
to record faithf uUy what she exhibits, and to record noth- 
ing more; to traeo, amidst the diversity of her -opera- 
tions, the simple and comprehensive laws by which th^ 
are regulated, and sometimes to guess at the beneficent 
paijposes to which they aii« subservient ; may be safely 

• Note D. 
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prononneed to be the highest eflS»rt of a created intelli* 
gence. And, aecordinglyy the number of ingenious the- 
orists has, in every age, been great.; that of sound phi- 
losophers has been i^onderfuUy small ; or rather, they 
are only beginning now.to have a glimpse of their way, in 
consequence of the combined li^ts furnished by their 
predecessors. 

Des Cartes aimed at a complete system of physics, de- 
duced d priori from the abstract suggestions of his own 
reason: Newton aspired no higher, than at a faithful 
<• interpretation of nature,'' in a few of the more general 
laws which she presents to our notice : and yet the intel- 
lectual power displayed in the voluminous writings of 
the former vanishes into nothing, when compared with 
what we may trace in a single page of the latter. On 
this occasion a remark of lord Bacon appears singularly 
apposite ; that <« Alexander and Csesar, though they acted 
without the aid of magic or prodigy, performed exploits 
that are truly greater than what fable reports of king 
Arthur or Amadis de Gaul.'' 

I shall only add farther on this head, that the last ob^ 
servation holds more strictly with respect to the philoso- 
phy of the human mind, than any other branch of science; 
for there is no subject whatever, on which it is so easy 
to form theories calculated to impose on the multitude ; 
and none, where the discovery of truth is attended with 
so many difficulties. One great cause of this is, the an- 
alogical or tlieoretical terms employed in ordinary lan- 
guage to express every thing relating either to our intel- 
lectual or active powers ; in consequence of which, spe- 
cious explanations of the most mysterious phenomena may 
be given to superficial inquirers ; while, at the same time, 
the labour of just investigation is increased to an incal- 
culable degree. 

2. To allege, that "this circumscription of the field of 
our inquiries concerning the mind tends to damp the ar- 
dour of philosophical curiosity," is a charge not less un- 
founded than the former; inasmuch as every physical 
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itiquiry concerning the material world is circumscribed 
by limits precisely analogous, tn all our investigationsi 
whatever their subject maybe, the business of philosophy 
is confined to a reference of particular ^acts to other facts 
more generitl ; arid our most successful researches must 
at length terminate in some law of nature, of which no 
explanation can be giVen. In its application to Br. Reid, 
this C»bjection has^ I think, been more pointedly directed 
against his reasonings concerning the process of nature in 
perception ; a part of his writings which, as it is of funda* 
mental importance in his general system, he has laboured 
with peeuliai' care. The result is, indeed, by no means 
flattering to the pride of those theorists, who profess to 
explain every thing; for it amounts td an aeknowledg- 
Dient, that, after all the lights which anatomy and physi- 
ologjr supply, the information we obtain, by means of our 
senses, concerning the existence and the qualities 6f mat- 
ter, is no less incomprehensible to our faculties, than it 
appears to the most illiterate peasant ; and that all we 
have gained, is a more precise and complete acquaintance 
with some particulars in our animal economy, highly in- 
teresting indeed when regarded in their proper light, as 
accessions to our physical knowledge, but, considered in 
connection with the philosophy of the mind, affording 
only a more accurate statement of the astonishing phe- 
nomena which we would vainly endeavour to explain. 
This language has been charged, but most unjustly and 
ignorantly, with mysticism; for the same charge may be 
brought, with equal fairness, against all the most import- 
ant discoveries in the sciences. It was in truth, the very 
objection urged against Newton, when his adversaries 
eontended, that gravity was to be ranked with the occiitt 
qualities of the schoolmen, till its mechanical cause should 
be assigned ; and the answer given to this objection by 
Sir Isaac Newton's commentator, Mr. Maclaurin, may be 
literally applied, in the instance before us^ to the induo- 
tive philosophy of the human mind. 

TOX. !• 7 
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'<The opponents of Newton, finding nothing;, to olgefit; 
to his observations and reasonings, pretepded to find ^| 
resemblance between bis doctrines and the e:xplo|d.e4 ten-, 
ets of the scholastic philosophy* They triampbed mightr 
ilv in treating gravity as an occult quality, because he, 
did not pretend to deduce this principle fully from itf«^ 

cause I know not that ever it was made au ob-.. 

jection to the circulation of the blood, that there if no , 
small difficulty in accounting for it mechanically. They^ 
too, who first extended gravity to air, vapogr,^ and to all 
bodies round the earth, had their praise; though the 
cause of gravity was as obscure as before ; or rather aji- 
peared more mysterious, after they had shewn, that there 
was no body found near the earth, exempt from gravity^ 
th^t might be supposed to be it« cause. Why, then^ were 
his admirable discoveries, by which this principle was 
extended over the universe* so ill relished by some phi- 
losophers? The truth is, lie had^ with great evidence^ 
overthrown the boasted schemes by which they pretended 
to unravel all the mysteries of nature; and the philoso- . 
phy he introduced, in place of them.^ carrying with it a,, 
sincere confession of our being fi^r froni a complete and < 
perfect knowledge of it, eould not please those wlio had 
been accustomed to imagine themselves possessed of the 
eternal reasons and primary causes of all things. 

<« It was, however, no new thing that this philosophy ^ 
should meet with opposition. All the useful discoveries , 
that were made in former times, and particularly in the 
seventeenth century, had to struggle with the prejudices . 
of those who had accustomed themselves, not so nxuchas , 
to think but in a certain systematic w^y; who could. not 
be prevailed on to abandon their favourite seheme^i while, 
they were able to imagine the least pretext for cent ini|- . 
ing the dispute. Every art and talent was displayed tq^ 
support their falling cause; no aid seen^ed foreign to 
them that could in any manner annoy, their adversary | . 
and such often was the^r obstinacyy th^ truth was ablet, 
to make little progress^ till they were succeeded by younger 
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pmotis v/bio had not bo strongly imbibed their preju- 
dree8> 

These exeelletit observations are not the less applieatile 
to the subject now under consideration^ that the part of 
Dr. Reid's writing^ lirhieh suggested the quotation, Ididi 
only to the eorreotibh of an inveterate prejudice* not to 
any new general cobcrusion. It is probable, indeed, now 
that the Ideal Theory has in a great measure disappeared 
Itom oiir late metaphysical systems, that those who have 
k lileasiire in detracting from the merits of their prede- 
cessors, may be disposed to represent it as an idle waste 
o^ labour and ingenuity, to have entered into a serious 
refutation of an hypothesis at once gratuitous and incon- 
ceivable. A different judgment, however, will be formed 
by such, as are acquainted with the extensive influence, 
which, from the earliest accountis of science, this single 
prejudice has had in vitiating almost every branch of the 
philosophy of the mind ; and who, at the same time, 
recollect the names of the illustrious men, by whom, in 
more modem times, it has been adopted as an incontro- 
vertible principle. It is sufficient for me to mention those 
of Berkeley, Huniie, Locke, Clarke and Newton. To the 
two first of these, it has served as the basis of their skep- 
tical conclusions, which seem indeed to follow from it as 
necessary consequences ; while the others repeatedly re- 
ter to It in their reasonings* as one of those facts concern- 
ing the mind, of which it would be equally superfluous to 
attempt a proof or a refutation. 

I have enlarged on this part of Dr. Reid's writings the 
more fully, as he was himself disposed, on all occasions^ 
to rest upon it his chief merit as an author. In proof of 
this, I shall transcribe a few sentences from a letter ot 
his to Dr. Gregory, dated 20th August, 1790. 

«< It would be want of candour not to own, that I think 
there is some merit in what you are pleased to call my 
philosophy; but I think it lies ehiefly in having called in . 
question the eommbn theory of ideas or images of things 
in the mind being the only objects of thought; a theory 
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founded on natural prejadieeSf and so univecsally received 
as to be iuterwoven with the structure of language. Yet 
were I to give ypu a detail of what led me to call in ques-* 
lion this theory* after I had long held it as self-evident 
and unquestionable, you woulc) think, as I do, that there 
was much of chance in the matter. The diseovery was 
the birth of time, not of genius ; and Berkeley and Hume 
did more to bring it to light than the man that hit upon 
it. I think there is hardly any thing that can be called 
mine in the philosophy of the mind,, which does not fol- 
low with ease from the detection of this prejudice. 

<< I must, therefore, beg of you most earnestly, to make 
no contrast in my favour to the disparagement of my 
predecessors in the same pursuit. I can truly say of 
them, and shall always avow, what you are pleased to 
say of me, that but for the assistance I have received 
from their writings, I never could have wrot§ or thought 
what I have done.** 

S. Somewhat eonnectecl w,ith the last objection, are 
the eensures which have been so frequently bestowed on 
Dr.Reid, for '<an unnecessary and unsystematical mul- 
tiplicatioo of original or instinctive principles.'' 

In reply to these censures I have little to add to what 
I have re^narked on the same topic, in the Philosophy pf 
the Human Mind. That the fault which is thus ascrib- 
ed to Dr.Reid has been really committed by some inge- 
nious writers in this part of the island, I most readily 
allow ; nor will I take upon me to assert, that he has, in 
no instance, fallen into it himself. Such instances, hoWf 
ever, will be found, on an accurate examination of his 
works, to be comparatively few, and to bear a very trifling 
proportion to those, in which he ha^ most successfully 
and decisively displaycc) l^is acuteness, in exposing the 
premature and flimsy generalizations of his predecessors. 

A certain degree of leaning to that extreme to which 
Dr^Reid seems to have inclined, was, at the time when 
he wrote, much safer than the opposite bias. From the 
earliest ages, the sciences in general^ and more particu- 
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larly the seienee of the human miad^hlEite been vitiated 
by an undue love of simplieity ; aqd; in the eour^e of the 
last century^ this disposition » after having been long dis- 
played in subtile theories concerning the Active Powers^ 
or the Principles of Human Conducti has been directed 
to similar i*efinements vvith respect to the Faculties of 
the Understanding, and the truths Avith ivhich they are 
eonversant. Mr. Hume himself has coincided so far with 
the Hartleian school, as to represent the ** principle of 
union and cohesion among our simple ideas as a kind of 
attraclion, of as universal application in the mental vorld 
as in the natural ;'^'^ and Dr. Hartley, vrith a still more 
ssmguine imagination, looked forward to an en, ^* when 
future generations shall put all kinds of evidi nces and 
inquiries into mathematical forms ; reducing Aristotle's 
ten categories, and bishop Wilkin's forty summa genera, 
to the head of quantity alone, so as to make mathemat- 
ics and logic, natural history and civil history, natural phi- 
losophy and philosophy of all other kinds, coincide omni ex 
paHe."f 

It is needless to remark the obvious tendency of such 
premature generalizations to withdraw the attention from 
the study of particular phenomena | while the effect of 
Reid's mode of philosophizing, even in those instances 
where it is carried to an excess, is to detain us, in this 
preliminary step, a little longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The truth is, that when the phenomena are once 
ascertained, generalization is here of comparatively little 
Talue, and a task of far less difficulty than to observe 
facts with precision, and to record them with fairness. 

In no part of Dr. Reid's writings, I am inclined to think» 
eould more plausible criticisms be made on this ground, 
than in his classification of our active principles ; but 
even there, the facts are always placed fully and distinietly 
before the reader. That several of the benevolent affec- 
tions which he has stated as ultimate facts in our consti- 

* Treatise of Human Nature, toI i. p. 30. f Hartley on Man, 

p. 207. 4to. edit. Loud. 1791. 
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ttftimii iniglit beamfyoed into the same gt^nerkl pHneiiflt 
-diflbreiitly modifledy aeoording to mrcumtstanoesy there 
^ean* in my opinion^ tie little doubt. Th]», iiowever^ as I 
have else^iMre obsenred,* notirithsCanding the stress 
*irhieb has been sometimes laid upon {(» is ehjefly a ques- 
tion of arrangement. Whethefr ive suppose these affee- 
(ions to be all ultimate faets^ or some of them to be re- 
eelvable into otfier faets more general ; they are e^alfy 
to be regarded as eonstitnent parts i>f humato nature ; and» 
iq;ion either suppositioOf we have equal reason to admire 
the wisdom with whieh that nature is adapted to the sit- 
imtion in whieh it is placed. The laWs Whi6h regulate 
the aeqnired perceptions of sights are sn^e!y as much a 
part of our frame> as thos^ wtlieh regulate any of omr 
original perceptions ; and, although they require, for their 
development, a ceKain degree of experience and obser- 
Tation in the individual, the uniformity of the result shews» 
tiiat there is nothing arbitrary nor accidental in their 
origin, tn this point of view, what can be more phito- 
aophioal, as well.as beautiful, than the words of Mr. Fer- 
guson, that <' natural aflfeetion springs up in the soul of the 
mother, as the milk springs in her breast, to furnish nour- 
ishment to her child !'* « The effect is here to the race,'^ 
as the same author has excellently obsert ed, ^< what the 
vital motion of the heart is to the individual ; too neces- 
sary to the preservation of nature's works, to be intrust- 
ed to thepreearious will or intention of those most nearly 
eoneemed.^'t 

The question, indeed^ eoncertting the origin of our dif- 
ferent aflfeetions, leads to some curious analytical disqui- 
sitions i but is of very subordinate importance td th6se 
inquiries whieh relate to their laws^ and uses, ahd mutual 
feferenees. In many ethical systems, however, it seemi 
to have been considered iis the most inte^stidg subject 

* Outlines cf Moral Philosopfa7, pp. 79, 80. 8d edit Edin. tSOl. 

t Principles of Moral and Politieal Seienoe, Part I. ehap. i. seet. 3. Of the 
prineiplts of society in hnman nature. T&e t^hole dtsens^bn UAit^A, in a 
singular degree, the soondcit philosophy with the Most el6qaent descripCion. 
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ofdisqiiisitioii which this wonderful part of: our frame 
pjpesc^ts. ^ 

Id Dr.Reid's Essays on the Intellectual Bowers of) 
M^n» and ip his Inquiry, into the Human Mind, I reeol- 
leet little that can justly in^nr a similar censure^ not<T- 
withstanding the ridicule which Dr. Priestley has at? 
tempted to throw oa the la^t of these performances, inx 
his « Table of Raid's Instinctive Principles.*'* Toex^. 
amine all the articles enurmerated in that table, would 
require a greater, latitude of disquisition than the limits | 
of. this miemoir ajlpw ; andji jthereforct I shall confine my. 
observations to a few in^tapcesi, where the precipitancy 
of the general criticism . seems to me to admit of little: 
dispute. In this light I canuQt help considering it, when* 
applied to those disposition^ or determinations of the mindy . 
to which Dr. Reid has- given the names of the principle of 
ereduWyf and the principle of vera4sity^ How > far these » 
titles jare happily chosen* is a qiiestion.of little moment; . 
and.on that point I.am ready tp make every concession*. 
I /contend only for what is essentially connected- with the v 
oI{|ection which has given rise to these remarks. 

*• That any man*" says Dr. Priestley, << should imagine 
that, a peculiar instinctive principle was necessary to ex- • 
plain our giving credit to the relations ^f others, .appears . 
to me, who have been used to see. things in a different 
lig^t, very extraordinai^ ; and yet this doctrine is ad- 
Tanced ,by Dr. Reid, and adopted by Dr. Beattie. But . 
really," he adds, ** what the former says in favour of itj , 
is hardly .deserving the slightest. notice."f 

The passage quoted by Dr. Priestley, in justification,, 
of this very peremptory decision, is as follows : '* If cre« 
ddlity werethe effect of reasoning and experience, it must ^ 
grow up and.g^ther strength in the same proportion as 
reaaion and experience, do. But if it is the gift of naturOj, ^ 
it will be the strongest in. childhood, andjimited and/^ 

* foMsuasUoD of Beid'i Inqvbjr, k^ LMidi 1 fOT^ . t SlttmiofttiMi of .' 
Reid't lAqoiiy, &ie. p. SS. . 
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restrained by experience ; and Ibe most superficial view 
of huniai#life shews that this last is Che oasCf and not 
the first." 

To my own judgment, this argument of Dr. Reid's^ 
when connected with the excellent illustrations which ac- 
company it, carries complete conviction ; and I am con- 
firmed in my opinion by finding that Mr. Smith, a writer 
inferior to none in acuteness, and strongly disposed by the 
peculiar bent of his genius, to simplify, as far as possible, 
the philosophy of human nature, has, in the latest edition 
of his Theory of Moral Sentiments, acquiesced in this 
very conclusion ; urging in support of it the same reason- 
ing which Dr. Priestley afiects to estimate so lightly. 
"There seems to be in young children an instinctive dis- 
position to believe whatever they are told. Nature seems 
to have judged it necessary for their preservation, that 
they should, for some time at least, put implicit confidence 
in those to whom the care of their childhood, and of the 
earliest and most necessary part of their education, is in- 
trusted. Their credulity, accordingly, is excessive, and 
it requires' long and much experience of the falsehood of 
mankind to reduce them to a reasonable degree of diffi- 
dence and distrust.*^* Tliat Mr, Smithes opinion also 
coincided with Dr. Reid's, in what he has stated concern- 
the principle of veracity, appears evidently from the re- 
marks which immediately follow the passage just quoted. 
But I must not add to the length of this memoir by un- 
necessary citations. 

Another instinctive principle mentioned by Reid, is 
w our belief of the continuance of the present course of 
nature.'' "All our knowledge of nature,'' he observes, 
•• beyond our original perceptions is got by experience, 
nnd consists in the interpretation of natural signs. The 
lippearance of the sign is followed by the belief of the 
thing signified. Upon this principle of our constitution^ 
not only acquired perception, but also induetive reasonings 

* Smith's Theory, lj»t edit PartVII. seet 4. 
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and all reasoning from analogy* is grounded ; and, there- 
fore> for want of a better name, \vo shall beg ^ve to eall 
it the mduc^fre pnnetpte. It is from the force of this 
principle that we immediately assent to that axiom, upon 
whioh all our knowledge of nature is built, that eflfeets of 
the same kind must have the same cause. Take away 
the light of this inductive prineiple, and experience is as 
blind as a mole. She may indeed feel what is present, and 
what immediately touches her, but she sees nothing that 
is either before or behind, upon the right band or upon 
the left, future or past/' 

On this doctrine^ likewise, the same critic has express* 
ed himself with much severity ; calling it << a mere quib* 
ble;'' and adding, '< Every step that I take among this 
writer's sophisms, raises my astonishment higher than 
before/' In this, however, as in many other instances, 
he has been led to censure Dr. Reid, not because he was 
able to see &rther than his antagonist, but because he did 
not see quite so far., Turgot, in an article inserted in 
the French Encydopedie, and Condorcet, in a discourse 
prefixed to one of his mathematical publications,* have, 
both of them, stated the fact with a true philosophical 
precision ; and after doing so, have deduced fram it an 
inference, not only the same in substance with that of Dr, 
Beid, but almost expressed in the same form of words. 

In these references, as well as in that already made 
to Mr. Smith's Theory, I would not be understood to 
lay any undue stress on authority, in a philosophical 
argument. I wish only, by contrasting the modesty and 
caution resulting from habits of profound thought, with 
that theoretical intrepidity which a blindness to insuper* 
able difficulties has a tendency to inspire, to invite thoso 
whose prejudices against this part of Reid's system rest 
ehiefly on the great names to which they conceive it to 
be hostile, to re-examine it with a little more' attentioUf 
before they pronounce finally on its merits. 

* Essai Bnr rapplieation de r&naljse k It probability des deeisions ren« 
dues k la p1araUt6 des Toix. Paris, 1785. 
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The prejudices whieh are apt to ooetir against a mode 
of philosopj^izingy so mortifying to scholastie arrogance, 
are encouraged greatlj bjrthat natural disposition, to re- 
fer particular fiusts to general laws, vrbioh is the founda- 
tion of all scientific arrangement ; a principle of the ut- 
most importance to our intellectual constitution, but nrhich 
leqoires the guidance of a sound and experienced under- 
standing to accomplish the purposes for which it was des- 
tioed. They are encouraged also, in no inconsiderable 
degree, by the acknowledged success of mathematicians, 
in raising, on the basis of a few simple dato, the most 
magnificent, and at the same time the most solid, fabric 
of science, of which human genius can boast. The absurd 
references whieh logicians are accustomed to make to 
Euclid's Elements of Ckometry, as a model which can- 
not be too studiously copied, both in physics and in mor- 
als, hate contributed, in this as in a Taricty of other in- 
stanees, to mislead philos<^em ftem the study ef fhets, 
into the false refinements of hypothetical theory. 

On these misajqpiieations of mathematical method to 
sdenees which' rest ultimaitely on experiment and obser- 
Vtttion^ I shall take another opportunity of oflfering some 
strietnres. At present, it is sufficient to remaris: the pe- 
euliar nature of the truths dbout which pure or abstract 
* maliiematics are canTcrsant. As tliese truths have all a 
neeessaiy connection with each other, all of them resting 
vltiflMrtely en those definitions or hypotheses whieh are 
the prineiplee ef our reasoning, the beauty ef the science 
eamotiUl to mcrease in proportion to the simplietty ef 
Ac dmtOf compared with the incalculable rarlety of con- 
sequences which they inyolte : and'to the simplifications 
and generalisations of theory on such a std>Jeet, it is per- 
Irops iffipossifoie to conoeive any limit. How dtflfarent is 
flie case in those inquiries, where our first prioe^Ies are 
stot d^/lfifttofis hut facts $ and where our btisiness is not 
to trace necessary connections, but the laws which regu- 
late the establisbed order of the ttaiverse ! 
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III tarious attempts whioh bave been lately made* more 
espeoially on the eontiaentf toward a systematical expt»- 
f ftition of the elements of pbysies» the effeets of the mis- 
take I am now eensaring are extremely remarkable. The 
happy ase of mathematical priaciples exhibited in the 
writings of Newton and his followers, havii^ rendered 
an exteosiTe knowledge of them an indispensable prepara- 
tion for the study of the meehanieal pliilosophy, the early 
habits of thought acquired in the former pursoit are aat- 
nrally transferred to the latter. HcQce the illogical and 
obscure manner in which its elementary priaciples hare 
frequently been stated ; an attempt being made to deduce 
from the smallest {possible number of data, the whole 
system of truths which it comprehends. The analogy 
existing among some of the fundamental laws of nlecfaat^ 
ics, bestows, in the opinion of the multitude, an appear- 
ance of plausibility on such attempts^ and their obvions 
tendeney is to withdraw the attention from that unity of 
design, which it is the noblest employment of philosophy 
to illustrate, by disguising it under the semblance ef an 
eternal and necessary order, similar to what the matbe* 
matician delights to trace among the mutual relatidos of 
quantities and figures. 

These slight hints may serte as a reply in part to what 
Dr. Priestley has suggested with respect to the conse- • 
quences likely to follow, if the spirit of Beid's philosophy 
should be introduced into phyidcs.^ One eonsequenoe 
would unquestionably be, a careful separation between the 
principles whieh we learn from experience alone, and 
those which are fairly resoltable, by mathematical or 
physical reasoning, into other facts still more general ; 
and, of eourse, a correction of that false logie, which» 
while it throws an air of mystery over the plainest and 
most undeniable facts, levels the study of nature, in point 
of moral interest, with the inyestigations of the geometer 
orofthealgebrHist. 

f BisiftiBAtien of EeM't Inqairy, p. 110. 
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It miist not, Itowevor, be supposedt that, in tbe preieat 
•late of natural philosophy, a false logie tlireatens the 
same dangerous effects as in the philosophy of the'oiind. It 
may retard somewhat the progress of the student at his 
first outset ; or it may eonfound in his apprehensions* the 
harmony of systematical order, with the consistency and 
mutual dependency essential to a series of mathematical 
theorems : but the fundamental truths of physios are now 
too well established, and the checks which it furnishes 
against sophistry are too numerous and palpable, to. ad- 
mit the possibility of any permanent error in our deduc- 
tions* In the philosophy of the mind, so difficult is the 
acquisition of those habits of reflection which can alone 
lead to a correct knowledge of the intellectual phenomena, 
that a faulty hypothesis, if skilfully fortified by the im- 
posing, though illusory strength of arbitrary definitions 
and a systematical phraseology, may maintain its ground 
for a succession of ages. 

It will not, I trust, be inferred from any thing I haYO 
here advanced, that I mean to offer an apology for those, 
.who, either in physics or morals, would presumptuoualjr 
state their own opinions with respcfst to the laws of na- 
ture, as a bar against future attempts to simplify and gen- 
eralize tbem still farther. To assert, that none of the 
mechanical explanations yet given of gravitation are sat- 
isfactory ; and even to hint, that ingenuity might be more 
profitably employed than in the search of such a theory, 
is something different from a gratuitous assumption of 
ultimate facts in physics ; nor does it imply an obstinate 
.determination to resist legitimate evidence, should. some 
fortunate inquirer, contrary to what seems probable at 
present, succeed where the genius of Newton has failed. 
If Dr. Raid lias gone farther than this in his conclusions 
concerning the principles which he calls original pr in- 
jstinctive, he has departed from that guarded language iu 
which he commonly expresses himselfj; for all that it 
was of importance for him to conclude was, that the 
jtbeories of bis predecessors were^ in these instaneoSf 
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^leeeplioDable ; and the doubts he may occasionally iasin* 
uato^ oeaeerning the success of future adventurers,. so far 
from betraying any overweening confidence in bis own 
understanding* are an indirect tribute to the talents of 
those^ from whose failure he draws an argument against 
the possibility of their undertaking. 

The same eagerness to simplify and to generalize, which 
led Priestley to complain ofthe number of Beid's instinct- 
ive pritaciples, has carried some later philosophers a step 
farther. According to them, the very word instinct is 
unphilosophioal ; and every thing either id man or brute^ 
wfaieh has been hitherto referred to this mysterious 
fiouvoe, may be ea^ly accounted for by experience or im- 
itation. A few instances in whioh this doctrine appears 
to have been successfully verified, have been deemed suf- 
ficient to establish it without any limitation. 

In a very original work, on which I have already haz- 
arded some criticisms, much ingenuity has been employed 
in analyzing the wonderful efiects which the human infant 
IB enabled to make for its own preservation, the moment 
after its introduction to the light. Thus, it is observed, 
thai the fostuss while still in the uterus, learns to perform 
the operation of swallowing ; and also learns to relieve 
iiMdf, by a change of posture, from the irksomeness of 
eobtittued rest : and, therefore, if we admit these propo- 
sitions, we must oonelude, that some of the actions which 
infants are vulgarly supposed to perform in consequence 
of instincts coeval with birth, are only a continuation of 
aetions to which they were determined at an earlier period 
of their being. The remark is ingenious, and it may 
perhaps be just; but it does not prove that instinct is an 
unphilosophioal term ; nor does it render the operations 
of the infant less mysterious than they seem to be on the 
eoQHnott supposition. How far soever the analysis, in 
eueh instances, may be carried, vTe must at last arrive at 
some phenomenon no less wonderful than that which we 
mean to explain : in other words^ we must still admit as 
nn idtimate faet> the existence of an mriginal determina- 
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tion to a partieular mode of aolion valutarj or neewiMry 
to the aninuil ; and all we have aeoomplisbed » (o eonoeel 
the origin of this instinet with an earlier period in the 
history of the human mind. 

The same author has attempted to aeeottnt» in a man« 
ner somewhat similar^ for the different degrees in whidi 
the young of different animals are aUe» at the moment of 
birthf to exert their bodily powers. ThuSf calves and 
ehickens are able to walk almost immediately ; while the 
human infant, even in the most favourable situations, is six 
or even twelve months old before he ean stand alone. For 
tliis, Dr. Darwin assigns two causes. 1. That the^oung 
of some animals come into the world in a more eom^te 
state than that of others : the colt and Iambi for example^ 
enjoying, in this respect, a striking advantage over the 
puppy and the rabbit. % That the mode of walking of 
some animals, coincides more perfeetly than that of oth- 
ers, with the previous motions of the foUuB in titero. The 
struggles of all animals, he observes, in the womb, must 
resemble their manner of swimming, as by this kind of 
motion, they can best change their attitude in water. But 
the swimming of the calf and of the ehioken resenriilee 
their ordinary movements on the ground, which they 
have thus learned in part to execute, while concealed 
from our observation $ whereas, the swimming of the hn* 
man infant differing totally from his manner of walking, 
he has no opportunity of acquiring the last of these arts 
till he is exposed to our view. The theory is extremely 
plausible, and does honour to the author's sagacity ; IraHk 
it only places in a new light that provident care which 
nature has taken of all her offspring in the infaaey of 
their existence. 

Another instance may contribute toward a more ampk 
illustration of the same subject. A lamb, not many mia* 
tttes after it is dropped, proceeds to search for its nem^ 
ishmcnt in that spot where alone it is to be foand ; apply* 
ing both its limbs and its eyes to their lespeetive ollleec. 
The peasant observes the &e^ and gifci the name of 
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ittriinet, or some eorrespondiog teroif to tbe uaktioini 
priaeiple bj which the aninnal is guided* On a mora 
aoourate examination of eireumatanoeSf the philosopher 
finds reason to eonolude» that it is hy the sense of smell- 
ing» it is thus direoted to its obJeet« In pi^oof of thisf 
among oilier curious faeia^ the following has been quot* 
ad. <*0n dissecting,'' says Galen, <<a goat great with 
yonngi I found a brisk embryoUf and having detached 
it from the matrix, and snatching it away before it 
saw its dam, I brought it into a room where there were 
many vessels ; some filled with wine^ others with oil, some 
with honey» others with milk, or some other liquor; and 
in others there were grains and fruits. We first observ* 
ed the young animal get upon its feet and walk ; then it 
shook itself, and afterward scratehed its side with one of 
its feet: then we saw it smelling to every one of those 
things that were set in the room ; and when it had smelt 
to them all, it drank up the milk.* Admitting this very 
beautiful story to be true, and« for my own part, I am far 
from being disposed to question its probability, it only 
enables us to state the fact with a little more preoision^ 
ID consequence of our having ascertained, that it is to the 
sense of smelling, the instinctive determination is attach* 
•d. Tbe oonclnsion of the peasant is not here at variance 
with that of the phUosopber. It diflTers only in thisj that 
be expresses himself in those general terms which are 
suited to his ignorance of the particular process by which 
nature in this case accomplishes her end ; and, if he did 
otherwise^ he would be censurable for pre-judging a 
fuestion of which he is incompetent to form an accurate 
OpiaioD. 

The application of these illustrations to some of Df« 
Beid's conclusions concerning the instinctive principles ff 
the human mind, is, I flatter myself, sufficiently maniftst. 
They relate, indeed, to a sulyect which diflers, in various 
respects, from that which has fallen under his more par* 
tieolar consideration; but the same rules of philosopkiz- 
k^ wiH be Ibond to apply equally to both. 

• Darwin, vol. i. pp. 195, igil^ '^^' by GoOglc 
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4. To examine in detail the eritieisms which have been 
made on what Dr. Reid has written coneerning the prin* 
eiples of common sense^ an article of his philosophy which 
has been supposed << to sanction an appeal from the de- 
cisions of the learned to the voice of the multitude/* 
would lead me into discussions inconsistent with the lim-^ 
its of this memoir : not that the importance of theser 
criticisms demands a long or elaborate refutation ; but 
because the subject^ according to the view I wish to takef 
of it» involves some other questions of great moment and 
difflcultyy relative to the foundations of human knowledge. 
Dr.Priestleyy the most formidable of Dr. Reid's oppo- 
nents, has granted as much in favour of this doctrine as 
it is worth while to contend for, on the present occasion* 
^* Had these writers/* he observes with respect to Dr. 
Reid and his followers, « assumed, as the elements of 
their common sense, eertain truths which are so plain 
that no man could doubt of them, without entering into 
the ground of our assent to them, their 'conduct would 
have been liable to very little objection. All that could 
have been said would have been, that, without any neces- 
sity, they had made an innovation in the received use of 
a term. For no person ever denied, that there are self- 
evident truths, and that these must be assumed as the 
foundation of all our reasoning. I never met with any 
person who did not acknowledge this, or heard of any 
argumentative treatise that did not go upon the supposi- 
tion of it.*'* After such an acknowledgment, it is im- 
possible to forbear asking, with Dr. Campbell, « What is 
the great point which Dr. Priestley would controvert ? Is 
it, whether such self-evident truths shall be denominated 
principles of common sense, or be distinguished by some 
other appellation 2**t 

That the doctrine in question has been, in some publi- 
cations, presented in a very exceptionable form, I most 
readily allow ; nor would I be understood to subscribe to 

* Ezaminttion of Dr. Reid's Inquiry, &c. p. 119. t PbUoiophy 

«f Rheiorie, vol. i. p. ill. S«e note E. 
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H iiDpIloidy, eren as U appears in the vorks of I>r. Reid. 
It is but an act of justice to him, however, to request, 
that his opinions may be judf^d of from his own wor^s 
alone» not from these of others who maj have hap- 
pened to coineide with him in certain tenets, or in cer- 
tain modes of expression ; and that, before any ridiede 
be attempted on bis conclusions concerning the authority 
«f common sense, his antagonists would tal^e the trouble 
to examine in what acceptation he has employed that 
phrase. 

The truths which Br. Reid seems, in roost instances, 
disposed to refer to the judgment of this tribunal, might, 
in my opinion, be denominated more unexoeptionably, 
<' fundamental laws of human belief/' They have been 
called by a very ingenious foreigner, M. Trembley of 
Geneyat but certainly with a singular infelicity of lan- 
guage, Prejugis Ligitimes. Of this kind are the follow- 
ing propositions ; << I am the same person today that I 
was yesterday ;'' <' The material world has an existence 
independent of that of percipient beings ;'^ " There are 
other intelligent beings in the universe besides myself;** 
«< The future course of nature will resemble the past^ 
Such truths no man but a philosopher ever thinks of 
stating to himself in words ; but all our conduct and all 
our reasonings proceed on the supposition that they are 
admitted. The belief of them is essential for the pres- 
ervation of our animal existence ; and it is a()cordingly 
coeval with the first operations of the intellect. 

One of the first writers who introduced the phrase 
tomnum sense into the technical or appropriate language 
of logic, was father Huffier, in a book entitled Traite des 
Premieres Yerites. It baa since been adopted by several 
authors of note in this country ; particularly by Dr. Beidt: 
Dr. Oswald and Dr. Beattie ; by all of whom, however, I 
am afraid, it must be confessed, it has been occasionally 
employed without a due attention to precision. The last of 

YOL. I. 9 
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these vriters uses it * to denote tbat power by whieh tkcr 
mind perceives the truth of any intuitive proposition; 
ivhether it be an axiom of abstract science ; or a statement 
of some fact resting on the immediate information of con- 
sciousness, of perception^ or of memory ; or one of those fun* 
damentaliaws of belief which are implied in theapjjlicatioii 
of our faculties to the onlinary business of life. The same 
extensive use of the word may, I believe^ be found in the 
other authors just mentioned. But no authority can j ustify 
such a laxity in the employment of language in philosophic 
cal discussions ; for, if mathematical axioms be, as they are 
manifestly and indisputably » a class of propositions essen- 
tially distinct from the other kinds of intuitive truths now 
described^ why refer them all indiscriminately to the same 
principle in our constitution ? If this phrase* therefore^ 
be at all retained^ precision requires* that it should be 
employed in a more limited acceptation ; and aecordingly* 
in the works under our consideration, it is appropriated 
most frequently, though by no means uniformly, to that 
class of intuitive truths which f have already ealledf 
<« fundamental laws of belief/'f Wlien thus restricted 
it conveys a notion. Unambiguous at least, and definite ; 
and, consequently, the question about its propriety or 
impropriety turns entirely on the coincidence of this defi- 
nition with the meaning of the word as emplbyed in or- 
dinary discourse. Whatever objections, therefore, may 
be stated to the expression as now defined, will apply to 
it with additional force, when used with the latitude whieb 
has been already censured. 

I have said, that the question about the propriety of 
the phrase common sense as employed by philosophers, 
Bmst be decided by an appeal to general praetice : for^ 
although it be allowable and even necessary for a philos- 
opher, to limit the aeoeptation of words which are em- 

♦ Essaj on Truth, edition second, p. 40. et Beq. also p. 166, et seq. 

t This seems to he nearly the meaning annexed to the phrase, hy the 
learned and acute author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric, Tol. i. p. 109, 
etseq. 
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fdoTed vaguely in cominon disconrse^ it is always danger- 
ous to give to a word a scientific meaning essentially dis- 
tinct from that in which it is usually understood. It has, 
at least, the effect of misleading those who do not enter 
deeply into the sutgect ; and of giving a paradoxical ap- 
pearance to doctrines^ whieh^ if expressed in more un- 
exceptionable terms, would be readily admitted. 

It appears to me, that this has actually happened in 
the present instance. The phrase common senses as it is 
generally understood, is nearly synonymous with mother- 
wU$ denoting that degree of sagacity, depending partly 
on original capacity, and partly on personal experience 
;ind observation, which qualifies an individual for those 
simple and essential ocevpations which all men are called 
on to exercise h>^>ijtually by their common nature. In this 
jieeepttitioBy it is opposed to those mental acquirements 
which are deriveid from a regular edujBution and from the 
Atttdy of books I »nd refers, not to the speculative con- 
victions of the understanding, but to that prudence and 
discretion which are the foundation of successful conduct. 
Such is the idea tviiich Pope annexes to the word, ^hen^ 
speaking of good sense, which means only a more than 
.ordinary share of common sense, he calls it 

•• the gift of heaven. 

And though no science, fairly worth the seven.'* 

To speak, accordingly, of appealing from the conclu- 
sions of phibisophy to common sense, had the appearancCf 
to title page readers, of appealing from the verdict of the 
learned to the voice of the multitude ; or of attempting 
to silence free discussion, by a reference to some arbitra- 
ry and undefinable standard, distinct from any of the 
intellectusyi powers, hitherto enumerated by logicians* 
Whatever countenance may be supposed to have been 
given by some writers to such an interpretation of this 
mode of expression, I may venture to assert, that none is 
afforded by the works of Dr. Reid. The standard to 
which he appeals, is neither the creed of a partioubir 
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decti nor the inward light of enthusiastic presnmptioti ; 
hut that constitution of human nature without which aH 
the busiBCSs of the world would immediatelj cease ; and 
tlie substance of bis doctrine amounts merely to this, that 
-those essential laws of beltef, to which sl^eptics have ob- 
jiBCted when considered in connection with our seientifle 
reason! ngs» are implied in every step we take as actird 
(neings ; ami if called in qtiestion by any man in his prac- 
licial conceft*nS| would expose him universally to the charge 
•of insanity. 

in stating this important argument, it were perhaps to be 
ivished, that the subject had been treated with somewhat 
^ore of analytical accuracy $ and it is certainly to be re- 
'grettedy that a phrase should have been employed, so well 
ioalculated by its ambiguity to furnish a convenient handle 
to misrepresentations ; but in the judgment of those who 
tmve perused Dr. Beid's writings with an intelligent and 
(candid attention, Yhese misrepresentations must recoil on 
their aothors ,• while they who are really interested in 
€be pi^gress of useful science, will be disposed rather to. 
lend their aid in supplying what is defective in his views, 
than to reject hastily a doctrine which aims, by the de- 
velopment of some logical principles, overlooked in the 
absurd systems which have been borrowed from the 
schools, to vindicate the authority of truths intimately 
and extensively connected with human happiness. 

In the prosecution of my own speculations on the hu- 
man mind, I sliall have occasion to explain myself fullyt 
concerning this as well as various other questions con- 
nected with the foundations of philosophical evidence. 
The new doctrines, and new phraseology on that subjectf 
w'hich have lately become fashionable among some meta- 
physicians in Germany, and wliich, in my opinion, have 
contributed not a little to involve it in additional obscurityt 
are a sufficient proof, that this essential and fundamental 
article of logic is not as yet complete^ esbausted. 
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Iir order to bring the fbregoing remarks within some 
leompassy I have foand it necessary to confine myself to 
«nch objections as strike at the root of Dr.Beid's philos- 
opby» >vithout touching on any of his opinions or partic*- 
iilar topics, hoivcTer important* I have been obliged also 
to compress i?faat I have stated, within narrovtrer limits 
than were perhaps consistent with complete perspicuity ; 
and to reject many illustrations which crowded upon me^ 
9A almost every step of my progress. 

It may not» perhaps, be superfluous to add, that, sup- 
posing some of these objections to possess more force,tlian 
I have ascribed to them in my reply, it will not therefore 
follow, that little advantage is to be derived from a care- 
ful perusal of the speculations against which they are 
directed* Even they who dissent the most widely from 
Dr. Beid's conclusions, can scarcely fail to admit, that as 
a writer he exhibits a striking contrast to the most suc- 
cessful of his predecessors, in a logical precision and sim- 
plicity of language ; his statement of facts being neither 
vitiated by physiological hypothesis, nor obscured by 
scholastic mystery. Whoever has reflected on the infinite 
importance, in such inquiries^ of a skilful use of words as 
the essential instrument of thought, must be aware of the 
influence which his works are likely to have on the future 
progress of science^ were they to produce no other efiect 
than a general imitation of his mode of reasoning, and of 
Ikis guarded ^raseology. 

It is not indeed every reader to whom these inquiries 
are accessible ; for habits of attention in general, and still 
more habits of attention to the phenomena of thought, 
require early and careful cultivation : but those who are 
.capable of the exertion, will soon recognise^ in Dr. Reid's 
statements, the fiiithful history of their own minds, and 
will find their labours amply rewarded by that satisfac- 
tion whieh always accompanies the discovery of useful 
truth. They may expect, also, to be rewarded by some in- 
tellectual acquisitions not altogether useless in their other 
studies. An author weU qualified to jodge, from Us own 
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experienee^ ef whatever eonduees to intigopate or to em- 
bellish the underslandingy has beaotifullv remarked^ that 
** by turning the soul inward on itself, its forces are eon- 
eentredy and are fitted for stronger and bolder flights of 
seience ; and that^ in such pursuitst whether we take, or 
whether we lose tlie game, the ehace is oertaioly of ser^ 
vice*'**' In this respect, the philosophy of the mind, ab- 
stracting entirely from that pre-eminence which belongs to 
it in oousequenoe of its practical applieations, may cJaim 
a distinguished rank among those preparatory dieeiplines, 
which another writer of equal talents has happily com- 
pared to *^ the crops which are raised, not for the sake of 
the harvest, but to be ploughed in as a dressing to the 
land/^t 



SECTION III. 
COXCLtJSION OF THE tTABRATIVS. 

The three works to which the foregoing remarks re- 
fer, together with the Essay on Quantity, published in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, and a short but masterly Analysis of Aristotle's 
Logic, which forms an appendix to the third volume of 
lord Kaimes's Sketches, comprehend the whole of Dr. 
Reid's publications. The interval between the dates of 
the first and last of these amounts to no less than forty 
years, although he had attained to the age of thirty-eight 
before he ventured to appear as an author. 

With the Essays on the Active Powers of Man, he 
dosed his literary career; but he continued, notwithstand- 
ing, to prosecute his studies with unabated ardour and 
activity. The more modern improvements in chemistry 
attracted his particular notice ; and he applied himself^ 

• Pre&ee to Mr. Burke's Enay on the Sablime and Beautiful, 
t Bithop Berkeley's Querist 
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with his wonted diligence and success, to the stndy of it» 
new theories and new nomenclature. He amused hlm-^ 
self also, at times, in preparing fop a pfaflosopbical so-' 
okty, of which he was a member, short essays on partie- 
iilar topics, which happened to interest his curiosity, and 
on which he thought he might derive useful hints from 
friendly discussion. The most important of these were, 
An Examination of Priestley's Opinions concerning Mat- 
tcr and Mind ? Observations on the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More ; and Physiological Reflections on Muscular Motion. 
This last essay appearsr to have been written in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age, and was read by the author to his 
associates, a few months before his death. « His thoughts 
were led to the speculations it contains,*' as he himself 
mentions in the conclusion, " by the experience of some 
of the effects which old age produces on the muscular 
motions.'' •* As they were occasioned, therefore," he 
adds, «< by the infirmities of age, they will, I hope, be 
heard with the greater indulgence." 

Among the various occupations with which he thus en- 
livened his retirement, the mathematical pursuits of his 
earlier years held a distinguished place. He delighted 
to converse about them with his friends ; and often ex- 
ercised his skill in the investigation of particular prob- 
lems. His knowledge of ancient geometry had not prob- 
ably been, at any time, very extensive ; but he had culti- 
vated diligently those parts of mathematical science which 
are subservient to the study of Sir Isaac Newton's Works. 
He had a predilection, more particularly, for researches 
requiring the aid of arithmetical calculation, in the prac- 
tice of which he possessed uncommon expertness and ad- 
dress. I think, 1 have sometimes observed in him a sligl^ 
and amiable Vanity connected with this accomplishment. 
The revival, at this period of Dr. Heid's life, of his 
first scientific propensity, has often recalled to me a re- 
mark of Mr. Smith's, that of all the amusements of old 
age, the most grateful and soothing is a renewal of ao^ 
quaintance with the favourite studies* and favourite au- 
thors of our youth ; a remark whichi in his awn case, 
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jieemed to be more partienlarly exemplifiedf vhilehe wat 
re-penising, with the enthu^asm of a student^ the tragic 
poets of anciest Greece. I beard him at least, repeat 
the observation more than once,' while Sophocles or Eu- 
ripides lay open on his table. 

In the case of Dr. Reid, other motives perhaps con- ' 
spired with the influence of the agreeable associations, to 
which Mr. Smith probably alluded. His attention was 
always fixed on the state of his intellectual faculties ; and 
for eoQQteracting the efiects of time on these, mathemat-' 
ieal studies seem to be fitted in a peculiar degree. They 
are fortunately, too, within the reach of many individuals^ 
after a decay of memory disqualifies them for inquiries 
which involve a multiplicity of details. Such detached 
problems, more especidly, as Dr. Reid commonly selected 
for his consideration : problems where all the data are 
brought at once under the eye, and where a connected 
train of thinking is not to be carried on from day to day ; 
will be found» as I have witnessed with pleasure in several 
instances, by those who are capable of such a recreation, 
a valuable addition to the scanty resources of a life pro- 
tracted beyond the ordinary limit. 

While he was thus enjoying an old age» happy in some 
respects beyond the usual lot of homai^ity, his domestic 
comfort snflered a deep and incurable wound by the death 
of Mrs. Reid. He had had the misfortune, too, of sur- 
viving, for many years, a numerous family of promising 
children ; four of whom, two sons and two daughters, died 
after they attained to maturity. One daughter only was 
left to him when he lost his wife ; and of her affectionate 
good offices he could not always avail himself, in conse- 
quence of the attentions which her own husband's infirm- 
ities required. Of this lady, who is still alive, the widow 
of Patrick Carmichael, M. D."*^ I shall have occasion 

* A learned and worthy physician, vho, after a long residence in Holland, 
%here he practised medicine, retired to Glasgow. He was a younger son 
of Profiesyor Gersefaom Carmichael, who pubfished, about the year 1720, an 
edition of PufTendorff, De Officio Hominis et CiTiSt and who is pronounced 
by Dr.HutchesoD, ** by far th« best eommentator Qn that book." 
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again to introduce the narne^ before I eonclude this nar- 
ratiTe. 

A short extract from a letter addressed to myself by 
Dr.Reid, not many weeks after his wife's death, will, I 
am persuaded, be acceptable to many, as an interesting 
rcKe of the writer. 

^< By the loss of my bosom-friend, with whom I lived 
fiftfy-two years, I am brought into a kind of new worlds at 
si time of life when old habits are not easily forgot, or 
new ones acquired. But every world is God's world, and 
I am thankful for the comforts he has left me. Mrs. 
Carmicbael has now the care of two old deaf ihen^ and 
does every thing in her power to please them | and both 
are Yery sensible of her goodness. I have more health 
thmi at my time of life I had any reason to expect. I walk 
abont ; entertain myself with reading what I soon forget | 
can converse with one person, if he articulates distinctly, 
lind 18 within ten inches of my left ear ; go to church, with- 
out hearing one word of what is said. Tou know, I never 
had any pretensions to vivacity, but I am still free from 
languor and ennuu 

** If yon are weary of this detail, impute it to the anx- 
iety you express to know the state of my health. I wish 
you may hare no more uneasiness at my age ; being yours 
most affectionately." 

About four years after this eventj he was prevailed on 
by his friend and relation. Dr. Gregory, to pass a few 
weeks, during the summer of 1796, at Edinburgh. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Carmicbael, who lived with 
hitai in Dr. Gregory's house ; a situation which united, 
under the same roof, every advantage of medical care, of 
tender attachment, and of philosophieal intercourse. As 
Dr. Gregory's professional engagements, however, nee- 
essarily interfered mneh with his attentions to his guest, 
I enjoyed more of Dr. Reid's society, than might other* 
wise have fallen to my share. I had the pleasure, ac- 
cordingly^ of spending some honrs with him daily, and of 

Toil. I. 10 
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attending him in hi9 walking exeursioas, whieh freqnefttlif 
extended to the distance of three or four miles. His fae^ 
ultieB, excepting his memorj which was considerably im- 
paired, appeared as vigorous as ever ; and, although his 
deafness pre¥ente<I him from talking any share in general 
conversation, he was still able to enjoy the company of a' 
friend* Mr. Playfair and myself were both witnesses of 
(he aeuteness which he displayed on one occasiont in de- 
tecting a mistake, by no means obvious, in a manuscript 
of his kinsman David Gregory, on the subject of Prime 
and Ultimate Ratios. Nor had his temper suffered from 
the hand of time, either in point of gentleness or of gaiety* 
<< Instead of repining at the enjoyments of the young, lie 
delighted in promoting them ; and, after all the losses he 
had sustained in his own family, he continued to treat 
ehildren with such condescension and benignity, that some 
Tcry young ones noticed the peculiar kindness of his eye.*** 
In apparent soundness and activity of body, he resembled 
more a man of sixty than of eighty-seven. 

He returned to Glasgow in his usual health'and spirits f 
and continued, for some weeks, to'devote, as formerly, a 
regular portion of his time to the exercise both of body 
and of mind. It appears, from a letter of Dr. Cleghorn'a 
to Dr. Gregory, that he was still able to work with his^ 
own hands in his garden ; and be was found by Dr. Brownr 
occupied in the solution of an algebraical problem of con- 
siderable difficulty, in which, after the labour of a day or 
two, he at last succeeded. It was in the course of the 
same short interval, that he committed to writing those 
particulars concerning his ancestors, which I have already 
mentioned. 

Thiff active and useful life was now, however, drawing 
to a conclusion. A violent disorder attacked him about 
the end of September ; but does not seem to have occa- 

• I have borrowed this sentence from » just and elefi^nt chiineter of Dr. 
Reid, which appeared a few days after his death, in one of the Glasgow 
Journals, f had occasion frequently to verify the truth of the observation 
dttriog hit last visit to Edioborgh. 
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^med maeh alarm to those aboat hiin» till he was visited 
by Dr. Cleghorn, who soon after communicated his ap- 
prehensions in a letter to Dr. Gregory. Among other 
symptoms, he mentioned particularly, " that alteration of 
voice and features, which^ though not easily described, is 
so well known to all who have opportunities of seeing life 
«lose.'' Dr. Reid^s own opinion of his case was probably 
the same with that of his physician j as he ^pressed to 
him on his first visit, his hope that he was << soon to get 
his dismission." After a severe struggle, attended with 
repeated strokes of palsy, he died on the 7th of October 
following. Dr. Gregory had the melancholy satisfaction 
of visiting his venerable friend on his deathbed, and of 
paying him this unavailing mark of attachment, before 
his powders of recollection were entirely gone. 

The only surviving descendant of Dr. Reid is Mrs. 
Carmichael, a daughter worthy in every respect of such 
A father : long the chief comfort and support of his old 
age, and his anxious nurse in his last moments."^ 

In point of bodily constitution, few men have been more 
indebted to nature than Dr. Reid. His form was vigor- 
ous and athletic ; and his muscular force, though he was 
somewhat under the middle size, uncommonly great ; ad- 
vantages to which his habits of temperance and exercise, 
«ind the nnielouded serenity of his temper, did ample jus- 
tice. His countenance was strongly expressive of deep 
and collected thought ; but when brightened up by the 
face of a friend, what chiefly caught the attention was, k 
look of good will and of kindness. A picture of him, for 
which he eonsented, at the particular request of Dr. 
Gregory, to sit to Mr. Raeburn, during his last visit to 
Edinburgh, is generally and justly ranked among the hap- 
piest performances of that excellent artist. The medal- 
lion of Tassie, also, for which he sat in the eighty-first 
year of his age, presents a very perfect resemblance. 

I have little to add to what the foregoing pages contain 
with respect to his character. Its most prominent fea^r 

•NoteF. 
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tures VfBvef intrepid and inflexible rectitude ; a pure and 
devoted attacliinent to truth ; and an entire commandf 
acquired by the unwearied exertions of a long life, over 
all his passions. Hence, in those parts of his writings 
where his subject forces him to dispute the conclusioos 
of others, a scrupulous rejection of every expression cal- 
culated to irritate those whom he was anxious to convince; 
and a spirit of liberality and good humour toward his op- 
ponents, from which no asperity on their part could pro- 
Tolie him, for a moment to deviate. The progress of 
useful knowledge, more especially in what relates to hu- 
man nature and to human life, he believed to be retarded 
rather than advanced by the intemperance of controversy ; 
and to be secured most effectually when intrusted to the 
slow but irresistible influence of sober reasoning. That 
the argumentative talents of the disputants might be im- 
proved by such altercations, he was willing to aJlow ; but, 
considered in their connection with the great objects 
which all classes of writers profess equally to have in 
view, he was convinced '^ that they have done more harm 
to the practice, than they have done service to the theory 
of morality."* 

In private life, no man ever maintained, more eminently 
or more uniformly, the dignity of philosophy ; combining 
with the most amiable modesty and gentleness, the noblest 
spirit of independence. The only preferments which he 
ever enjoyed, he owed to the unsolicited favour of the two 
learned bodies who successively adopted him into their 
number ; and the respectable rank which he supported 
in society, was the well-earned reward of his own aca- 
demical labours. The studies in which he delighted, were 
little calculated to draw on him the patronage of the great ; 
and he was unskilled in the art of courting advancement, 
by ** fashioning his doctrines to the varying hour.'' 

As a philosopher, his genius was more peculiarly char- 
acterized by a sound, cautious, distinguishing ju^ment ; 
hy a singular patience and perseverance of thought; and 

* Preface to Pope't Emy on Man. 
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by habits of the most fixed add concentrated attention to 
lib own mental operations; endowments which, althoogh 
not the most splendid in the estimation of the multitude^, 
would seem eotilledy from the history of science, to rank 
among the rarest gifts of the mind. 

With these habits and powers, he united, what does 
aot alwaj's acoompanj^ them, the curiosity of a naturalist^ 
and the eye of an observer ; and accordingly, his infor- 
mation about every thing relating to physical science, and 
to the useful arts, was extensive and accurate. His mem- 
ory for historical details was not so remarkable; and he 
used sometimes to regret the imperfect degree in which 
be possessed this faculty. I am inclined, however to 
think, that in doing so, he underrated bis natural advan- 
tages ; estimating the strength of memory, as men com- 
monly do, rather by the recollection of particular facts^ 
than by the possession of those general conclusions, from 
a subserviency to which, such facts derive their princi- 
pal value. 

Toward the close of life, indeed, his memory was much 
less vigorous than the other powers of his intellect ; in 
none of which, could I ever perceive any symptom of de- 
cline. His ardour for knowledge, too, remained unex- 
tinguished to the last ; and, when cherished by the society 
of the young and inq^uisitive, seemed even to increase with 
his years. Whsft is still more remarkable, he retained 
in extreme old age all the sympathetic tenderness, and 
all the moral sensibility of youtb ; the liveliness of his 
emotions, wherever the happiness of others was concern- 
ed, forming an affecting CQutrast to his own unconquerable 
firmness under the severest trials. 

Nor was the sensibility which he retained, the selfish 
and. steril offspring of taste and ipdplence. It was alive 
and active, wherever be could command the means of re- 
Uevipg the distresses or of adding to the comforts of oth- 
ers ; and was often felt in its effects, where he was unseen 
and unknown. Among the various proofs of this, which 
have happened to fall under my own knowledge, I eannot 
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belp menUoDing partiealarly^ upon tte most UDquestiott" 
able aulhoritjy the secreey mih wbieh he conveyed his 
oecasional benefactions to his former parishoners at New 
Machar^ long after his establishment at Glasgow. One 
donation* in particular, during the soareity of 1782, a do- 
nation which, notwithstanding all his precautions, was dis- 
tinctly traced to his beneficence, might perhaps have been 
thought disproportionate to his limited income, had not 
his own simple and moderate habits multiplied the re- 
sources of his humanity. 

His opinions on the most important subjects are to be 
found in his works ; and that spirit of piety which ani- 
mated every part of his conduct, forms the best comment 
on their practical tendency. In the state in which he 
found the philosophical world, he believed, that bis tal- 
ents could not be so usefully employed, as in combating 
the schemes of those who aimed at the complete subver- 
sion of religion, both natural and revealed ; convinced 
with Dr. Clarke, that, ** as Christianity presupposes the 
truth of natural religion, whatever tends to discredit the 
latter, must have a proportionally greater efiect in weak- 
ening the authority of the former.""^ In his views of 
both he seems to have coincided nearly with Bi^lop But- 
ler ; an author whom he held in the highest estimation, 
a very careful abstract of the treatise entitled Analogy, 
drawn op by Dr.Reid, many years ago, for his own use, 
still exists among his manuscripts ; and the short Disser* 
tation on Virtue which Butler has annexed to that work, 
together with the Discourses on Human Nature publish- 
ed in his volume of Sermons, he used always to i*eoom<- 
mend as the most satisfactory account that has yet ftp*» 
peared of the fundamental principles of morals : nor could 
he conceal his regret, that the profound philosophy which 
these discourses contain, should of late have he&n so gen« 
erally supplanted in England, by the speculation^ of some 

* Collectioii of Papers which passed between LeibnitK ^m^ Clark^. Se^ 
Dr. Clarke's Dedication. 
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Other moralists, who, while they profess i^ idolize the 
memory of Loeke, << approve little or nothing in his^ writ- 
ings, but his errors.'^* 

Deeply impressed, howerer, as he was wi(b his ownt 
principles, he possessed the most perfect liberality toward 
all whom he believed to be honestly and eonseientiottsly 
devoted to the search of trath. With one very distift- 
guished eharacter, the late lord Kaimes, he lived in the 
most cordial and afibctionate friendship, notwithstanding 
the avowed opposition of their sentiments on some moral 
questions, to which he attached the greatest importance. 
Both of them, however, were the friends of virtue and of 
mankind; and both were able to temper the warmth of 
free discussion, with the forbearance and good humout 
founded on reciprocal esteem. No two men, certainly^ 
ever exhibited a more striking conthist in their conver- 
sation, or in their constitutional tempers : the one, slow 
and cautious in his decisions, even on those topics which 
he had most diligently studied ; reser^ved and silent \tk 
promiscuous society ; and retaining, after all his literary 
eminence, the same simple and unassuming manners which 
he brought from his country residence : the other, lively, 
rapid, and communicative; accustomed, by his profes- 
sional pursuits, to wield with address the weai)ons of eon- 
troversy, and not averse to a trial of his powers on ques- 
tions the most foreign to his ordinary habits of inquiry. 
But these charaeteristical differences, while to their com- 
mon friends they lent an additional charm to the distin- 
guishing merits of each» served only to enliven their social 
intercourse, and to cement their mutual attachment. 

I recollect few, if any anecdotes, of Dr. Reid, which 
appear to me calculated to throw additional light on his 
character ; and I suspect strongly, that many of those 
which are to be met with in biographical publicatiooSf 
are more likely to mislead, than to inform. A trifling 

* I have adopted here the vords which Dr. Clarke applied to some of 
Mr. Locke's earlier followers. They are still more applicable to manjr 
writers of the present times. See Clarke's first Reply to Leibnitz. 
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ineidetity it is trne, may sometimes paint a peeuliar fea-» 
ture better than the most elaborate description ; but a 
selection of incidents really eharacteristicaU presupposes, 
kk the obsenrer, a rare oapaeity to discriminate and to 
generalize ; and vhere this capacity is wanting^ a biog- 
rapher, ^ith the most scrupulous attention to the Tcrao- 
ky of his details, may yet convey a very false conception 
^f the individual he would describe. As, in the present 
instance, my sulrjeet afforded no materials for sneh a 
choice, I have attempted, to the best of my abilities, in- 
stead of retailing detached fragments of conversations, 
or recording insulated and unmeaning occurrences, to 
communicate to others the general impressions which Dr. 
Beid's character has left on my own mind. In this at- 
tempt, I am far from being confident I have succeeded ; 
bnt, how barren soever I may have thus rendered my 
pages in the estimation of those who consider biography 
merely in the light of an amusing tale, I have, at least, 
<he satisfaction to think, that my picture, though faint 
in the colouring, does not present a distorted resemblance 
of the original. 

The confidential correspondence of an individual with 
his friends, affords to the student of human nature, ma- 
terials of far greater authenticity and importance ; more 
particularly, the correspondence of a man like Dr.Reid, 
who will not be suspected by those who knew him, of ac- 
commodating his letters, as has been alleged of Cicero, 
to 4he humours and principles of those whom he address- 
ed. I am far, at the same time, from thinking, that the 
correspondence of Dr. Reid would be generally interest, 
iiig ; or even that he excelled in this species of writing : 
but few men, I sincerely believe, who have written so 
touch, have left behind them such unblemished memori- 
als of their virtue. 

At present, I shall only transcribe two letters, which I 
select from a considerable number now lying before me, 
as they seem to aceord, more than the others, with th^ 
general des^ of tlHs memoir. The ftrat, whiefa is dated 
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January IS, 1779, is addressed to the Bev. Williain Greg- 
ory, now rector of St, Andrew's, Canterbury, then an 
undergraduate in Baliol college, Oxford. It relates to 
a remarkable peculiarity in Dr. Reid's physical tempera- 
ment, connected with a subject of dreaming j and is far-* 
ther interesting as a genuine record of some particula^ra 
in his early habits, in which it is easy to perceive the 
openings of a superior mind. 

<< The fact which your brother the Doctor desires to 
be informed of, was as you mention it. As far as I re« 
member the circumstances, they are as follow : 

« About the age of fourteen, I was, almost every night, 
unhappy in my sleep from frightful dreams. Sometimes 
hanging over a dreadful precipice, and just ready to drop 
down ; sometimes pursued for my life, and stopped by a 
wall, or by a sudden loss of all strength ; sometimes 
ready to be devoured by a wild beast. How long I was 
plagued with such dreams, I do not now recollect. I be- 
lieve it was for a year or two at least ; and I think they 
had quite left me before I was fifteen. In those days, I 
was much given to what Mr. Addison, in one of bis Spec- 
tators, calls castle-huilding ; and in my evening solitary 
walk, which was generally all the exercise I took, my 
thoughts would hurry me into some active scene, where 
I generally acquitted myself much to my own satisfaction ; 
and in these scenes of imagination I performed many a 
gallant exploit. At the same time, in my dreams I found' 
myself the most arrant coward that ever was. Not only 
my courage, but my strength, failed me in every danger ; 
and I often rose from my bed in the morning in such a 
panic, that it took some time to get the better of it, I 
wished very much to get free of these uneasy dreams, 
which not only made me unhappy in sleep, but often left 
a disagreeable impression in my mind for some part of 
the following day. I thought it was worth trying, wheth- 
er it was possible to recollect that it was all a dream, and 
that I was in no real danger. I often went to sleep with 
my mind as strongly impressed as I could with this thought^ 
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tbpit I never in my life time v^ in any peal danger^ an^ 
that cTery fright I had was a drei^m. After many fniijt- 
Jess endeavours to reeollect this when the danger appearT 
ed, I eflected it at last* and have ofteny vrhen I was slid- 
ing over a precipice into the abyss, reoolleeted that it w^a 
all a dream, and boldly jumped down* The efieet of tbia 
commonly was, that I immediately awoke. But I awoke 
ealm and intrepid, which I thought a great acquisition* 
After this, my dreams were never very uneasy; ai|d» in 
a short time, I dreamed not at alL 

'^During all this time I was in perfect health ; but 
whether my ceasing to dream was the efl^ct of the recol- 
leotion above mentioned, or of any change in the habit of 
my body, which is usual about that period of Ufe, I can- 
not telL I think it may more probably be imputed to the 
last. However, the fact was, that. Cor at least forty 
years after, I dreamed none, to the best of my remem- 
branee : and finding, from the testimony of others, that 
this is somewhat uncommon, I have often, as soon as I 
awoke, endeavoured to recollect, without being able to 
recollect, any thing that passed in my sleep. For some 
years past. I can sometimes recollect some kind of dream- 
ing thoughts, but so incoherent that I can make nothing 
of them. 

** The only distinct dream I ever had since I was about 
sixteen, as far as T remember, was about two years ago. 
I had got my head blistered for a fall. A plaster which 
was put upon it after the blister, pained me excessively 
for a whole night. In the morning I slept a little, and 
dreamed very distinctly, that I had fkllen into the hands 
of a party of Indians, and was scalped. 

^* I am apt to think, that as there is a state of sleep, aq^ 
a state wherein we are awake, so there is an intermediate 
state, which partakes of the other two. If a man per- 
emptorily resolves to rise at an early hour for some 
interesting purpose, he wiU of himself awake at thfi^ 
hour. A sick-nurse gets the habit of slecjping ii| suph i| 
manner tb^ she hears tfj^ l^^jl; iKbiffiev oft^p aiqfc jfetr 
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iiM, and yet is refreshed by this Icind of half sleep. The 
dame is the case of a nQI*8e who sleeps with a child in her 
arms. 1 have slept on horseback, but so as to preserve 
fny balance ; and if the horse stumbled, I could make the 
toertion necessary for saving me from a fall, as if I was 
fliwake. 

** I hope the sciences at your good university are not 
in this state. Tet, from so many learned men, so much 
at thdr ease, one would expect something more than we 
hear of.*' 

For the other letter, I am indebted to one of Dr. field's 
most intimate friends, to whom it was addressed, in the 
year 1784, on occasion of the melancholy event to which 
it alludes. 

<' i sympathize with you very sincerely in the loss of 
ft mfost amiable wife. I judge of your feelings by the 
impression she made Upon my own heart, on'a very short 
aequaintanee. But all the blessings of this world are 
ttansient and uncertain ; and it would be but a melan- 
eiioly seeiie, if there were no prospect of another. 

'< I have often had occasion to admire the resignation 
and ibi^titude of young persons, even of the weaker sex, 
In the views of death, when their imagination is filled 
with all the gay prospects which the world presents at 
that period. I have been witness to instances of this 

kind, which I thought truly heroic, and I hear Mrs. G 

^ve a remarkable one. 

** To see the soul increase in vigour and wisdom, and 
ill every amiaUe quality, when health and strength and 
Mimal spirits decay; when it is to be torn by violence^ 
fi^bm all that filled the imagination, and flattered hope, is 
a speetaele traly grand, and instructive to the surviving. 
To thiDk, that the soni perishes in that fatal moment, 
irhen it is purified by this fiery trial, and fitted for the 
aoUest exertions in another state, is an opinion which I 
eanhot help IcwUdg down up6n with eontem]^t and dis- 
daio. 
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<' In old people» there is no more merit in leaving this 
\yorld with perfect acquiescence* than in rising from a 
feast after one is full. When I have before me the pros- 
pect of the infirmiiiesy the distresses and the peevishness 
of old fkgey and when I have already received more than 
my share of the good things of this life, it would be ridic- 
ulous indeed to be anxious about prolonging it ; but when 
1 was four and twenty^ to have had no anxiety for its con- 
tinuance^ would, I think, have required a noble effort. 
Such efforts in those that are called to make them^ surely 
shall not lose their reward.'' 

# # # « « 

I HAVE now finished all that the limits of my plan per* 
mit me to offer here, as a tribute to the memory of this 
excellent person. In the details which I have stated, 
both with respect to his private life and his scientific pur- 
suits, I have dwelt chiefly on such circumstances as ap- 
peared to me most likely to interest the readers of his 
Works, by illustrating his character as a man, and his 
views as an author. Of his merits as an instructor of 
youth, I have said but little i partly from a wish to avoid 
unnecessary diffuseness ; but chiefly from my anxiety to 
enlarge on those still mere important labours, of which 
he has bequeathed the fruits to future ages. And yet^ 
bad he left no such monument to perpetuate his name^ 
the fidelity and zeal with which be discharged, during so 
long a period, the obscure but momentous duties of his 
ofiicial station, would, in the judgment of the wise and 
good, have ranked him in the first order of useful citizens. 
<<Nec enim is solus reipublicse prpdi^* qui candidatos e^- 
trahit, et tuetur reos, et de pace belloque censet ^ sed qui ju- 
ventutem exhortatur ; qui, in tanta bonorum prseceptorum 
inopia, virtuteinstruitanimos; qui, ad peeuniam luxuriam- 
que cursu ruentes prensat ac retrahit^ et, si nihil aliud, 
eerte mprs^tur : iq private, publicuin negotium agit/'"!^ 

* Seneca, De Tranquill. Ad. Cap. 3. « 
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In eonclttding this menioir» I trust I shall be pardoned, 
if> for once, I give way to a personal feeling, while I ex* 
press the satisfaetion with which I now close finallyt my 
attempts as a biographer^ Those which I have already 
made, were imposed on me by the irresistible calls of 
duty and attachment ; and, feeble as they are, when com- 
pared with the magnitude of subjects, so splendid and so 
various, they have encroached deeply on that small por- 
tion of literary leisure which indispensable engagements 
allow me to command. I cannot, at the same time, be 
insensible to the gratification of having endeavoured to 
associate, in^^^ome degree, my name with three of the 
greatest which have adorned this age ; happy, if without 
deviating intentionally from truth, I may have succeeded, 
however imperfectly, in my wish, to gratify, at once, the 
curiosity of the public, and to sooth the recollections of 
surviving friends. But I, too, have designs and enter- 
prises of my own ; and the execution of these, which 
alas ! swell in magnitude, as the time for their accom- 
plishment hastens to a period, claims at length, an undi- 
vided attention. Tet I should not look back on the past 
with regret, if I could indnlge the hope» that the facts 
which it has been my province to record, by displaying 
those fair rewards of extensive usefulness, and of perma- 
nent fame, which talents and industry, when worthily di- 
rectedy cannot fail to secure, may contribute, in one sin- 
gle instance, to foster the proud and virtuous independ- 
ence of genius; or, amidst the gloom of poverty and sol- 
itude, to gild the distant prospect of the unfriended schol- 
ar, whose laurels are now slowly ripening in the unnoticed 
l^rivacy of humble life. 
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NOTES 

TO THE LIFE PRECEDING. 

NOTE A, PAPE 5. 

In the account, giyen in the text, of Dr» ^eid's ancestors^ 
I have followed scrgpulou^ly th^ informatUin contained 
]Q his own memopi^dpins. I have some siispicioq, bow- 
eyer, that he has coipmitted a mistake i^ith inspect to 
the name of the translator of Buchanan's History ; which 
would appear, from the M8» iQ Glasgow college, to have 
been, not Adam, but John. At the same time, as this 
last stateipent rests op an authority altogether unknown^ 
being written in a hand diflei^nt from the rest of the MS. 
ther^ is a possibility that Qr. Reid's account may be cor- 
rect ; andf therefore, I ^aye tbQJight it advisable, in a 
matter of so very trifling cons^qyeiice, to adhere to it ip 
preference to th? other. 

The following particulars with respect to Thpn^is 
Reid may, perhaps, h^ acceptable tp some of my read.eirs. 
They ^re copied fronj Dempster, a eoqtemporary writer ; 
wljQse details concerning his countryn)cn, it must, h.ow- 
ever, be confessed, are not always to be implicitly relied 
on. 

<< Thomas Bejdus AberdonensU* pueritise m^^ et ii|- 
fantilis otii sub Thoma Cargillo coUega, I^Qvanii lit^ras 
in sehola Lipsii serio didicit, quas magno Qomjne in Oer- 
mania doeuit, caru^ Principibus. Londini din in comi^i- 
tu humanissimi ac darissimi viri, Fulconis Grevilli, Bj^- 
gii Consiliarii Interioris et An^lise Proqu^storis, egit : 
turn ad aniicitiam Regis, eodem, Fqlcone dedupente, 
evectus^ inter Palatii^ps admjssiii, a jit^ri^ I^tUM^ V^fl^ 
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fuit. Seripsit multa, ut est magn^ indole et vari^ em* 
ditione/' &e« << Ex aula se, nemine ooDscio^ noper pro- 
ripait, dum illi omnia festinati honoris auj^menta singuli 
ODiinarentur. nee quid deinde egerit aut quo loeorum se 
eontulerit quisquam indioare potuit. Multi suspicaban- 
tur, tsedio aulee affectumy monastiese quieti seipsum 4ra- 
didisse, sub annum 1618. Rumor postea fuit in aulam 
rediisse, et meritissimishonoribus redditum, sed nunquam 
id eonsequetur quod virtus promeretur." Hist. Eeclesi- 
astica Gentis Scotorum. lib. xvi. p. 576. 

What was the judgment of Thomas Reid's own times 
with respect to his genius, and what their hopes of his 
posthumous fame, maj be collected from an elegy on his 
death by his learned countryman Robert «Aytoun. Al- 
ready, before the lapse of two hundred years, some apol- 
ogy, alas ! may be thought necessary for an attempt to 
rescue his name from total oblivion. 

Aytoun's elegy on Reid is referred to in terms very 
flattering both to its author and to its subject, by the ed- 
if or of the collection, entitled. "Poetarum Scotorum 
Mu8« Sacrce.** •< In obituni Thomse Rheidi epicedium 
extat elegantissimum Roberti Aytoni, viri Uteris ac dig- 
nitate clarissimi, in Deliciis Poetarum Scotorum, ubi et 
ipsins quoqne poemata, paucula quidem ilia, sed venusta, 
sed elegantia, comparent.'' 

The,^>nly works of Alexander Reid of which T have 
heard, are Chirurgieal Lectures on Tumors and Ulcers, 
London, 16S5 ; and a Treatise of the First Part of Chi- 
rurgerie, London. 1638. He appears to have been the 
physician and friend of the celebrated mathematician 
Thomas Harriot, of whose interesting history so little 
was known, till the recent discovery of his manuscripts, 
by Mr. Zach of Saxe-Gotha. 

A remarkable instance of the careless or capricious 
orthography formerly so common in writing proper names, 
occurs in the different individuals to whom this note re- 
fers. Sometimes the family name is written, Reid j on 
other occasions, Riede, Read, Rbead, oc Rhaid. 
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NOTB By PAOB 6^ 

l>r. Turnbull's work on Moral I%i!«»6pby was (iCibU«ii-» 
^d in London^ in 1740. As I have only turned over a 
few pages, I cannot say any thing with respect to its 
merits. The mottos on the title page are cariotis, when 
considered in eonneetion with those inquiries whii^h his 
pupil afterward proseeiited with so mueh success ; sind 
may, perhaps without his perceiying it, hare had some 
effect in su^esting to him that plan of philosophizing 
which he so systematically and so happily pursued* 

^ If natural philosophy, in all its parts, by pursuing 
this method, shall at length be perfected, the bounds of 
moral philosophy will also be enlarged/^ 

Jfewton^s Opticas. 

" Aocoant for moral as for natural tfiings." Pope. 

For the opinion of a very competent judge with respect 
to the merits of the Treatise on Ancient Painting, vide 
Bogarth^s print, entitled, Beer-Lane. 

NOTE C, PAGE 2^. 

«( Dr. Moor <iiombined,'' &c.] James Moor, IiL.II. au' 
thor of a very ingenious fragment on Greek grammar^ 
and of other philological essays. He was also distinguish* 
ed by a profound aequftintance with ancient geometry. 
Dr. Simson, an excellent judge of his merits both in lit* 
erature and 'science, has somewhere honoured him with 
the following encomium : << Tum io Mathesi, tum in Grse-^ 
tin literis multum et feliciter versatus.'' 

<< The Wilsons, both father and son," &c.] Alexander 
Wilson, M.D. and Patriek Wilson, Esq. well known over 
Europe by their Observations on the Solar Spots ; and 
many other valoaUe memoirti 

XOTE D, PAGE 47« 

. A writer of great talents, after having reproached Dr. 
Beid with ** a gross ignorance, disgraceful to the univer- 
sity of which he was a member,'' boasts of the trifling 
expense of tiiae and th<mght whieh it had cost himself to 
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oTerCarn hh philosophy. «< Dr. Oawald is pleased to pay 
me a eomplimeBt id saying, that << I might employ m^elf 
\o more advantage to the paUic, by pursuing other 
branehes of seienee, than by deciding rashly on a subject 
whieh he sees I have not studied." In return to this eam- 
pllroeaty I shall not affront him, by telling him bow very 
little of my time this business has hitherto taken up. If 
he alludes to my eacperimentSf I can assure him^ that I 
have lost no time at all ; for having been intent upon sneh 
as require the use of a burning lens, I believe I have not 
lost one hour of sunshine on this account. And the public 
may perhaps be informed, some time or other, of vrhat I 
have been doing in the 8un9 as Mrell as in the shade,** 
Examination of Beid's Inquiry, &c. p. 357. See also pp. 
101, 102. of the same work. 

NOTE E, PAGE 64. 

The following strictures on Dr. Priestley's Examina- 
tion, &c. are eopied from a very judicious note in Dr. 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, vol. i. p. 111. 

^ I shall only subjoin two reHU»4i.s on this book.. The 
first is, that the author, through the whide, coafottuda 
two things totally distinetf eertaln associations of idea^ 
and eertain judgments implying belief, which, though in 
somtf^ are not in all eases, and: therefore not necessarily 
connected with association. And If so» merely to account 
for the association, is in no ease to account for the belief 
with which it is attended. Nay^admUiing his plea* p» 8d» 
that by the principle of assoeiation^ iM»t ody theideas,.but 
the concomitant belief may be accounted for, even this 
does not invalidate the doctrine he impugns. For» let it 
be observed, that it is one thing to assijga Ui eaw^f whidit 
from the mechanism of our nature, has given rise to a 
particular tenet of belief, and another thing to produce a 
reason by which the understanding has been oonvineed. 
Now, unless this be done as to> the priaoiples m quesiion^ 
they must be considered a» priaiwy truths in respect of 
the understanding, whieh nevoid Mhioedr tlwm flrom oth&v 
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tnithit and whieh is uAdev a aeeetsity, io aU faer moral 
reaaoniogB^ of founding upon thoai. In faet, to give any 
other aeeount of our ooaTietion oftheniy is to oonfirniy in* 
itead of confuting the doetrine^ that in all arguroenCatioa 
they must be regarded as primary truths^ or troths whioh 
reason never jnfenred through any medium^ from other 
truths previously pereeived. My second remark is^ that 
though this examiner has^ from Dr. Reidygivoi usaclita* 
logue of first principles^ which he deems unworthy of the 
honourable place assigned tfaem^ be has no where thoi^ht 
proper to give us a list of those self-evident truths, whidi^ 
by his own aoeount» and in his own express words, < must 
be assumed as the foundation of all our reasoning/ How 
much light might have been thrown upon the subject by 
the contrast ! Perhaps we should have been enabled, on 
the comparison, to discover some distinctive characters 
in his genuine axioms, which Would have preserved us 
firOm the dangei^ of confounding them with their spurious 
ones* Nothing is more evident than that, in whatever 
regards matter of fact, the mathematical axioms will not 
answer. These are purdy fiUed for evolving the abstract 
relations of quantity. This he in effect owns himself, p. 
B9w It would have been obliging, then, and would have 
greatly contributed to shorten the controversy, if he had 
given us, at least, a specimen of those self-evident prin*' 
Oiples, which, in his estimation, are the non plus vUra of 
moral reasoning." 

NOTE F, PAGE 75. 

Dr.Beid's fadior, the Reverend Lewis Beid, married, 
for his second wife, Janet, daughter of Mr. Eraser of 
Pbopachy, in the county of Inverness. A daughter of 
this marriage is still alive ; the wife of the Reverend AI« 
oxander Leslie, and the mother of the Reverend James 
Leslie, ministers of Fordoun. To the latter of these gen- 
tlemen, I am indebted for the greater part of the infor- 
mation I have been able to collect with respect to Dr. 
Beid, previous to his removal to Glasgow; Mr. Leslie's 
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regard for the memory of his uncle haying prompted Mmf 
not only to transmit to me aneh particulars as had fallen 
under his own knowledgcy but some Talnable letters on 
the same subject, whieh he proeured fprom his relatiotis 
and friends in the north. 

For all the members of this most respectable family. 
Dr. Beid entertained the strongest sentiments of affection 
and regard. During sereral years before his death a 
daughter of Mrs. Leslie's, was a constant inmate of his 
house, and added much to the happiness of his small dp- 
pestie circle. 

Another daughter of Mr. Lewis Reid was married to 
the Reverend John Rose, minister of Udny. She died in 
1793. In this connection, Dr. Reid was no less fortunate 
than in the former; and to Mr. Rose I am indebted for 
farours of the same kind with those which I have already * 
acknowledged from Mr. Leslie. 

The widow of Mr. Lewis Reid died in 1798, in the 
eighty-seventh year of her age ; having survived her stiep* 
son. Dr. Beid, more than a year. 

The limits within which I was obliged to confine my 
biographical details, prevented me from availing myself 
of many interesting circumstances which were communi- 
eated to me through the authentic channels whieh I have 
BOW mentioned. But I cannot omit this opportunity of 
returning to my different correspondents, my warmest 
acknowledgments for the pleasure and instruction whieh 
I received from their letters. 

Mr. Jardincy also, the learned professor of logic in the 
university of Glasgow, a gentleman, who, for many yearsy 
lived in habits of the most confidential intimacy with Dr, 
Beid and his family, is entitled to my best thanks for his 
obliging attention to various queries, which I took the 
liberty to propose to him, concerning the history pf our 
common friend. 
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BRIEF ACCOUNT 

OF 

ARISTOTLE'S LOGIC; 

WITH REMARKS. 
CHAPTER L 

OF THE FIRST THREE TREATISES. 
8BCT. I.....OF THE AUTHOR. 

Aristotle had revy uneoiMmoa adYaatages : bornia 
an age wlieu ih/^ philosophieal 8|^t in Greeoe had long 
flaurkhed^ and was in its greatest vigour ^ brought up ia 
the court of Macedon^ where his father was the king's 
pbysieian ; twenty years a favourite scholar of PlatOf and 
tutor to Alexander the (Qreat ; who both honsured him 
with bis friendship, and supplied him with every thing 
nseesaary for the prosecution of his inquiries. 

These advantages he improved hy iodefati^dde stu^y, 
amd imaiense reading. He was the fi4rat we know, says 
StrabOff wh« composed a library.^ And in this the Egyp* 
tian and Pergamenian kings, copied his example. As to 
his genittfl, it wouU be disvespectful to maidiind, not to 
alfew a» mM3omnioa share to a nmn who governed the 
opinions of the most enlightened part of the species near 
two thousand years. 

if his talents had been laid out solely for the discovexjf 
of trathf and the goad %f mankind, Us laurels would havf 
icd Isr efer fresh; but he seems to have hada 
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greater passion for fame than for truth»and to hate want-' 
ed rather to be admired as the prinee of philo8opheir9» 
than to be useful : so that it is dubious whether there ber 
in his eharaeter most of the philosopher, or of the soph- 
ist. The opinion of lord Baoon is not without probabil- 
ity, that his ambition was as boundless as that of his 
royal pupil, the one aspiring at universal monarchy over 
the bodies, and fortunes of men, the other over their opin- 
ions. If this was the case, it cannot be said, that the 
philosopher pursued his aim with less industry, less abil- 
ity, or less success, than the hero. 

His writings carry too evident marks of that philo- 
sophical pride, vanity, and envy, which have often sullied 
the character of the learned. He determines boldly things 
above all human knowledge ; and enters upon the most 
difficult questions, as his pupil entered on a battle, with 
full assurance of success. He delivers his decisions 
oracularly, and without any fear of mistake. Rather 
than confess his ignorance, he hides it under hard words 
and ambiguous expressions, of which his interpreters can 
make what pleases them.- There is even reason to sus- 
pect, that he wrote often with affected obscurity, either 
that the air of mystery might procure greater veneration, 
or that his books might be understood only by the adepts 
who had been initiated in his philosophy. 

His conduct toward the writers that went before him 
has been much censured. After the manner of the Ot- 
toman princes, says lord Yerulam, he thought his throne 
could not be secure unless he killed all his brethren. Lu- 
dovicus Yives charges him with detracting from all phi- 
losophers, that he might derive that glory to himself, of 
which he robbed them. He rarely quotes an author but 
with a view to censure, and is not very fair in represent- 
ingthe opinions which he censures. 

The fiiults we have mentioned, are such as might be 
expected in a man, who had the daring ambition to be 
transmitted to all future ages, as the i^ince of philoso- 
phers, as one who had earried every branch of faoman 
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knowledge to its titmo^f limit ; iitid whe wfts not terjr 
serupulons about the means he took to obtain his end. 

We ought« ho^ever^ to do him tlie justiee to observe^ 
that although the pride and vanity of the sophist appeal^ 
too muoh in his writings in abstract philosophy, yet in 
natural history the fidelity of his narration seems to be 
equal to his industry ; and he always distinguishes be^ 
tween what he knew and what he had by report. And 
even in abstract philosophy, it would be unfair to impute 
to Aristotle all the faults, all the obscurities, and all th^ 
eontradietions that are to be found in his writings. The 
greatest part, and perhaps the best part of his writings i9 
lost. There is reason to doubt whether some of those 
we ascribe to him be really his ; and whether what ar<^ 
his be not much vitiated and interpolated. These sus- 
picions are justified by the fate of Aristotle's writings^ 
which is judiciously related, from the best authorities, in 
Bayle^s Dictionary, under the article Tyrannion, to which 
I refer. 

His books in logic which remain, are^ 1. One book of 
the Categories. 2. One of Interpretation. 3. First An- 
alytics, two books. 4. Last Analytics, two books. 5. 
Topics, eight books. 6. Of Sophisms, one book. Diog« 
enes Laertius mentions many others that are lost. Those 
I have mentioned have commonly been published together^ 
under the name^ Aristotle's Organon, or hi^ Logic; add. 
for many ages. Porphyry's Introduction to the Categories 
has been prefixed to them. 



SECTION II. 
Ot* POIUPHTKT'S iNtlHtOBtrCTIdir^ 

Is this Introduction* wfaioli is addressed to Chrysoari- 
UB, the author observes* that in order to understand At** 
istotle's doctrine eoneerniog the categories, it is iieces« 
sary to know what ageas^ is^ what a sfeektf what ai>f* 

voii. I. IS 
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cijle difference, what a property^ and what an aec&bitt' j 
that the knowledge of these is also very useful in defi- 
uition^ in division^ and even in demonstration : therefore 
he proposes, in this little tract, to deliver shortly and 
simply the doctrines of the ancients, and chiefly of the 
Peripatetics, cohcerning these five predieabUs$ avoiding 
the more intricate questions concerning them ; such as, 
whether genera and species do really exist in nature ? or, 
whether they are only conceptions of the human mind? 
If they exist in nature, whether they are corporeal or in- 
eorporeal ? and whether they are inherent in the objects 
of sense, or disjointed from them ? These, he says, are 
very difficult questions, and require accurate discussion ; 
but that he is not to meddle with them. 

After this preface, he explains very minutely each of 
the five words above mentioned, divides and subdivides 
each of them, and then pursues all the agreements and 
differences between one and another through sixteen 
ehapters. 



SECTION III. 
OF THE CATEGORIES. 

The book begins with an explication of what is meant 
by univocai words, what by equivocal, and what by de- 
nominative. Then it is observed, that what we say is 
either simple, without composition or structure, as man, 
horse; or it has composition and structure, as a manjights, 
the horse runs* Next comes a distinction between a sub- 
ject of predication ^ that is, a subject of which any thing 
is affirmed or denied, and a subject of inhesion. These 
things are said to be inherent in a subject, which although 
they are not part of a subject, cannot possibly exist 
without it, as figure in the thing figured. Of things that 
are, says Aristotle, some may be predicated of a subject, 
but are in no subject ; as man may be predicated of Ja^es 
er John, but it is qot in any subject. Some again are in 
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« f tbjeet, bttt can be predieated of no stibjeet. Thus, my 
knowledge in grammar is ih me as its subject, but it ean 
be predieaced of no subject ; because it is an individual 
thing. Some are both in a subject, and may be predi- 
cated of a subject, as science ; which is in the mind as its 
subject, and may be predicated of geometry. Lastly, 
somethings can neither be in a subject, nor be predicated 
of any subjects Such are all individual substances, which 
oannot be predicated, because they are individuals ; and 
cannot be in a subject, because they are substances. Af- 
ter some other subtilties about predicates and subjects^ 
we come to the categories themselves ; the things above 
mentioned being called by the schoolmen the anteprcedU 
eamenta* It may be observed, however, that notwith- 
standing the distinction now explained, the hdng in a suh* 
jeetf and the being predicated truly of a suhjectf are in the 
Analytics used as synonymous phrases ; and this varia- 
tion of style has led some persons to think that the Cat- 
.egories were not written by Aristotle. 

Things which may be expressed without composition 
or structure, are, says the author, reducible to the follow- 
ing heads. They are either suhstancef or quantity, or 
qualify* or relatives, or place, or time, or havingf or doing, 
or suffering* These are the predicaments or categories. 
The first four are largely treated of in four chapters ; the 
others are slightly passed over, as sufficiently clear of 
themselves. As a specimen, I shall give a summary of 
what he says on the category of substance. 

Substances are either primary, to wit, individual sub- 
stances, or secondary, to wit, the genera and species of 
substances. Primary substances neither are in a sub- 
ject, nor can be predicated of a subject ; but all other 
things that exist, either in primary substances, or may 
be predicated of them. For whatever can be predicated 
of that which is in a subject, may also be predicated of 
the subject itself. Primary substances are more sub- 
stances than the secondary ; and of the secondary* the 
species is more a substance than the genus. If there 
were no primary, there could be no secondary substances* 
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The t»*opertie9 of Hibstanee are itiete : 1. No i«lMrtMC0 
k eapable of intenlion or remissioQ* 2. No subttan^e ean 
be in anj other thing as Us sabjeel of inhesioa* B. Ko 
sabstanee has a contrary ; for one lubstanee eannat he 
eontrary to anotber ; nor can there he coiitrariely between 
a substance, and that whieh is no substaneo. 4. The 
moat remarkable property of suhstanoe, is, titat one and 
the same substance may, by some ebange io itself, beeome 
the subject of tbiogs that are contrary. Thus, the tame 
])ody may be at one time hot, at another eold« 

Let this iierve as a specimen of Aristotle's nsanner of 
treating the categories. After them, we have some diap* 
lersf which the sohoolmen call pastprcddieamenta ; where- 
ia» firsts the four kinds of opposition of terms are explaia-p 
^d ; to wit, relatrDe9 privativef oteantrarietjff and of contra* 
dieiiau. This is repeated of aH systems of logic. Last of 
ail we have distinetions of the four Greek words wbiob 
aaswer to the J^atia onesi prius, mmuls fmtm, and fta^«« 



SECTION IV, 
07 THB BOOK CONCEBNING INTJ&B^ailTATiLOir* 

"We are to consider, says Aristotle, what a noun ifi» 
what a verb, what affirmation, what negation, what speedy. 
Words are the signs of what passeth in the Qdjnd ; writ* 
ing is the sign of words. The sigqs both of writing aQ4 
erf* word« are different in different nations, but the opera* 
tions of mind signified by them are the same. There are 
some, operations of thought whjich are neither true nor 
false. These are expressed by nouns or verbs singly^ 
and without composition, 

A noun is a s(Kind which by compaet signifies some^ 
thing without respect to time, and of which no part ha3 
Signification by itself. The cries of beasts may have a 
natural signification, but they are not nouns. We give 
that name only to soqndf vhioh have tb^r sipiifiDatiM 
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Iqr eommet. The eaaes of a douh^ as the geaitiYet da- 
tive» are not nouns. JWm homo is not a noun^ but, for 
distinction's sake, m»9 Hie called a nomen mfimtum. 

A verb signifies something bj compact with relation to 
tiioe. Thus, valet is a verb; bul valetudo is a noouy be- 
cause its signification has no relation to time. It is only 
the present tense of the indicative that is properly called 
a verb ; the other tenses and moods are variations of the 
verb. JWin valet may be called a verbum infinitum^ 

gpeeefa is sound sigsifloant by compact, of which some 
ipart is also significant. Aad it is either enunemtive, or 
not eaimeiative. Enunxnative speech is that which affiram 
iur -denies. As to speech which la not enundativey aaeh 
as a prayw «r wash, the consideration of it telmigs to 
onitovy or poetry. Every enuneiative speech must faa^e 
a verb, or some variation of a verb. Affirmatilon is the 
aauaeia^a of ope thing conoeroiag another. JNegatioa 
is the enunciation of one thing from another. ConAra- 
4^t]aa -is a» affirmation and negation that are opposite. 
This is a sammmry of the first six chapters. 

The seventh and eighth treat of the various kinds of 
enunciations or propositions, universal, particular, indef- 
inite, and singular ; and of the various kinds of opposition 
in propositions, and the axioms concerning them. These 
things are repeated in every system of logic. In the ninth 
chapter he endeavours to prove, by a long metaphysical 
reasoaiiig, that propositions respecting future contingea- 
eies are not, deteruiinately, either true or false ; and that 
if they were, it would <bllow, that all things happen nee- 
essar^, and eeuld not have been otherwise than they are. 
The remalntng ohapters contain many minute observi^ioiM 
fMeerniflg the equqpoUency of propositions both pure and 
modal. 
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CHAPTER JL 

RBMARK9. 

SECTION I. 
OF THE FIVE PREDICABLES. 

The wrilers on logic have borrowed their mateHals 
almost entirely ft*om Aristotle^s Orgaoon^ atid Porphyry*! 
Introduelion. The Organon hotvever was not written bf 
Aristotle as one work. It comprehends various traets» 
written without the view of making then parts of on* 
whole, and afterward thrown together hy his editors un* 
ier one name on acoount of their affinity. Many of his 
books that are lost would liave made a part of the Orga- 
son, if they had been saved* 

The three treatises of which we have given aibrief ao» 
county are unooonected with each otlier* and with those 
that follow. And althongh the first was undoubtedly 
eompiled by Porphyry, ami the two last probably by Ax^ 
istotle, yet I eonsider them as the venerable remains of a 
philosophy more ancient than Aristotle. Arehytaa of 
Tarentum, an eminent mathematieian and piiilo8i»pher df 
the Pythagorean school, is said to have written upon the 
ten categories. And the tive predieablesfirobably had their 
origin in the same school. Aristotle, though abundantly 
careful to do justice to himself, does not daim the inven*. 
tion of either. And Porphyry, without ateribing the lat- 
ter to Aristotle, professes only to deliver the doetrtne of 
the ancients, and chiefly of the Peripatetics, eoneeming 
them. 

The writers on logic have divided that science into 
three parts; the first treating of simple apprehension, 
and of terms ; the second, of judgment, and of proposi- 
tions ; and the third, of reasoning, and of syllogisms. 
The materials of the first part are taken from Porphyry's 
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Iftlpodufrtioiiy and the Categories : and those of the second 
froDi the book of InterpretatioD. 

A predieable, accoi*drog.to the graminatical form of 
the wordi might seeoi to tiignifj« whatever may be pred- 
icated^ that is, affirmed or denied, of some subject. And 
in this sense every predicate would be a predicable. But 
the logieians give a different meaning to the word. They 
divide propositions into certain classes^ according to tiio 
relation which the predicate of the proposition bears to 
the subject. The first class is that wherein the predi- 
eate is the genus of the subject ; as when we say, this i$ 
a Mangle, Jupiler is a planeU In the second class, the 
predieate is a species of the subject ; as when we say« 
tins triangle is right-angled* A third class is when the 
predieate is the specific difference of the subject ; as when 
we say, every triangle has three sides and three angles. A 
fourth when the predicate is a property of the sul^ject ; 
as when we say, the angles of every triangle are equal to 
two right angles. And a fifth class is when the predicate 
is something accidental to the subject; as when we say, 
ibis triangle is neatly drawn. 

Each of these classes comprehends a great variety of 
propositions having different subjects, and different pred« 
ieates ; but in each class the relation between the predi- 
eate and the subject is the same. Now it is to this rela- 
tion that logicians have given the name of a predicable. 
Qeuce it is, that although the number of predicates be 
infinite, yet the number of predicables can be no greater 
than that of the different relations which may be in prop- 
ositions be4[ween the predicate and the subject. And if 
all propositions belong to one or other of the five classics 
above meationed, there can be bu< lli\e predieabies, to 
witf genus, species, differentiaf propi*ium, and accidens. 
These might, with more propriety perhaps, have been 
called the jive classes of predicates ; but use has deler- 
mined them to be called the Jive predieables. 

It may also be observed^ that as some objects of ihou^^ht. 
are iadividuals^ such aSf Julius Caesar, the city Eomt-; 
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io otiien are eommott Co many iii4]?id«iiali» as food^ ^ity 
virtuotiSt vicious. Of tkis last kind are all things ex- 
pressed by adjeetives. Things eommon to many indiTid- 
nals were by the aneients called universals. Ml predi*- 
oates are ooiversals, for they all have the natnre of ad- 
jeetives ; and, on the other hand* all universals may be 
predicates. On this account universals may be divided 
into the same classes as predieates^ and as the five classes 
of predicates above mentioned have been called the five 
predicables, so by the same kind of phraseology they have 
been called the Jive universals; although they may more 
properly be called the Jive classes of universals. 

The doctrine of the five universals or predicables makes 
an essential part of every system of l<^c, and has been 
handed down without any change to this day. The very 
name of predicaMe^ shews, that the author of this division! 
whoever he was, intended it as a complete enumeration 
of all the kinds of things that can be ai&rmed of anysnb- 
jeet ; and so it has always been understood* So that it 
is implied in this division, that all that can be aflrmed 
of any thing whatsoever, is either the genus of the thing, 
or its speeieSf or its specific differencCf or some property 
or accident belonging to it. 

Burgersdick, a very acute writer in logic, seems to have 
been aware, that strong objections might be made to the 
five predicables, considered as a coinpiete enumeration ; 
but unwilling to allow any imperfection in this ancient 
division, he endeavours to restrain the meaning of thet 
word predicahlef so as to obviate objections. Those things 
only, says he, are to be accounted predicables, which may 
be affirmed of many individuals^ truly^ properly^ and im- 
mediately. The eonsequenoe of putting such limitations 
upon the word predicabU is, that in many propositiotas, 
perhaps in most, the predicate is not a predicable. But 
admitting all his limitations, the enumeration will still 
be very incomplete j for of many things we may affirm, 
truly, properly, and immediately, their existence, their 
end^ their cause, their eflbct, and yarious relations which 
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they bear to other things. These, and perhaps many 
morey are predieables in the strict sense of the wordi no 
less than the five which have been so long fonious. 

Although Porphyry, and all subsequent writerst make 
the predieables to be, in number, five ; yet Aristotle him^ 
self, in the beginning of the Topics, reduces them to four ; 
and demonstrates, that they can be no more. We shall 
give his demonstration when we eome to the Topics ; and 
shall only here observe, that as Bargersdrck justifies the 
fivefold division, by restraining the meaning of the word 
ppedieahle; so Aristotle justifies the fourfold division, by 
enlarging the meaning of the words property and afscident. 

After all, I apprehend, that this ancient division of 
predieables, with all its imperfections, will bear a com-* 
parison with those which have been substituted in its stead 
by the most celebrated modern philosophers. 

Locke, in his Essay on the Human Understanding, 
having laid it down as a principle, that all our knowledge 
consists in pereeiving certain agreements and disagree*" 
meats between our ideas, reduces these agreements and 
disagreements to four heads : to wit, 1. Identity and Di- 
versity ; 2. Relation ; S. Coexistence ; 4. Real Existence.* 
Here are four predieables given as a complete enumera* 
tion, and yet not one of the ancient predieables is inelud* 
ed in the number. 

The author of the Treatise of Human Nature, proceed* 
ing on the same principle, that all our knowledge is only 
a perception of the relations of our ideas, says, << that it 
may perhaps be esteemed ^n endless task, to enumerate 
all those qualities which admit of comparison, and by 
vrhich the ideas of philosophical relation are produced ; 
but if we diligently consider them, we shall find, that 
without difficulty they may be comprised nnder seven 
general heads : 1. Resemblance ; 2. Identity ; S. Relations 
of Space and Time; 4. Relations of Quantity and Num« 
ber; 5. Degrees of Quality; 6. Contrariety; 7. Causa* 
tion."t Here again are seven predieables given as a eom- 

• Book W. chap. I. t Vol. i. p. 3$, and 125. 
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plete eoumeratioiiy wherein all the predicables of the a»- 
eientsy as well as two of Lockers, are left out. 

The ancients in their division attended only to eategor- 
ieal propositions which have one subject and one pr^ioate ; 
and of these, only to such as have a general term for their 
subject. The moderns, by their definition of knowledge, 
have been led to attend only to relative propositions, whieh 
express a relation between two subjects^ and those sub- 
jects they suppose to be always ideas. 



SECTION II. 

ON THE TEN CATEGORIES, AND ON DIVISIONS IN 
GENE^BAC. 

The intention of the categories or predicaments is, to 
muster every object of human apprehension under tea 
* heads : for the categories are given as a complete enu* 
meration of every thing which can be expressed without 
composition and structure; that is, of every thing which 
can be either the subject or the predicate of a proposition* 
So that as every soldier belongs to some company, and 
every company to some regiment ; in like manner every 
thing that can be the object of human thought, has it9 
place in one or other of the ten categories ; and by 
dividing and subdividing properly the several categories, 
all the notions that enter into the human mind may be 
mustered in rank and file, like an army in the day of 
battle. 

The perfection of the division of categories into ten 
beads, has been strenuously defended by the foUpwejrs of 
Aristotle, as well as that of the five predicables. Thf j 
^re indeed of kin to each other. They breathe the same 
spirit, and probably had the same origin. By the one vffii 
are taugl|t to marshal every term thut can enter into n 
proposition, either as subject or predicate ; and }fj t^ 
other, we are taught all the possible relations which the 
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sul^ei can have to the predicate. Thasy the \rhoIe fur- 
niture of the human mind is presented to us at one view^ 
and contraeted as it were, into a nutshell. To attempt, 
in so earl; a period, a methodical delineation of the vast 
region of huinan knowledge, aetual and possible, and to 
point out the limits of every district, was indeed magnan- 
imous in a high degree, and deserves our admiratioii, 
while we lament that the human piowers are unequal to 
so bold a flight. 

A regular distribution of things under proper classes 
or heads, is without doubt a great help both to memory 
and judgment. And as the philosopher's province in- 
cludes all things human and divine that can be objects oi^ 
inquiry, he is naturally led to attempt some general di- 
vision, like that of (he categories. And the invention of 
a division of this kind, which the speculative part of man- 
kind acquiesced in for two thousand years, marks a supe- 
riority of genius in the inventor, whoever he was. Nor 
does it appear, that the general divisions which, since the 
decline of the Peripatetic philosophy, liave been substi- 
tuted in place of the ten categories, are more perfect. 

Locke has reduced all things to three categories ; to 
wit, Substances, modest and relations. In this division, 
time, space, and number, three great objects of human 
thought, are omitted. 

The author of the Treatise of Human Nature has re- 
duced all things to two categories ; to wit, ideas, and im- 
pressions : a division which is very well adapted to his 
system ; and which puts me in mind of another made by 
an excellent mathematician in a printed thesis I have seen. 
In it the author, after a severe censure of the ten cate- 
gories of the Peripatetics, maintains, that there neither 
are nor can be more than two categories of things ; to 
wit, dataf and qncesita. 

There are two ends that may be proposed by such di- 
visions. The first is, to methodise or digest in order what 
H man aotually knows. This is neither unimportant nor 
impracticable; fUid in iiroportion to the solidity and 
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accuracy of a man's judgment* his diTisions of Uiings wltlell 
lie kuowSf will be elegant and useful. The same subjeel 
maj admit* and even require* various divisions^ aooerding 
to the different points of view from which we contemplate 
it : nor does it follow* that because one division is goody 
therefore another is naught. To be acquainted with the 
divisions of the logicians and metaphysicians, without a 
superstitious attachment to them* may be of use in divid- 
ing the same subjects* or even those of a different nature. 
Thus* Quintilian borrows from the ten categories his di- 
Tision of the topics of rhetorical argumentation. Of all 
inethods of arrangement the most antiphilosophieal seems 
to be the invention of this age $ I mean, the ari^anging 
the arts and sciences by the letters of the alphabet* in 
dictionaries and encyclopedies* With these authors the 
categories are* A* B* C* &c. 

Another end commonly proposed by such divisions* but 
very rarely attained* is* to exhaust the subject divided ; 
90 that nothing that belongs to it shall be omitted. It is 
one of the general rules of division in all systems of logie^ 
that the division should be adequate to the subject divid- 
ed : a good rule, withoufMUoubt ; but very often beyond 
the reach of human power. To make a perfect division* 
^ man must have a perfect comprehension of the whole 
subject at one view. When our knowledge of the subject 
is imperfect* any division we can make of it, must be like 
the first sketch of a painter* to be extended* contracted, 
QV mended* as the subject shall be found to require. Yet 
nothing is more common* not only among the ancient* but 
even among modern philosophers, than to draw from 
their incomplete divisions, conclusions which si^^pose 
them to be perfect. 

A division is a repository which the philosopher frames 
for holding his ware in convenient order. The philoso- 
pher maintains* that such or such a thing is not good waret 
because there is no place in his ware room that fits it. 
We are apt to yield to this argument in philoaopbyf but 
il vfould appear ridiculous in any ether traffic. 
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Feter HamuSf who had the spirit of a reformer id phi- 
losophy^ and vfho had a force of genius sniBcientto sbaliO 
the Aristotelian fabrie in many parts, but insufficient to 
ereet any tfain^ more solid in its place, tried to remedy 
the imperfeotion of philosophieal divisions, by introducing 
a new manner of dividing. His divisions always consisted 
of two memberSf one of which was contradictory of the 
other ; as if one should divide England into Middlesex and 
what is not Middlesex. It is evident that these two mem- 
bers comprehend all England : for the logicians observci 
that a term, along with its contradictory, comprehend 
all things. In the same manner we may divide what is 
not Middlesex into Kent, and what is not Kent. Thus 
one may go on by divisions and subdivisions that are ab- 
solately complete. This example may serve to give an 
idea of the spirit of Ramean divisions, which were in no 
small reputation about two hundred years ago. 

Aristotle was not ignorant of this kind of division. But 
he used it only all a touchstone to prove by induction the 
perfection of some other division, which indeed is the best 
use that can be made of it ; when applied to the common 
purpose of division, it is both inelegant, and burdensome to 
the memory ; and, after it has put one out of breath by 
endless subdivisions, there is still a negative term left be- 
hind, whieh shows that you are no nearer the end of your 
journey than when you began. 

Until some more effectual remedy be found for the im- 
perfection of divisions, I beg leave to propose one more 
simple than that of Ramus. It is this : when you meet 
with a division of any sulgect imperfectly comprehended, 
add to the last member an et ecdtera. That this et cwtera 
makes the division complete, is undeniable ; and therefore 
it ought to hold its place as a member, and to be always 
understood, whether expressed or not, until clear and 
positive proof be brought that the division is complete 
without it. And this same et eastera shall be the reposi- 
tory of all members that shall in any future time shew a 
good and valid right to a property in the subject. 
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SECTION IIL 
ON DISTINCTIONS. 

Hating said so much of logical divisions, we shall next 
make some remarks upon distinctions. 

Since the philosophy of Aristotle fell into disrepute, it 
iias been a common topic of wit and raillery, to inveigh 
against metaphysical distinctions. Indeed the abuse of 
them in the scholastic ages, seems to justify a general 
prejudice against them : and shallow thinkers and writ- 
ers have good reason to be jealous of distinctions, because 
they make sad work when applied to their flimsy compo- 
sitions. But every man of true judgment, while he con- 
demns distinctions that have no foundation in the nature 
of things, must perceive, that indiscriminately to decry 
distinctions, is, to renounce all pretensions to just reason- 
ing; for as false reasoning commonly proceeds from con- 
founding things that are different, so without distinguish- 
ing such things, it is impossible to avoid error, or detect 
sophistry. The authority of Aquinas, or l^uarez, or even 
of Aristotle, can neither stamp a real value upon distinc- 
tions of base metal, nor ought it to hinder the currency of 
those that have intrinsic value. 

Some distinctions are verbal, others are real. The first 
kind distinguish the various meanings of a word ; some 
of which may be proper, others metaphorical. Distinc- 
tions of this kind make a part of the grammar of a lan- 
guage, and are often absurd when translated into another 
language. Real distinctions are equally good in all lan- 
guages, and sufl^r no hurt by translation. They distin- 
guish the different species contained under some general 
notion, or the different parts contained in one whole. 

Many of Aristotle's distinctions are verbal merely; 
and therefore more proper materials for a dictionary of 
the Greek language than for a philosophical treatise. At 
least they ought never to have been translated into other 
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langnagesi when the idiom of the language will not jns- 
tifj them : for this is to adulterate the language, to in- 
troduce foreign idioms into it without neeessity or use^ 
and to make it ambiguous where it was not. The dis- 
(inQtions in the end of eategories of the fbur words, pius^ 
Hmul, matust and habere, are all yerbal. 

The modes or speeies of firtti^, aceording to Aristotle^ 
are fire. One thing may be prior to another ; first, im 
point of time ; secondly, in point of dignity ; thirdly, io 
point of order; and so forth. The modes of simul are 
only three. It seems this word was not u^ed in the Greek 
.with so great latitude as the other, although they are rel- 
ative tern^s. 

The modes or species of motion he makes to be six, to 
wit, generationf corruption, increase, deorease, alteration^ 
and change of place. 

The mode9 or spedes of having are eight. 1. Haying 
a quality or habit, as having wisdom. 2. Having quan^ 
tity or. magnitufle. S. Having things adjacent, as having 
a sword. 4. Having things as parts, as having hands or 
feet. 5. Having in a part or pn a part, as having a ring 
on one's finger. 6. Containing, as a cask is said to have 
wine. 7. Possessing, as having lands or houses. 8. Hav* 
ing a wife. 

Another distinction of this kind is Aristotle's distine^ 
tion of causes ; of which he makes four kinds, effioient^ 
material* formal, and final. These distinctions m^y de- 
serve a place in a dictionary of the Greelf language ; but 
in English or Latin they adulterate^ the language. Tet 
so fi>ad were the schoolmen of distinctions of this kind^ 
that they added to Aristotle's enumeration, an impulsive 
cause, an exemplary cause, and I do not know how manj 
more. We seem to haye adopted into English a flndl 
cause ; but it is merely a term of art, borrowed from the 
Peripatetic philosophy, without necessity or use ; for the 
English word end is as good as^nal caii^e^ though not sa 
long nor so learned. 
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SECTION IV. 
ON DEFIiriTIONS. 

It remains that yre make some remarks on Aristode^s 
definilioDSy which have exposed him to mneh eensnre and 
ridicule. Tet I think it must be allowed, that in things 
which need definition, and admit of it, bis definitions are 
commonly judicious and aeeurate ; and had he attempted 
to define such things onlj, his enemies had wanted great 
matter of triumph. I believe it nmy likewise be said in 
his favour, that until Locke's essay was written, there . 
was nothing of importance delivered by philosophers with 
regard to definition, beyond what Aristotle has said upon 
that subject. 

He considers a definition as a speeofa declaring what a 
thing is. Every thing essential to the thing defined, and 
nothing more, must be contained in the*definition. Now 
the essence of a thing consists of these two parts : firsts 
what is common to it with other things of the same kind ; 
and, secondly, what distinguishes it from other things of 
the pame kind. The first is called the genus of the thing, 
the second its speei/te difference* The definition there-* 
fore consists of these two parts. And for finding them, 
we must have recourse to the ten categories ; in one or 
other of whieh every thing in nature is to be found. Each 
eategory is a genus, and is divided into so many species, 
which are distinguished by their specific difierences. Each 
of these speeies is again subdivided into so many species, 
with regard to which it is a genus. This division and 
subdivision continues until we come to the lowest species, 
whieh can only be divided into indiriduals, distinguished 
ikrom one another, not by any specific difierence, but by 
accidental difierences of time, place, and other circum- 
stances. 

The category itself being the highest genus, is in no 
respect a species, and the lowest species is in no respeet 
a genus ; but every intermediate order is a genus com- 
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f aiied witli those abow fU T0 iBtoA itbe defimCien i>f ray 
thing, therefore^ grou mint, take the.genos iwbieh is ia-* 
mediatciymbove its plaee io tbe eategwy^aad tbeflpecUe 
'dr^crencr* by wbioh it is'dktingiiisiMd fra«i tiCber apedsa 
•f the same jpemia. The^^ tm> make a perfeetdefioitasa. 
7fais i tabs to be the ^bstanee of Aristotle's system ; 
mmI prtibably tlie system of the E^hagorean sebeol be* 
fore Aristatle^ oooeerning defiaitMNi. 

Bat Detuvkhstaadng the ^speeioflM appeamaee «f this 
system, it has its defeots. Not to repeat what was before 
said, of the tmperfisedon of 4be dlTisioii «if thh^ into tan 
categories, the subdi'visions of ea«h eategory are oo^ess 
imperfeet. Aristotle has gi^en some sobdivisioaa of a 
few of them ; and as far as he goes, his followers pretty 
tmaBimously take the same road. But wRben they attempt 
fo go farther, they take very difierent roads. It ie'etii- 
dent, that if the series of eaeh category eoald be eom- 
pleted, aad the division of things into categories oould be 
made perfect, still the highest gemis in 'caeh categoijy 
conld not be defined, beoause it is net a species;; nor 
could individuals be defined, becanse they have ao q^- 
cifie diffelrenoe. There are also many species of thiagi^ 
whose specific difierence cannot be expressed ia kmgiiag^, 
even when it is evident to sense, or to the mtderstanding* 
^nnis, green, red, and bine, are very disfiact species of 
edour; bat who can express in words wherein green dif- 
fers from red or blue 7 

Without borrowing light from the aneient system, we 
»ay perceive, tbat every definition must conrist of words 
that need no definition ; and tibat to define the common 
wards of a language that ifaave no mnbiguitf, is trifling, 
if it could be done ; the only use of a definition being to 
'give a clear and adequate oonception of the meaning of 
a word, ' 

The logicians indeed distinguish between the definition 
*of a wordt «ad the definition «f « thing j eoasideffing the 
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former at the mean oiBoe of a lexieographer, bat the last 
as the grand irork of a philosopher. But what thej have 
- said about the definition of a thing* if it has a meaningf 
is beyond my comprehension* All the rules of definition 
agree to the definition of a ward : and if they mean by 
the definition of a thing, the giving an adequate concep- 
tion of the nature and essence of any thing that exists ; 
this is impossiblct and is the vain boast of men uncon- 
scious of the wealcness of human understanding. 

The works of God are all imperfectly known by us. 
We see their outsidCf or perhaps we discover some of 
their qualities and relations, by observation and experi- 
ment, assisted by reasoning ; but we can give no defini- 
tion of the meanest of them which comprehends its real 
essence. It is justly observed by Locke, that nominal 
essences only, which are the creatures of our own minds, 
are perfectly comprehended by us, or can be properly de- 
fined; and even of these there are many too simple in 
their nature to admit of definition. When we cannot give 
precision to our notions by a definition, we must endeav- 
our to do it by attentive reflection upon them, by observ- 
ing minutely their agreements and difibrences, and espec- 
ially by a right understanding of the powers of our own 
minds by which such notions are formed. 

The principles laid down by Locke with regard to defi- 
nition, and with regard to the abuse of words, carry con- 
viction along with them ; and I take them to be one of 
the most important improvements made in logic since 
the days of Aristotle ; not so much because they enlarge 
our knowledge, as because they^make us sensible of our 
ignorance, and shew that a great part of what speculative 
men have admired as profound philosophy, is only a dark- 
ening of knowledge by words without understanding. 

If Aristotle had understood those principles, many of 
his definitions, which furnish matter of triumph to his 
enemies, had never seen the light : let us impute them to 
the times rather than to the man. The sublime Plato, 
it is said, thought it necessary to have the defiuition of 
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a man* and could find none better than AnUnaiimplumt 
bipes ; upon wbieb Diogenes sent to bis sebool a eook Iwidi ^ 
his featbers plneked ofl; desiring^ to knoir whether it: 
i¥as a man or not. 



SECTION V. 
ON TH£ STRUCTURE OF SPEECH. 

The fbw hints contained in the beginning of the book 
concerning Interpretation, relating to the structure of 
speech, have been left out on treatises of logic, as belong- 
ing rather to grammar ;' yet I apprehend this is a rich 
field of philosophical speculation. Language being the 
express image of human thought, the analysis of the one 
must correspond to that of the other. Nouns adjective 
and substantive, verbs active and passive, \t\ih their va- 
rious moods, tenses, and persons, must be expressive of 
a like variety in the modes of thought. Things which 
are distinguished in all languages, such as substance and 
quality, action and passion, cause and effect, must be dis- 
tinguished by the natural powers of the human mind. 
The philosophy of grammar, and that of the human un- 
derstanding, are more nearly allied than iB commonly 
imagined. 

The structure of language was pursued to a consider- 
able extent, by the ancient commentators upon this book 
of Aristotle. Their speculations upon this subject, which 
are neither the least ingenious nor the least useful part 
of the Peripatetic philosophy, were neglected for many 
ages, and lay buried in ancient manuscripts, or in books 
Uttle known, till they were lately brought to light by the 
learned Mr. Harris in his Hermes. 

The definitions given by Aristotle, of a noun, of a verb, 
and of a speech, will hardly bear examination. It is easy 
in practice to distinguish the various parts of speech ; but 
very difficult, if at all possible, to give accurate defini- 
timiof them. 
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He obiewios jsttf;* that Berides tiiat kind of n p o ec h 
eaUod a. jnrop#9tti0«t wfakh » alwajs ekbev tn» •r iM§ef 
tltero aire o^her kutds which aro neitiier true «w fiilse; 
such asy a prayer^ or wish ; to which we BHiy add» a ques* 
tion, a command, a promise, a coniracty and many others* 
These Aristotle pronounces to ha?e nothing to do with 
his subject, and remits them to oratory, or poetry ; and 
so they have remained banished from the regions of phi- 
losophy to this day : yet I apprehend, that an analysis 
of such speeches, and of the operatioiDS of mind wlueh 
they express, would be of real use, and perhaps would 
discover how imperfect an enumeration thek>gicians have 
giVen of. the powers of human understanding when they 
reduce them to simple apprehension^ judgment^ aud rea? 
spning. 



SECTION VI. 
• ON PROPOSITIONS. 

llATKBMATicTiAirs use tbo word frop$eitmm im a laiger 
QCASe.tbaa ^ieians, A problem is called a jvopolBittofi 
in vatbeiHaties, but in logic it is aot a pre^^sitioA: h is 
MO of those speeches whieh are not etiunoialive^ awl 
which Aristotle remits to oratory or poetry. 

A propoaitioofl aeeordiDg to Aristotle, is a speech 
wherein ^ue thiag is affirmed or dew^l of another. Henea 
it is easy to disLtingiush the thing attroied or denied^ 
vbich is ealkd the fvedicate,: froai the thi^g of wUeh it 
isafQmied or denied, whioh is called the sulffeet; and 
these two are cailed tic terms (^ tta propmiion^ Heaea 
likewise it appears^ that proportions, are dther aQrpa* 
tive or negative ; and this ia called tJmr qmMt^ AU 
affirmative propositions have the same qualitjji ^ likewise 
have all the negative ; bat am affirmative and a aegative 
aro eoatrary in their quality* 

When the subject of a proposititm is a geaeral terai# 
tlie predicate is affirmed or denied, either of the whski 
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univtersal ai»ipartiettlftr« •III mm mrt #ortol» is an mir. 
▼ersal profMitioo ; Saw€ mm mte ham^df n a fiarticalaiv 
and thk !» ealled the piwntUy efihfi proifosiHmi. AIL 
uaivenal propositions agree ia quantity, at also all parvi 
tieular : ivbih> an imiversal and a particnlar are sa»t to 
difier ID qaantity* A propaailioa is called titd^ttoi iiha» 
ik»ve is no mark eiUier of uoivwsality or particnlarilijr 
asMxed to the subjoet : tlHi8» Man t8 ^ fem day^* is an 
iadefioiio proposiliQs; but it mast be understood either 
as universal or as partioalar^ and therefore is. aot a third 
i^eoiesy. but bj interpretation is brought under oae of the> 
other two«. 

There: are also singular proposkioost which hameaoft 
a general term bat an iadiTidaal for tbrir subject i as^ 
Mexander was a great e^nqneror. These are oouMdeveA 
by logieianfl aa aaiyersaly heeaose, the i^ljeet being la* 
diriaible^ the predieate is affirmed or denied of the whqle^ 
and not cf a part only. Thus all propositions, with to* 
gard to quality, are Mther affirasatire. or negati? e ; and 
with regacd to quantity, are universal or partiealar $ and 
taking in both quantity and quality, they are uaiverial 
affirouitiveB, or uaiversal negatives, or partieuhtr af|mia« 
tives, or particular negatives. These tbufC kinds, aftev 
the days of Aristotle, came to be named by the names of 
the four first vowels. A, E, I, O, according to the follow- 
ing distich : 

Asserit A, negat E, sed universaliter ambs ; 
Asserit I, aegat O, sed partienlariter ambo. 

When the young logician is thus far instructed in the 
nature of propositions, he is apt to think there is no diffi- 
culty in analyzing any proposition, and shewing its sub- 
ject and predicate, its quantity and quality ; and indeed, 
unless he can do this, he will be unable to apply the 
rules of logic to use. Tet he will find, there are some 
difficulties in this analysis, which are overlooked by Aris- 
totle altogether J and although they are sometimes touch- 
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ed, tfaej are not remored by his ibllowen. For, 1. There 
are propositions in whieh it is diffieult to find a stibject 
and a predicate; as in theset It rains $ it snows, 2. In 
some propositions either term may be made a subject 
or the predicate as you like best; as in this. Virtue 
is the road to hafpiness. 3. The same example may 
serve to shewt that it is sometimes diffieult to say, 
whether a proposition be universal or particular. 4. The 
quality of some propositions is so dubious, that logic- 
ians have never been able to agree virhether they be 
affirmative or negative; as in this proposition. Whatever 
is insentient is not an animaU 5. As there is one class 
of propositions which have only two terms, to wit, one 
subjeet and one predicate, whieh are called categorical 
propositions; so there are many classes that have more 
than two terms. What Aristotle delivers in this book is 
qiplicaUe only to categorical propositions ; and to them 
only the rules concerning the conversion of propositions^ 
and concerning the figures and modes of syllogisms, are 
accommodated. The subsequent writers of logic have, 
taken notice of some of the many classes of complex 
propositions, and have given rules adapted to them j but 
finding this work endless, they have left us to manage 
the rest by the rules of common sense. 
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CHAPTER ra. 
ACCOUNT OP THE FIRST ANALYTICS. 

' SECTION I. 

OI- THE COITVERSION OF FROPOSITIOS^S. 

In attempting to give some accoant of the AnalyCks 
and the Topics of Aristotle^ ingenuity requires me to eon- 
fessy that though 1 have often purposed to read the whole 
\fith caret and to understand ivhat is intelligibie^ vet my 
courage and patience always failed before I had done. 
Why should I throw away so much time and painful at- 
tention upon a thing of so little real use ? If I had lived 
in those ages when the knowledge of Aristotle's Organoti 
entitled a man to the highest rank in philosophy, ambi- 
tion might have induced me to employ upon it some years 
painful study ; and less, I conceive, would not be sufficient. 
Such reileetions as these, always got the better of my 
resolution, when the first ardour began to cool. All I can 
say is, that I have read some parts of the diflerent books 
with care, some slightly, and some perhaps not at all. I 
have glanced over the whole often* and when any thing 
attracted my attention, have dipped into it till my appe- 
tite was satisfied. Of all reading it is the most dry and 
the most painful, employing an infinite labour of demoo- 
stration, about things of the most abstract nature, deliv- 
ered in a laconic style, and often, I think, with afiboted 
obscurity ; and all to prove general propositions, which 
when applied to particular instances appear self-evident. 

There is probably but little in the Categories^ or in 
the book of Interpretation, which Aristotle could claim 
as bis own invention : but the whole theory of syllogisms 
he claims as his own, and as the fruit of much time and 
labour. And indeed it is a stately fabrio^ a monument of 
a great genius, which we could wish to have been more 
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tisefally employed. There must be something howevei^ 
adapted to please the human understanding, or to flatter 
human pride, in a work vhieh occupied men of speeulatioa 
for more than a thousand years. These books are called 
Analytics, because tbe intention of them is to resolve all 
reasoning into its simple ingredients. 

The first book of the First Analytics, consisting of 
forty-six chapters, maybe divided into four parts; the 
first treating of the eonversion of propositions ; the second^ 
of Ibe i^ructure of ^Hi^sms in all tiie ^fierent figires 
Mtd oaodes ; Ae third, «f the itiveivtiwi lof a middle tcMii ; 
4mA the last, of the rcMdution of syllogbms. We »ball 
/give a brief accoutit of caeh. 

To eoa^rt a proposition, is to infer irom it another 
proposition, vrhode subject is the prediesfte of the ^rsC, 
and vrhose predicate is the sul^ct of the first. This is 
ffedaced by Aristotle to three rules. 1* An universal 
negative may be converted into an universal negalive : 
>tbus, no man is a quadruped; therefore, noqnadruped is 
m nmn* 2. An universal affirmative can be oonvaerted 
jonly into a particular affirmative : thus, all men are nur^ 
^tal; therefore, some mortal bdfogs are men. S. A par- 
ticular affirmative may be convei^ed into a particular a& 
Ifirmative; as, some men are jtult ; therefore, eomejust 
.persons are mm. When a proposition may be converted 
vitbaut changing its quantity, this is called ^tnple eonrm^ 
rion; 'but when the quantity is diminished, as in the uni-* 
Tarsal affirmative, it is called conversion per aeeidens. 

There is another kind of conversion, omitted ia tfak 
Iplaee hy Aristotle, but supffiied by his feUowerSf called 
tt&utoersion by eontraiposiHonf in which the term whieh k 
jCoiribradictory to the predieate is :put for «the sutgect, aaid 
ftfae iqiiality «f Ibe proposition is changed ; -as, uU Ofitntab 
taresedHent; therefore, what isinseniiemtismotiaMMi' 
jmaL A fourth rule of conversion therefore i% ibftt urn 
iBirivoPsal affirmative, and a particular nogativ^ miiy^be 
leotnmted by conlr^osition. 
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SECTION U* 
M THK nOVItES AND MODES 01* PjrKt& 8TIXaOI9M8« 

A sTixoGisM is an argument, or reasoning, consisting 
•f three propositions, the last of which, called the conelu- 
aJon, is inferred from the two preceding, which are called 
the premises. The conelaston having two terms, a sub* 
Ject and a predicate, its predicate is called the major term^ 
and its subject the minor term. In order to prove the 
oonelusion, each of its terms is in the premises compar- 
ed with a third term, called the middle term^ Bj this 
means one of the premises will have for its two terms 
the major term and the middle term ; and this premise 
is called the major premise, or the major proposition of 
the syllogism. The other premise must have for its two 
terms the minor term and the middle term, and it is call<^ 
ed the minor proposition* Thus the syllogism consists 
of three propositions^ distinguished by the names of the 
major, the minoP, and the eonelusion; and although each 
of these has two terms, a subject and a predicate, yet 
there are only three diflferenC terms in all. The major 
term is always the predicate of the eonelusion, and is 
also either the subjeet or predicate of the major proposi- 
tion. The minor term is always the subject of the con- 
elusion, and is also either the subject or predicate of th^ 
minor proposition. The middle term never enters into 
the conclusion, but stands in both premises^ either in the 
position of subjeet or of predicate. 

According to the various positions which the middle 
term may have in the premises, syllo^sms are said to 
be of TariouB figures. Now all the possible positions of 
the middle term are only four : for, first, it may be the 
■ulyeet of the major proposition, and the predicate of the 
minor, and then the syllogism is of the first figure : or it 
may be the predicate of both premises, and then the sjllo-^ 
gism is of the second figure ; or it may be the subjeet of 
both, which makes a qrllogisni of the third figure $ or it 
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may be the predicate of the major proposition^ and the 
sabject of the minor, lyhieh makes the fourth figure. Ar- 
ktotle takes no notice of the fourth figure. Itvas added 
by the famous Galen, and is often called the Galenical 
figure. 

There is auotlier division of syllogisms according t» 
their modes. The mode of a syllogism is determined bj 
the quality and quantity of the propositions of which it 
eoBsists. Each of the three propositions must be either 
an universal afiirmative, or an universal negative, or « 
particular affirmative, or a particular negative. These 
four kinds of propositions, as was before observed, have 
been named by the four vowels. A, E, I, O, by which meane 
the mode of a syllogism is marked by any three of those 
four vowels^ Thus A» A, A, denotes that mode in which 
the major, minor, and conclusion, are alt universal af^ 
firmatives ; E, A, E, denotes that mi^e in which the ma- 
jor and conclusion are miiversal negatives, and the minor 
is an universal affirmative. 

To know all the possible modes of syllogism, we must 
find how many diflferent combinations may be made of 
three out Of the four vowels, and from the art of combi* 
nation the number is found to be sixty-four. So many 
possible modes there are in every figure, consequently in 
the three figures of Aristotle thei*e are one hundred and 
ninety-two, and in all the four figures two hundred and 
•ixty-eix. ^ 

Now the theory of syllogism reqoiresr that we shew 
what are the particular modes in each figure, wRich do, 
or do not, form a just and conclusive syllogism, that so 
the legitimate may be adopted, and the spurious rejected. 
This Aristotle has shewn in the first three figures, ex- 
amining all the modeis one by one, and passing sentence 
vpone^h ; and firem this examination he collects some 
mles whioh may aid the memory in distinguishing the 
false from the trae, and point oat the properties of eaeb 
%ure» 
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The first figare has only four legitimate modes. The 
tn^jor proposition in this figure must be universal^ and 
the minor affirmative; and it has* this property, that it 
jields eonelttsioDS of alt kinds, affirmative and negative^ 
universal and particular* 

The seeond figure has also four legitimate modes. Its 
major proposition must be universal, and one of the prem- 
ises must be negative. It yields conclusions both uni- 
Tcrsal and particular, but all negative. 

The third figure has six legitimate modes. Its minor 
must always be affirmative ; and it yields conclusions both 
affirmative and negative, but all particular. 

Besides the rules that are proper to each figure, Aris- 
totle has given some that are common to all, by which 
the legitimacy of syllogisms may be tried. These may, 
I think, be reduced to five. i. There must be only three 
terms in a syllogism* As each term occurs in two of the 
propositions, it must be precisely the same in both : if it 
be not, the syllogism is said to have four terms, which 
makes a vicious syllogism. 2. llio middle term must be 
taken universally in one of the premises. 3. Both 
premises must not be particular propositions, nor both 
negative. 4. The conclusion must be particular, if either 
of the premises be particular ; and negative, if either of 
the premises be negative. 5. No term can be taken uni- 
versally in the conclusion, if it be not taken universally 
in the premises* 

For understanding the seeond and fifth of these rulesj 
it is necessary to observe, that a term is said to be taken 
universally, not only when it is the subject of an univer- 
sal proposition^ but when it is the predicate of a negative 
proposition ; on the other hand, a term is said to be taken 
particularly, when it is either the subject of a particular^ 
or the predicate of an affirniative proposition. 
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SECTION in. 
OF THE UTTElTTIOir OF A BfiPDLE TEAM, 

The third part of tbjs book contains rules general and 
Bpecial for the inTention of a middle term ; and this the 
author eoneeives to be of great utility. The general ruleg 
amount to this, that you are to consider iivell both termg 
of the proposition to be proved $ their definition^ their 
properties, the things which may be affirmed or denied of 
them, and those of which they may be affirmed or denied : 
those things collected together, are the materials from 
which your niiddle term is to be taken* 

The special rules require you to eonsider the quantity 
and quality of the proposition to be proved, that you may 
discoverin what mode and figure of syllogism the proof is to 
proceed. Then from the materials before collected, you 
must seek a middle term which has that relation to the sub- 
ject and predicate of the proposition to be proved, which the 
nature of the syllogism requires. Thus, suppose the prop- 
osition I would prove is an universal affirmative, I know 
by the rules of syllogisms, that there is only one legiti- 
mate mode in which an universal affirmative proposition 
can be proved ; and that is the first mode of the first fig^ 
lire. I know likewise, that in this mode both the prem- 
ises must be universal affirmatives ; and that the middle- 
term must be the subject of the major, and the predicate 
of the minor. Therefore of the terms collected accord- 
ing to the general rule, I seek out one or more which 
have these two properties : first, that the predicate of the 
proposition to be proved can be universally affirmed of it; 
and, secondly, that it can be universally affirmed of the 
subject of the proposition to be proved. Every term you 
ean find which has those two properties, will serve you 
as a middle term, but no other. In this way, theautfaop 
gives special rules for all the various kinds of propositions 
to be proved ; points out the various modes in which they 
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maybe proved, and the properties vfhieh the mkUle term 
must have to make it fit for answering that end. And 
the rules are illustratedip or rather» in my opinion* pur* 
posely dariiened, by putting letters of the alphabet for 
the several terms. 



SECTION IV. 
OF THE REMAINING PART OF THE FIRST BOOK. 

The resolution of syllogisms requires no other prinei* 
pies, but those before laid down for eonstruoting them. 
However it is treated of largely, and rules laid down for 
redueing reasoning to syllogisms, by supplying one of the 
premises when it is understood, by rectifying inversions 
and putting the propositions in the proper order. 

Here he speaks also of hypothetical syllogisms ; whieh 
be aoknowledges, cannot be resolved into any of the fig- 
ures, although there be many kinds of them which ought 
diligently to be observed ; and which he promises to han- 
dle afterward. But this promise is not fulfilled^ as far 
as I know, in any of his works that are extant. 



SECTION V. 
ew THE SECOND BOOK OF THE FIRST ANAXTTICS. 

The second book treats of the powers of syllogisms, 
and shows, in twenty-seven chapters, how we may perform 
many feats by them, and what figures and modes are 
adapted to each. Thus, in some syllogisms several dis- 
tinct conclusions may be drawn from the same premises : 
in some, true conclusions may be drawn from false prem- 
ises : in some, by assuming the conclusion and one pre- 
mise, you may prove the other ; you may turn a direct 
syllogism into one leading to an absurdity. 
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We haTe likewise preeepts giTen in this beok, both te 
the assailant in a syHc^stical dispute, how to earry on his 
attaek with art» so as to obtain the victory ; and to the 
defendant, how to keep the enemy at such a distanoe as 
that he shall never be obliged to yield. From whieh we 
learn, that Aristotle introduced in his own school, the 
practice of disputing syllogistically, instead of the rhetor- 
ical disputations which the sophists were wont to use in 
more ancient times. 



CBAPTER rV. 
REMARKS. 

SECTION L 
OF THE CONYERSION OF PROPOSITIONS. 

Wb have given a summary view of the theory of pure 
syllogisms as delivered by Aristotle, a theory of which he 
elaims the sole invention. And I believe it will be diffi* 
eult, in any soienoe, to find so lai^ a system of truths of 
so very abstract and so general a nature, all fortified by 
demonstration, and all invented and perfected by one man. 
It shows a force of genius, and labour of investigation, 
equal to the most arduous attempts. I shall now make 
some remarks upon it. 

As to the conversion of propositions, the writers on 
logic commonly satisfy themselves with illustrating each 
of the rnles by an example, conceiving them to be self- 
evident when applied to particular cases. But Aristotle 
has given demonstrations of the rules he mentions. As a 
fifpecimen, I shall give his demonstration of the first rule. 
** Let A B be an universal negative proposition ; I say^. 
that if A is in no B, it will follow that B is in no A. If you 
deny this consequence, let B be in some A, for example^ 
iq C ; then the first supposition will not be true, for C is 
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oftheBV In this demonstratioDy if I understand ity 
the third rule of conversion is assumed, that if B is in 
some Af ,then A must be in some B, vihieh indeed is con- 
trary to the first supposition. If the third rule be as- 
sumed for proof of the first, the proof of all the three goes 
round in a circle, for the second and third rules are proved 
by the first. This is a fault in reasoning vhich Aristotlt 
condemns, and ^hich I should be very unwilling to chargt 
him with, if I could find any better meaning in his dem« 
onstralion* But it is indeed a fault very difficult to be 
avoided, when men attempt to prove things that are self- 
evident. 

The rules of conversion cannot be applied to all propo- 
sitions, but only to those that are categprical ; and we 
are left to the direction of common sense in the conver- 
sion of other propositions. To give an example : Alex* 
ander was the son of Philip ; therefore PhiUp was the 
father of Alexander : A is greater than B ; therefore B 
is less than A. These are conversions which, as far a» 
I know, do not fall within any rule in Ic^ie ; nor do we 
find any loss for want of a rule in such eases. 

Even in the conversion of categorical propositions, it ft 
not enough to transpose the subject and predicate. Botb 
must undergo some change, in order to fit them for their 
new station : for in every proposition the sulrject must be 
a substantive, or have the force of a substantive ; and the 
predicate must be an adjective, or have the forc^ of aiv 
adjective. Hence it follows, that when the subject is an 
individual, the proposition admits not of conversion. How 
for instance, shall we convert this proposition^ God it 
omniscient ? 

These observations show, that the doctrine of the con^ 
version of propositions is not so complete as it appears^ 
The rules are laid down without any limitation ; yet thej 
are fitted only to one class of propositions, to wit, the 
categorical; and of these only to 9uch as have a general 
lerm foir their subject* 
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SECTION n. 
ON ADDITIONS MADE TO ABISTOTLE's THEOBl'. 

ALTHOUGH the logicians have enlarged the first and 
seeond parts of logic* by explaining some technical words 
and distinctions which Aristotle had omitted, and b; giv- 
ing names to some kinds of propositions which he over- 
looks; yet in what concerns the theory of eategorioal 
syllogisms, he is more full, more minute and particular, 
than any of them ; so that they seem to have thought this 
capital part of the Organon rather redundant than de- 
ficient. 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth figure to the three 
mentioned by Aristotle. But there is reason to think 
that Aristotle omitted the fourth figure, not through ig- 
norance or inattention, but of design, as containing only 
some indirect modes, whioh^ when properly expressed, 
fhll into the first figure. 

It is true also, that Peter Ramus, a professed enemy 
of AristotlCf introduced some new modes that are adapt- 
ed to singular propositions ; and that Aristotle takes no 
notice of singular propositions, either in his rules of con- 
version, or in the modes of syllogism. But the friends 
of Aristotle have shewn, that this improvement of Ra- 
mus is more specious than useful. Singular propositions 
have the force of universal propositions, and are subject 
to the same rules. The definition given by Aristotle of 
an universal proposition applies to them ; and therefore 
be might think, that there was no occasion to multiply 
the modes of syllogism upon their account. 

These attempts, therefore, show rather inclination than 
power, to discover any material defect in Aristotle's 
theory* 

Thel most valuable addition made to the theory of cat- 
egoridH syllogisms^ seems to be the invention of those 
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teehnieal names given to the legitimate modes, by vliicli 
they may be easily remembered, and whieh have been 
comprised in these barbarous verses. 

JBarbarat Celarent, Darii^ Feriot dato primie $ 
Cetare, Cameelria, Featinot Baroco, secunde ; 
Tenia grande sonans recitat DaraptU Felapton ; 
AdjUDgena JHaandn, Datiei, Jiocardo, Feriton. 

In these verses» every legitimate mode belonging to the 
three figures has a name given to it, by which it may be 
distinguished. and remembered. And this name is so 
contrived as to denote its nature: for the name has three 
vowels, which denote the kind of each of its propositions* 

Thus, a syllogism in Bocardo must be made up of the 
propositions denoted by the three vowels* O, A* O ; that 
is, its major and conclusion must be particular negative 
propositions, and its minor an universal affirmative ; and 
being in the third figure^ the middle term must be the 
subject of both premises. 

This is the mystery contained in the vowels of those 
barbarous words. But there ai*e other mysteries contain- 
ed in their consonants : for by their means, a child may 
be taught to reduce any syllogism of the second or third 
figure to one of the first. So that the four modes of the 
first figure being directly proved to be conclusive, all the 
modes of the other two are proved at the same time, by 
means of this operation of reduction. For the rules and 
manner of this reduction^ and the different species of it, 
called ostensive and per impossibkf I refer to the logiolanSf 
that I may not disclose all their mysteries. 

The invention contained in these verses is so ingenious, 
and so great an adminicle to the dexterous managemeat 
of syllogisms, that I think it very probable that Aristotle 
had some contrivanee of this kind, whieh was kept as 
one of the secret doctrines of his sehool, and handed 
down by tradition, until some body brought it to light. 
This, is offered only as a conjecture, leaving it to those 
who are better acquainted with the most ancient commen- 
tators on the Analytics, either to refute or to confirm it. 
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SECTION III. 
ON El^AMPJ^ES VSEB TO ILLITSTBATE THIS THEORTr 

We may observe, that Aristotle hardly ever giyes ex- 
amples of real syllogisms to illustrate his rules. In 
demonstrating the legitimate modes, he talses A, B, C, 
for the terms of the syllogism. Thus, the first mode of 
the first figure is demonstrated by Jiim in this manner. 
<< For," says he, " if A is attributed to every B« and B to 
every C, it follows necessarily, that A may be attributed 
to every C' For disproving the illegitimate modes, he 
uses the same manner ; with this difierence, that he com- 
monly for an example gives three real terms, such as ho- 
Hunt, hahitU89 prudentia ; of which three terms you are 
to make up a syllogism of the figure and mode in ques- 
tion, which will appear to be inconclusive. 

The commentators, and systematical writers in logic, 
• have supplied this defect ; and given us real examples of 
every legitimate mode in all the figures. This we must 
aeknowledge to be charitably done, to assist the imagin- 
ation in the conception of matters so very abstract ; but 
whether it was prudently done for the honour of the art, 
may be doubted. I am afraid this was to uncover the 
nakedness of the theory ; and has contributed much to 
bring it into contempt : for when one considers the silly 
and uninstructive reasonings that have been brought forth 
by this grand organ of science, he can hardly forbear cry-> 
ing out, Farturiunt monies, et nasciiur ridiculm mus. 
Many of the writers of logic are acute and ingenious, and 
much practised in the syllogistical art; and there must 
be some reason why the examples they have given of syl- 
logisms are so lean. 

We shall speak of the reason afterward ; and shall now 
give a syllogism in each figure as an example. 

No work of God is bad ^ 
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The natural passions and appetites of men are the 
^rork of God ; 

Therefore none of them is bad. 
In this syllogism, the middle ietm, work of God, Is the 
subject of the msyor and the predieate of the minor ; so* 
that the syllogism Is of the first figore. The mode is 
that called Celarent; the major and. eonclusion being 
both wiiTersal a^^tives, and the minor an universal af- 
finaative. It agrees to the rules of the figure, as the 
major is universal, and the minor affirmative ; it is also 
agreeable to all the general rules ; so that it maintains 
Us ebaraeter in every trial. And to. show 6t vfrfaat due-' 
tile materials syllogisms are made, we may, by eonvertiog 
simply the major proposition, reduce it to a good syllo- 
gkm of the second figure^ and of the mode Casare, thus : 

AYhateyer is bad is not the vrorii of God ; 

All the aatural passions and a^tites of men are the 
vrork of God ; 

Therefore they are not bad. 

Another example : 
£vei7 thing virtuous is praise-worthy ; 
Some pleasures are not praise-worthy ; 
Therefore so^e pleasures are not virtuous. 

Here the midiUe term praise-worthy being the predi- 
eate of both premises, the syllogism is of the second fig- 
ure ; and seeing it is made up of the propositions, A, O, O^ 
the mode is Baroeo. It will be found to agree both with 
the general and special rules : and it maybe reduced into 
a good syllogism of the first figure upon converting the 
major by eoBtraposition, thus : 

What is not praise-worthy is not virtuous : 
Some pleasures are not praise-worthy ; 
Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 

Tliat this syllogism is conclusive, common sense pro- 
nounces, and all logicians must allow ; but it is somewhat 
unpliable to rules, and requires a little straining to make 
it tally with them. 

That it is of the ftrst figure is beyond dispute ; but to 
what mode of that figure shall we refer it ? This is a 
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questiea og some diflloulty. For, in the first placo» the 
premises seem to be both oegative, whieh contradlois tbA 
third general rule ; and moreoTert k is contrary to a 
speeial rule of the first figure^ that the minor should be 
negatife. These are the diflletilties to be removed. 

Some logicians think that the two negstire partieles k| 
^ major are equivalent to an aArmative; aad that 
therefore the major prejiosilioii, Wkai is not fraise^warh 
thy, ia not virtuoua^ is to be ace6an4od an affirmative prep* 
esition. This if granted, solves one diffienky ; hut the 
other remains. The most ingenieas solatioo, therefore^ 
h this : let the middle term be not praise-wor^. Thee 
makmgtbe negative partiole a part of the midMe teras^ 
the syllogism stands thes : 

"Whatever is nat fraise-vwrthy i» nod virtuoes^ 
Some pleasures are not praise^woHky ; 
Therefore scnne pleasares are nel virtuom. 
By this analysis, the major becomes an uniiversal nega-* 
tive, the minor a particular aflirmative, and the eoacia- 
sion a particular negative^ and so we have a jtiat syllo- 
gism in Feria, 

We see, by this example, that the quality of preposi* 
tions is ufA so invariable, bat that, when ooeasioo re- 
quires, aa affirmative may be degraded into a negative^ 
er a negative exaked to aa aflrnMitive. Another tm^^ 
Omjde : 

AH Afiieans are black ; 

AH Afcieans are men ; 

Therefore some men are black. 
This is of a third figure, and of the mode DarafiH; and 
it may be rednced to BarH in the firslffignre, by convert- 
ing the minor. 

AU Africans are black ; 

Some men are Africans; 

Thevefbre some* men are black. 
By this time I apprehend the reader has get as many ex- 
amples of syllogisms as will stay his appetke for that? 
kind of entertiMnment; 
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SECTIOIT IV. 
Oir THIS DEMOirSTRATIOir OF THE THEORY* 

Abi«totie and his followers hare tbonghl it Moes^ 
■«79 in order to bring thh theoi7 of ealegorieal ajUo* 
jgi»Bi» to a teieneey to demonstrate, both Ibat the fimr- 
teen authorized niodes eonelode instly* and that none of 
Ike rest do. Let us now see bow this has been exeeufed. 

As to the l^itimate modes, Aristotle, and those who 
loHow him the most eh>sely9 demonstrate the four modes* 
of the first figure direetlj from an axiom ealled the IKctum 
ie omni et nullo. The amouitt of the axiom is, tliat whaf 
is affirmed of a whole genuSf vmj be affirmed of aB the 
speeies and individuals bdonging to the genu8-^ and that 
what is denied of the whole genus, may be denied of 
its speeies and individiiah. The four modes of the 
first figure are evidendy ineluded in this axiom. And 
as to the legitimate modes of the other figures, thej 
are prored by redueing them to some mode of the first* 
Nor is there any other prkieipte assumed in these re» 
duotions but* the axioms eoaeerning the eonrerskm of 
propositions^ aad in* some eases the axi<HHs eoaeerning 
the opposition of propositions. 

As to the itlegi4ima^ modes> Aristotle has taken tbe 
labour to "try and eondenra them one by one in aU the 
three figures : but this is done in sueh a manner that it is 
Tery painful tofidlowbim. To give a speeimen% In order 
to prove, that those modes of the fitst figure ia^ whieb 
the major is partioular, do not eoneMe, be proceedls 
thus : « If A is or is not. in some B, and B i» etery €^ 
no eonelusion follows. Take ficir the terms^iu the affirni- 
atire case, gooi^ haUU prudence, in the negative, geoi^ 
habit f ignorance.^ This laconic style, the use of symbols 
not familiar, and in place of giving an examide> his leav-* 
ing us to form one from three assigned terms, give sueh 
embarrassment to a reader^ that he is like one reading* a 
book of riddles. 
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Haviog thas ascertttiiied the true and false modes of a^ 
figare, he subjoins the particular rules of that figures 
vhioh seem to be reduced from the particular cases be- 
fore determined. The general rules come last of all^ as 
a general corollary from what goes before. 

I know not whether it is from a diffidence of Aristotle's 
demonstrations^ or from an apprehension of their obscu- 
rity, or fi*om a desire of Improving upon his method^ that 
. almost all the writers in logic I have met witbf have in- 
Terted his order, beginning where he ends, and .ending 
where he begins. They first demonstrate the general 
rules, which belong to all the figures, from three axioms; 
then fitom the general rules and the nature of each fig- 
ure, they demonstrate the special rules of each figure. 
When this is done, nothing remains but to apply these 
general and special rules, and to reject every mode which 
Gontradicts them. 

This method has a very scientific appearance; and 
wlien we consider, that by a few rules once demonstrated, 
an hundred and seventy-eight false modes are destroyed 
at one blow, which Aristotle had the trouble to put to 
death one by one, it seems to be a great improvement* 
I have only one objection to the three axioms. 

The three axioms are these : 1. Things which agree 
with the same third, agree with one another. 2. When 
one agrees with the third, and the other does not, they 
do not agree with one another. 3. When neither agrees 
with the third, you cannot thence conclude, either that 
they do, or do not agree with one another. If these ax- 
ioms are applied to mathematical quantities, to which 
they seem to relate when taken literally, they have al( 
the evidence which an axiom ought to have ; but the lo- 
^cians apply them in an analogical sense to things of an- 
other nature. In ord^, therefore, to judge whether they 
are truly axioms, we ought to strip them of their figura- 
tive dress, and to set them down in plain English, as the 
logicians understand them. They amount therefore to 
this. 1. If two things be affirmed of a third, or the third 
be affirmed of them ; or if one be affirmed of the third. 
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and the third affirmed of the other; then they may be 
affirmed one of the other. 2. If one is affirmed of the 
third, or the third of it, and the other denied of the third, 
or the third of it, they may be denied one of the other. 
5. If both are denied of the third, or the third of them; 
or if one is denied of tlie third, and the third denied of 
the other ; nothing can be inferred. 

When the three axioms are thus put in plain English, 
they seem not to have that degree of evidenee, vthieh ax- 
ioms ought to have ; and if there is any defect of evidence 
in the axioms, this defect will be eominunicated to the 
virhole edifice raised upon them. 

It may even be suspected, that an atiempt» by asy 
method, to demonstrate, that a syllogism is conclusive, is 
an impropriety somewhat like that of attempting to de- 
monstrate an axiom. In a just syllogism, the connection 
between the premises and the conclusion is not only real, 
but immediate ; so that no proposition can come between 
them to make their connection more apparent. The very 
intention of a syllogism is, to leave nothing to be supplied 
that is necessary to a complete demonstration. There- 
fore a man of common understanding, who has a perfiset 
comprehension of the premises, finds himself under a ne- 
cessity of admitting the conclusion, supposing the prem- 
ises to be true ; and the conclusion is connected with the v 
premises with all the force of intuitive evidence. In a 
word, an immediate conclusion seen in the premises, by 
the light of common sense; and where that is wanting, 
no kind of reasoning will supply its plaecr 



SECTION V. 

ON THIS THBOBT, COK8IDER15D AS AN ENGINB 09 
SCISNCB. 

Th£ slow progress of useful knowledge, daring tha 
many ages in which the syllogistic art was most highly 
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'^tivated as tlie only guide to 8oienee» and its quiek 
pvogress sinee that art ^ras disufted, suggest a presump- 
tion against it ; and this presumption is strengtliened by 
the puerility of the examples ivhieh have always been 
brought to illustrate its rules* 

The anoients seem to have had too high notions, both 
of the force of the reasoning power in man, and of the 
art of syllogism as its guide. Mere reasoning can carry 
us but a very little way in most subjects. By observa- 
tioUf and experiments properly conducted, the stock of 
human knowledge may be enlarged without end ; but the 
power of reasoning alone* applied with vigour through a 
long life, would only carry a man round, like a horse in a 
mill, who labours hard, but makes no progress. There 
is indeed an exception to this observation in the mathe- 
natieal sciences. The relations of quantity are so vari- 
ous, and so susceptible of exact mensuration, that long 
trains of accurate reasoning on that subject may be form-* 
ed^ and conclusions drawn very remote from the first 
principles. It is in this science, and those which depend 
upon ttf that the power of reasoning triumphs : in other 
matters its trophies are inconsiderable. If any man 
doubt this, let him produce, in any subject unconnected 
.with mathematics, a train of reasoning of some length, 
leading to a conclusion, which without this train of rea- 
soning would never have been brought within human 
sight. Every man acquainted with mathematios can 
produce thousands of such trains of reasoning. I do not 
say, that none such can he produced in other sciences ; 
but I believe they are few, and not easily found ; and that 
if they are found, it will not be in subjects that can be ex- 
pressed by categorical propositions, to which alone the 
theory of figure and mode extends. 

In matters to which that theory extends, a oran of good 
senscy who can distinguish things that differ, and avoid 
the snares of ambiguous words, and is moderately prac- 
tised in such matters, sees at onoe all that can be iaftrred 
from his premises ; or finds, that there it but a vofy sliort 
step to the oonelasioQ* Digitized by Google 
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When the power of reasoniog is so feeble by nature^ 
•speoially id subjeets to which this theory ean be applied^ 
it would be uareasonable to expect great effects fK>in it* 
And hence we see the reason why the examples brought 
to illustrate it by the most ingenious logicianSf have rather 
tended to bring it into contempts 

If it should be thought, that the syllogistic art may bo 
an useful engine in.malheihaticSf id which pure reasoning 
has ample scope : first, it may be obserted, that faets are 
ttn&Tourable to this opinion : for it does not appear* that 
Euclid, or ApoUonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens, or 
Newton, ever made the least use of this art ; and I ^m 
OTon of opinion, that no use can be made of it in mathe* 
natics. I would not wish to advanee this rashly, since 
Aristotle has said, that mathematicians reason, for tho 
mo^t part in the first figure. What led him to think so 
was, that the first figure only yields conclusions that are 
universal and afllrmative, and the conclusions of mathe- 
maties are commonly of that kind. . But it is to be ob^* 
flerred, that the propositions of mathematics are not cat<» 
egorieal propositiobs, consisting of one subject and one 
predicate. They express some relation which one qnan* 
tity bears to another, and'on that account must have three 
terms. The quantities compared make two, and the re- 
lation between them is a thirds Now to* such proposi* 
tions we can neither apply the rules concerning the eon- 
Tersion of propositions, nor can they enter into a syllogism 
of any of the figures or modes. We observed before, that 
this conversion, •! is greater than JS, therefore B is less 
than •Bif does not fall within the rules of conversion given 
by Aristotle or the logieians ; and we now add, that thia 
simple reasoning, td is equal to JB, and BtoC; therefore 
•8 is equal to C, eannot be brought into any syllo^sm in 
figure and mode. There are indeed syllogisms into^ 
which matberaatieal proportions may enter, and of sacb 
we shall afterward speak : but they have nothing to do 
with the system <tf figure and mode* 

TOUm !• i8 
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When we go without the dnile of tlio mmtkMMiiieal 
sdonoes, I know nothing in whieh there seems to be 90 
BMeh demonstration as in that part of legie whieh treats 
of the figures and modes of sjliogis^; bat the few re^ 
marks we have made^ sheWf that it has some weald 
places : and besides, this system eannot be used as an en* 
giae to rear itself. 

The eompass of the syllogistie system as an engine of 
seienee« may be diseemed by a oompendious and general 
new of the oonelasion drawn, and the argument used to 
preye it» in eaeh of the three figures. 

In the first figure, the eoneli»ion afilrms or denies 
something, of a certain speeies or individual ; and the ar- 
gument to prove this eonelusion is, that the same thing 
may be aSrmed or denied of the whole genus to whieh 
that speeies or individoal belongs. 
' In the seeond figure, the eonelusion is, that some spe- 
eies or individual does not belong to such a genus ; and 
the argument is, that some attribute common to the whMde 
genus does not belong to that speeies or individual. 

In the third flgom, the eonohision is, that sneh an |U- 
tribute belongs to part of a genus ; and the argument fSf 
that I he attribute in question belongs to a speeies or indi- 
lidual which is part of that genus. 

I apprehend; that, In this short view, every eonelusion 
that ftiUs within the eompass of the three figures, as w«ll 
as the mean of proof, is comprehended. The rules of all 
the figures might be easily deduoed from it ; and it ap- 
pears, that there is only one principle of reasoning in ail 
tiie th^ee ; so that it is not strange, that a syllogism of 
one 'figure should be reduced to one of another figure. 

The general principle in which the whole terminates, 
and of which every categorical syllogism is only a par* 
tieolar appiieation, is this, that what is aftrmed <m> denied 
of the whole genus/ may be affirmed or denied of every 
opeeieii and individual belonging to it. This ie a princi- 
ple of undoubted certainty indeed, but of no gitet depth. 
Aristotle and all the logicians asswoie it as an axicfm wr 
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irtft priaeiple, fipom wMeh ^m tylfegMie s^cm, m It 
were, takes its departure : wai sffctr a teftoos veyage, ttfid 
great expease of demoBstratloifs, k lands at last in iMi 
IMinetpk as its aUtinate eonclusioD. 9ura0 homimmn I 
O ftioitlum est in rehus mane f 



SECTION A'^I. 
eW MODAL STlXOetl^MS. 

Categoricax propositiODs, besides their ^antity ftad 
qaalityt have another afieetiaiij by whiob tbej are diyJided 
into pore and modal. In a pure proposition^ the predi^at^ 
is barely affirmed or denied of the siibjeet ; but ia a modal 
propositioOf the affirmation or negation is modifiedt bf 
being declared to be necessary or eontingent» oj^ppssible 
or impossible. Tliese are the four modes observed by 
Aristotle, from which he denominates a proposition mp* 
dal. His genuine disciples maintaiot that these are. aJU 
the modes that can affi^ct an affirmation or negpition, and 
that the enumeraUon is complete. Others maio4aia9.that 
this eoumeratioa is incomplete ; apd that when an affirm* 
ation or ne^tion is said to be certain or uncertaiat 
probable or improbable, this makes a modal propo^itiont 
no less than the four modes of Aristotle. We sball not 
enter into thi? dispute $ but proeeed to ob&erve, that the 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to syllogisms m 
well as to propositions. A pure syllogism is that in which 
both premises are pure propositions. A modal syllogismr 
is that in which either of the premises is a modal profio- 
sition. 

The syllogisms of which we have already said so mueh^ 
are those only which are pure as well as categorical. But 
when we consider^ that through all the figures and modesyv 
a ayllogism may have one premise modal of any of the 
four modes» while the other is purct or it may have botli 
premises modal, and that they may be either of the $9m» 
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tttoda w •fdiflbitonC madM; what prodigious rtLfiety 
Miras from all (these eonbinations ! Now it is the busi* 
BOSS of a logioian» to shew how the eonolasioii is aflbeted 
f n all this variety of eases. Aristotle has done this fa 
his First Anal^ ties, with inmense labour ; and it wlli 
not be thought strange, that when he had employed only 
four ehapters in diseassing one hundred and ninety-two 
modes, true and false, of pure syllogisms, he shoold em* 
ploy fifteen open modal syllogisms. 

I am Yery willing to excuse myself from entering i^on 
thb great braneh of logie, by the judgment and example 
of those who cannot be charged either with want of re- 
spect to Aristotle, or with a low esteem of the syllogistie 
art* 

Keokerman, a fhmons Dantzican professor, who spent 
his life in teaching and writing logic, in his huge folio 
system^of that science, published ann. 1600, calls the 
doctrine of the medals the crux logicorum. Vfiih regard 
to the schdas tie doctors, among whom this was a proy- 
eriv'lte modalibuB nan gustoMt asinus, he thinks it yery 
dubiotts, whether they tortured most the modal syl- 
logisms, or were most tortured by them. But those 
crabbed geniuses, says he, made this doctrine so very 
thorny, that it is fitter to tear a man's wits in pieces than 
to give them solidity. He desires it to be obseryed, that 
the doctrine of modals is adapted to the Greek language. 
The modal terms were frequently used by the Greeks in 
their disputations; and, on that accoiint, are so fully 
handled by Aristotle : but in the Latin tongue you shall 
hardly ever meet with them. Nor do I remember in all 
my experience, says he, to have observed any man in 
danger of being foiled in a dispute, through his ignorance 
of the modas. 

This author, however, out of respect to Aristotle, 
treats pretty fully of modal propositions, shewing how to 
distinguish their subject and predicate, their quantity 
and quality. But the modal syllogisms he passes over 
altogether. 
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Xndovieus TiyeBy whom I OMntioD, not as a devotee of 
Ari8(otle» but on aecount of hb own judgmeal and kan- 
ingf thinks that the doetrine of modals ought to be ban- 
ished out of logie» and remkted to grammar ; and that if 
the grammar of the Greek tongae had been brought to a 
system in the time of Aristotle* that most aeute philoso* 
pher would have saved the great labour he has bestowed 
on. this subject. 

Burgersdick, after enumerating five classes of modal 
*yUcigisms» Observes, that they require many rules and 
cautions,. which Aristotle hath bandied diligently; but 
as the use of them is not great, and their rules are very 
difficult, he thinks it not worth while to enter into the 
discussion of them ; recommending to those who would 
understand them, the most learned paraphrase of Joan- 
nes Monlorius, upon the first book of the First Analyt* 
ics* 

All the writers of logic for two hundred years back 
that have fallen into my hands, have passed over the rules 
of modal syllogisms with as little ceremony. So that this 
great branch of the doctrine of syllogism, so diligently 
handled by Aristotle, fell into neglect, if not contempt, 
even while the doetrme of pure syllogisms continued in 
the highest esteem. Moved by these authorities, I shall 
let this doctrine rest in peace, without giving the least 
disturbance to its ashes. 



SECTION vn. 

iOlf SYIJ.OGISMS THAT DO NOT BELONG TO VI6UB£ AND 

MODE. 

Abistotle gives some observations upon imperfect 
syllogisms : such as, the Entfaimema» in which one of the 
premises is not expressed but understood: induction, 
wherein we collect an universal from a full enumeration 
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of parttenlara : and examples^ wbieh aipe an imperfect in- 
doetioB. The logkians lutTeeopied Amtotle upon these 
kinds of reasoniogy ivilbaot anj? oonsiderable improYc- 
ment But la eompeiMate the modal syllogi^nis, vhieh 
tbey have taid aside, they have given rttle» fbr several 
kinds of syUogisin, of whieh Aristotle takes no notice. 
These may be redoeed te two classes. 

The first class comprehends the syllogisms into which 
any exelasivet restriclivey exeeptivcy or redHpticative 
prttpesitien enters^ Saeh preposftioos are by seme called 
€xpomU€f by others imferfeetif modoL The rides given 
with regard te these are obvious, from a jnst interpreta- 
lien of the proposition fti 

The seeood class is tlM of hypothetical syllogisms, 
wUoh lake that denomination from- having a hypotheti- 
eal proposition for one or both premises. Most logicians 
give the name of hypothetical to all complex propositions 
which have more terms than one subject and one predi- 
eate, I use the word in this large sense ; and mean by 
hypothetical syllogisms, aH' these in whifdi either of the 
premises consists ef more terms than two. How many 
various kinds there may be of such syllogisms, has never 
been aseertained. The logicians have given names to 
some ; sueh as, the copniative, the conditional, by some 
called hypothetieid, and the disjunctive. 

Such syllogisms cannot be tried by the rules of figure 
and mode. Every kind Would require rules peculiar to 
it. Logicians have given rules for some kinds; but 
there are many that have not so much as a name. 

The Dilemma is considered by most logicians as a 
species of the disjunctive syllogism. A remarkable propv 
erty of this kind is, that it may sometimes be happily 
retorted : it is, it seems, like a hand-grenade, which, by 
dexterous management, may be thrown back,, so as to 
spend its force upon the assailant. We shaU eonelod^ 
this tedious account of syllogisms, with a dilemma men- 
tioned by A. Gellius, and from him by maqy logiciAns^ at 
insoluble in any other way. 
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<* Euatblus, a rich young man, desirous of learning the 
art of pleading* appliejl to Prot^^oras, a celebrated soph- 
ist, to instruct him, promising a great sum of money at 
his reward; 4ine tialfof >¥hieh was paid 4owa^ thb 
other half he bound himself to pay as soon as he should 
plead a cause before the judges, and gain it. Protagoras 
found him a very apt scholar ; but, after he had made 
good progress, he was in no haste to plead causes. The 
master, oonceiving that he intended by this means to 
ahlft off his second pigment, took, aa he thought^ a sure 
method to get the better of his delay. He sued Euathlua 
before the judges ; ancli having opened tm eause at the 
bar, he {^leaded to this pui^pose. O most foolish j^ouBg 
mau, do you not see that in any event, rmu3t gain my 
point ? for if the judges give sentence for me, you must 
pay by their sentence ; if against me, the condition of our 
bargain U fulfilled, and you have no {dea left for your 
delay, after having pleaded and gained a eause. To which 
Euatblus answered. O most wise master, I have avoid- 
ed the force of your argument, by not pleading my own 
cause. But, giving up thi^ advantage, do you not seoi 
that whatever sentence the judges pass, I am safe? If 
they give sentence for me, I am acquitted by their sen* 
tenc« ; if against me, the eondition of our bargain is not 
fulfilled, by my pleading a cause and losing it. The 
judges, thinking the arguments unanswerable on both 
sides, put off the cause to a long day.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACCOUNT OP THE REMAINING BOOKS GP THE 
^ ORGANON. 

SECTION 1. 
OF THS LAST A9AXTTIC8* 

Iir the First Analytics, Byllogisms are eonsidered i« 
respeet of their form; they are now to be eonsidered in 
respect of their matter. The form lies in the necessary 
eonneotioo between the premises and the eonolusion ; and 
where such a connection is wanting^ they are said to be 
informal, or viciouB in point of form. 

But where there is no fault in the form, there may be 
in the matter; that is, in the propositions of which they 
are eomposed, which may be true or false, probable or 
improbable. 

When the premises are certain, and the conclusion 
drawn from them in due form, this is demonstration, and 
produces sciences. Such syllogisms are called apodtc* 
tieal ; and are handled in the two books of the Last Ana- 
lytics. When the premises are not certain, bnt probable 
only, such syllogisms are called dtalech'cal; and of them 
he treats in the eight books of the Topics. Bnt there are 
some syllogisms which seem to be perfect both in matter 
and form, when they are not really so : as, a face may 
seem beautiful which is but painted. These being apt 
to deceive, and produce a false opinion, are called sophist- 
ical ; and they are the subject of the book concerning 
Sophisms. 

To return to the Last Analytics, which treat of dem- 
onstration and of science : we shall not pretend to abridge 
those books; for Aristotle's writings do not admit of 
abridgment : no man can say what he says in fewer words ; 
and he is not often guilty of repetition. We shall only giro 
some of his capital eondusions^ omitting his long reason- 
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t«g$ and Diee dUdnotioBus, of which hb geuus was if«ii* 
dcarf«)ly prodvetive* 

All dQiMitfttatiM Qiittt b9 bttilt upoii friBtii^es at* 
fiendy imovti ; and these iipM othi^rs of the aame kind i 
fitttil w« «oiae at last to 6r»t priocipleft» which ncUbfSf 
nm ^ deo|Qii#tra(ed9 Mr oecd to be# beiog evident oC 
themselves. 

l¥e esifiiiot40Dioii9trMe thiii§;9 in a eircte» $ii|i^rtiD^ 
the conclusion by the prenii«i^$» and the premises ^gui^ 
)ff the couclusion. Nor can there be an inQoite number 
pf middle tenpis between thje first principle and the co^- 
elusion,. , c. 

In ail demonstration, the first principles^ the condnf 
fioq, ftnd all the intermediate propositions^ must be nee* 
essjurj, general, and eternal truths ; for of things fortui^ 
tons, contingent, or mutable^ or of iifUyidual things, there 
IS no deinan8tration« 

Some demonstrations prove only, that the thing i^ Uius 
afi^eted j fathers prove, why it is thus affected* Thie for; 
mer may be drawn from a remot^o cfMisci or from an ef*' 
feet : but the latter must be drf va from an immqdi^ 
cause f and are the most perfect. 

The first figure is best adapted to dempHstrati^n, be: 
cause it affords conclusions universally affirmative ; an4 
this figure is commonly used by the mathematicians. 

The demonstration of an affirmative proposition is 
preferable to that of a negative ; the demonstration of 
an universal to that of a particular; and direct demon-* 
stration to that ad dbsurdum. 

The principles are more certain than the conclusion* 

There cannot be opinion and science of the same thing 
it the same time. 

In Ae second book we are taught, that the questions 
that may be put, with regard to any thing, are four t 
1. Whether the thing be thus affected. 2. Why it is dius 
affeeted. 5. Whether it exists. 4. What it is. 

Thelast of these questions Aristotle, in good Greek, 
ealls the What is it of a thmg. The fchoolmen, in veiy 
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lAHiaroiis LatiOt oalled this, the qtMiUy of a tbiiig. Tlik 
qaiddityt he proves by many argameatsi eaaa^t be'do- 
monstrated, but mast be fixedbyadeimthm. This gives 
occasion to treat of deflnition* and how a right ^fiaitiM 
should be formed. As an example he gives a tfefiaitioii 
of the namber three, and defines it to be the first odd 
number. 

In this book he treats also of the four kinds ofeaufiws; 
effleienty materiali formal and final. 

Another thing treated of in this book isf the manner in 
which we acquire first principles, which are the foundi^on 
of all demonstration. These are not innate, because we 
iriay be for a great part of life ignorant of them : nor can 
they be deduced demonstratively from any antecedent 
knowledge, otherwise they would not be first principles. 
Therefore he concludes, that first principles are got by 
induction, from the informations of sense. The senses 
give us informations of individual things, and from these 
by induction we draw general conclusions : for it is a 
maxim with Aristotle, that there is nothing in the under, 
standing which was not before in some sense. 

The knowledge of first principles, as it is not acquir- 
ed by demonstration^ ought not to be called science ; and 
therefore he calls it intdligmet. 



SECTION 11. 
OF THB TOPICSr 

TsE professed design of the Topics, is, to shew a 
method by which a man may be able to reason with 
probability and consistency upon every question that 
may occur. 

Every question is either about the genus of the subject^ 
or its specific difibrence^ or some thing proper to it^ or 
something accidental. 
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To prove thKt this division is ooiiiplete» Aristotle rea«> 
sons ttiiis: Whftteicer is attribited ! to subjeelt it namt 
eitber be» that the sebjeet can be reeippocally attributed 
to it» or that it eamiot. If the subjeet and attribute ean 
be reeiproeatedy the attribute eitber declares what the 
subjeet is* and then it is a definition ; or it does not de^ 
dare what the subject is, and then it is 9^~pv9ftHj. If 
the attribute eannot be reciprocated, it must be some- 
thing contained in the definition of the subject, it must 
be the genus of the subject^ or its specific difierence ; 
fi>r the definition consists of these two. If it is not 
ooataiaed in the definition of the subject^ it must be an 
aecicbnt. 

The fiimiture proper to fit a man for ai^uing dialee- 
tioally may be reduced to these four heads : 1. Probable 
propositions of all sorts, vrhioh may on occasion be as- 
sumed in an argument. 2. Distinctions of words which 
are nearly of the same signification. 3. Distinctions of 
things which are not so far asunder but that they may be 
talien for one and the same. 4. Similitudes* 

The second and the five fuUowing boolcs are taken up 
in enumerating the topics or heads of argument thai may 
be used in questions about the genus, the definition, the 
properties* and the accidents of a thing; and occasionally 
he introduces the topics for proving things to be the same, 
or difierent ; and the topics for proving one thing to be 
better or worse than another. 

In this enumeration of topics, Aristotle has shewn more 
the fertility of his genius, than the accuracy of method. 
The writers of logic seem to be of this opinion : for I 
know none of them that has followed him closely upon 
this subject. They have considered the topic of argu- 
mentation as reducible to certain axioms. For instance, 
when the question is about the genus and species ; when 
it is about definition, it must be determined by some ax- 
iom relating to definition, and things defined : and so of 
other questions. They have therefore reduced the doc* 
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trine of the toptei to eerUnn axionift or oiMM^ IMI* dii* 
posed tbote axkum in older under eortaui bMi4B« 

Tbis method Boems to be more ooninodknft «n4 el^ 
gnat than that of Aristotle, Yet H mnet be aokaowl* 
edged, that Aristotle has fiimished the maierials front 
«rhieh all the logicians have borrowed their doeteine of 
topics: and e?en Cieero, Qnintilian and olher rbotor- 
ieal writers, have been nuefa indebted to the topfes of 
Aristotle. 

He was the first, as fhr as I know, who made M at- 
tempt of this kind : and in this he acted up to the mag« 
nanimity <^his own genius, and that of ancient philoso- 
phy. Every subject of human thoaght had been Mioeed 
to ten categories ; every thing that can be attributed to 
fuiy sul^eet, to five predicaUes i he attempted to reduce 
all the forms of reasoning to fixed rules of figure and mode^ 
and to reduce all the topics of argumentation under eer* 
tain heads ; and by that means to eoileet as it were into 
One store all that can be said on one side or the other 
of every question, and provide a grand arsenal, flrooi 
tvhieh all future combatants might be furnished with 
arms oflensive and defensive in every cause, so as to leave 
po room to future generations to invent any thing new. 

The last book of the topics is a code of the laws, ac« 
cording to which a syllogistical disputation ooght to bo 
managed both on the part of the assailant and defendant* 
From which it is evident, that this philosopher trained 
his disciples to contend, not for the truth merely, but for 
flctory. I 



SECTION III. 
or THE BOOK COl^CERIflNO SOPHISMS. 

A sTiiioGiBM which leads to a fiilse ooneluslon, mnsl 
be vicious either in matter or forns : Ibr from trip frikt** 
oiples nothing but troth can be justly deduced* If the 
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nUttr iMiitMty, that is, if either of the {ireinhes bb Ms^ 
that premise most be denied by the defendant. tS ihi 
iNfin be fiurity, some rule of syllogism is transgressfed ; 
•nil it is the part of the ^fbndant to shew, what general 
•r spieeial rule it is that is transgressed. So that, if b0 
is an able logiMaii, he wHI be impregnable in the defeoee 
of truth, and nmy resist all the attaeks of the sophist* 
But aa there are sjrUogisnn whleb may seem to be pel^ 
feet both in matter and form, when they are not really 
•0, as a pieee i^ money may seem to be good eoin, when 
it is adulterate ; sudi fallaeious syllogisms are considered 
in tbn treatise, in order to mai&e a defimdatit more expert 
in the use of bis dofensiTe weapons. 

And here the author, with his usual magnanimity, at- 
tempts to brmg ail the fhllaeies that ean enter into a syl- 
logism under thirteen heads ; of whieh six Ke in the die- 
tion on language, and seven not in the dietion. 

The falbiQies in dietion are, 1. when an ambiguous 
word is taken at one time in one sense, and at anbther 
time in another. 3. when m ambiguon? phrase is talceb 
in the same manner. 5. and 4. are ambiguities in syn- 
tax; when words are conjoined in syntax that ought to 
be disjoined ; or disjoined when they ought to be eod- 
joiaed. 5«is an ambiguity in prosody, accent or pro-' 
nimciatioa. 6. an ambiguity aririog from some figure 
of speech. 

^hen a sophism of any of these kinds is translated 
into another language, or even rendered into unambig- 
uous expressions in the ^ame language, the fhllaey is evi- 
dent, and the syllogism appears to have ibur terms. 

Tiie seven fallacies which are said not to be in the die- 
tion, bnt in the-thing, have their proper names in Greek 
and in Latin, by whieh they are distinguished; Without 
minding their names» we shall give a brief account of 
their nature. 

1. The first is, taking an accidental conjunction of 
tiriiags ftr a natural or necessary connection : as, when 
fnm ftii aeeMeat we ilkttfp a property; when from aa 
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example ve infer a rule ; when from a single ael ¥re in- 
fSer a babil. 

II. Taking that absolutely wkidi ought lo be (afcw 
aopnparatively, or wilh a certain limitaUoii. The cm* 
•Iruation of language ofien leads into this fallaey ; for ia 
all languages it is common to use absolute termt, to aig«- 
mty things which carry in them some seeivt eompM-isoni 
or to use some unlimited terms^ to signify what from its 
aatun must be limited, 

3. Taking that for the cause rfa thing whieh was only 
an occasion » or concomitant. 

4. Begging the question. This is done when the thing 
to be proved, or something equivalent, is assumed in the 
piremises. 

5. Mistaking the question. When the conclusion of 
the syllogism is not the thing that ought to be proved^ 
but something else that is mistaken for it. 

6. When that which is not a consequence is mistaken 
f»r a consequence ; as if, because all Africans are black, 
it were taken for granteil that all the blacks are Africans. 

7. The la»t fallacy lies in propositions that are eomplex« 
and imply two affirmations, whereof one may be true, and 
the other false ; so that whether you grant the proposi* 
tion, or deny it, you are entangled : as when it is affirm^ 
ed that such a man has left off playing the fool. If it 
be granted^ it implies, that he did play the fool Jbrmerly. 
If it be denied, it imj^ies, or seems to imply, that he plays 
the fool still. 

In this enumeration, we ou^t, injustice to Aristotle, 
to expect only the fallacies incident to categorical syllo- 
gisms. . And I do not find, that the logidans have made 
afty additions to it when taken ia this view $ although 
ttey have given some other fallacies that are incident to; 
syllogisms of the hypotlietioal kind, paiHioularly the fal- 
laey of an incomplete enumeration in disjunctive sylfe- 
gisms and dilemmas. 

The diQereiit species of sopliisms above mentioned are 
Mi so proeisely defined by. Afiatotky or klf iubsoqaon$ 
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logicidnsy bat that they, allow of great latitude in the ap« 
idieation ; and it i§ often dubious under what particnlar 
speeies a sophistical syllogism ought to be elassed. We 
•¥en find the same example brought under one species fay 
4>ne antbor* and under another species by another. Nay^ 
what is more atrange^ Aristotle himself employs a long 
ebapter in proving by a particnliir induction, that all tlM 
sejiren may be brought under that wUeh we have called 
mistaking the queationf and which is commonly called ig'^ 
noratio elenchU And indeed the proof of this is easy^ 
without that laborious detail whi^h Aristotle ««es for the 
purpose : for if you lop off from the conclusion of a s^ 
phistical syllpgism all that is not supported by the prem* 
iseSf th^ conclusion) in that case, wiU always be found 
different from that which ought to have been proved j 
and so it falls under the ignoratio elenchi. 

It was probaUy Aristotle's aim^.te reduce'all the pes* 
sible variety of sophisms^ as he had attempted to do of 
just syllogisms* to certain- definite spemes : but he seems 
to he sensible that he had fallen short in this kst attempt^ 
When a genus is properly divided into its spiecies, th« 
species should not oBly^ wherl taken togethery exhaust the 
whole genus ; but every species should have its own pret. 
^inct so accurately defined, that one shall not encroach 
upon another. And when an individual can be said t» 
beloi^ to two or three different species, the division is ini* 
perfect ; yet this is the case of Aristotle's division of thtft 
sopbisois, by his own acknowledgment. It ought not 
therefoiw to be taken for a division strictly logical. It 
ttay rather be compared to the severar species or forms 
of action invented in law for the redress of wrongs. Foi^ 
every wrong there is a remedy in law by one action or 
another: but Bomatiraes a man may take his efa<»ie6 
among several diflferent. actions. So every sofihisti^ 
ayllogism, may, by a little art» be bronght under one or 
other of the species mentioned by Aristotle, and tery 
•flen you may take your ehoiee of two or three. 
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. Besides the enaneratiMi ef the varioub kmSs of «opli« 
um$9 there are manj ether things io this treatise eon- 
oerning the art of mana^ng a sylkgiatioal dispute with 
^ aflitagonist And indeed, if the possioB fbr this kind 
(ftf lirigatioii, vbieh reigned for so many ages, AmMewr 
ffgaia lift up its head, we nay prediett that the Organon 
nf Aristotle will then beeome a fashiooaUe study : for 
it contains sueh admirable materials and doonments for 
this art» that it may be said to have Inrought it to a sei* 



The eonelflskm of this treatise ought not to he ove^i- 
J#oV.ed : it manifisfitly relates, not to the present treatist 
onlyf but alao to the whole aualytios and topics of tile au^ 
Ihor. I shaU therefore giro the substance of it. 

<< Of tlioae who may be called iovcMters, some have 
made important additions to things lei^ befere begun^ 
and earned on through a eourse of ages ; others have 
gJTto a smail beginning to thnigs which, in sneeeeding 
limes, win be brought to greater perfection. The be* 
Riming aitk thing, though small, is the chief part of it, 
Md requires the greatest degree of inventiou ; for it is 
nasy to make additions to inventions once begun. Now 
•With regard to the dialectical art, there was not some- 
tbittg done, and something remaining to be done. ^Hiere 
mta9 absolutely nothing done : for those who profeseed the 
sffi of disputation, bad only a set of orations composed^ 
and of arguments, and of captious questions, wbiob might 
fuit many occasions. These their scholars soon learned, 
ppid itted to the occasions. This wiae not to teach you 
tl^ art, but to famish yon wifh the nmteriais produced 
Igr the art : as if a man professing to teacth yon the art 
ff making shoes, should bring you a paroel of shoes of 
.^jwmas sizes and shapes^ from wbieh you may provido 
Hnfme who want. This may hate its use ; but it is not 
4ll teach the art of making shoes. And indeed, with n^ 
ffjoii to rheliQpieal dealamation, there are nmny preoepce 
handed down ^maocient^tiaios : bat with j!<egard:to Hio 
construction of syllogisms^ not one. 
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'* We haye therefore employed much time and laboar 
iipon this subject ; and if our sys^tem appears to you not 
to be in the number of those things, which, being before 
carried a certain length, were left to be perfected ; we hope 
for your favourable acceptance of what is done« and your 
indulgence in what is left imperfect/' 



CHAFER tt. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE UTILITY OF LOGIC, 

AND THE MEANS OF ITS IMPROVEMENT* 

SECtlOl^ I. 
bW THE UTIUTT OF iMQlCi 

Meit rarely leave one extreme without running into 
the contrary. It is no wonder, therefore, that the exces- 
sive admiration of Aristotle^ which continued for so many 
ages, should end in an undue contempt ; and that the 
high esteem of logic as the grand engine of science, should 
at last make way for too unfavpiirable an opinion, which 
seems now prevalent of its being unworthy of a place in 
a liberal education. Those who think, according to the 
fashion, as the greatest part of men do, will be as prone 
to go into this extreme, as their grandfathers were to go 
into the contrary. 

Laying aside prejudice, whether fashionable or un- 
fashionable, let us consider whether logic is, or may be 
made subservient to any good purpose. Its professed end 
is, to teach men to think, to judge, and to reason, with 
precision and accuracy. No man will say that this is a 
matter of no importance ; the only thing therefore that 
admits of doubt, is, whether it can be taught* 

To resolve this donbt^ it may be observed^ that out 
rational faculty is the gift of God, given to men in very 
different measure. Some have a larger portion^ some a 
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less; and where there is a remarkable defe<^t of the nat- 
ural power, it eaonot be supplied by an)r etilture whatso- 
ever. Bat this natural power, even where it is strongc^stf 
may lie dead for want of the means of improvement ; and 
a savage may have been bom with as good faculties as a 
Baeon or a Newton. The ama^ng differehce that appears 
in advanced life, is owing to this, that the talent of one 
was buried, being never put to use, while that of the 
other was cultivated to the best advantage. 

It may likewise be observed, that the chief mean of 
improving our rational power, is the vigorous exercise of 
it^ in various ways, and in difierent subjects, by which 
the habit is acquired of exercising it properly. Without 
such exercise, and good sense over and above, a man who 
has studied logic all his life may, after all^ be only a pet- 
ulant wrangler, without true judgment, or skill of rea- 
soning, in any science. 

I take this to be Locke's meaning, when, in hisThonghts 
on Edncation, he says, <<If yon would have your son to 
reason well, let him read ChiUingwortb/' The state of 
things is much altered since Locke wrote. Logic has 
been much improved, chiefly by his writings ; and yet 
much less stress is laid upon it, and less time consumed 
in it. His counsel, therefore, was judicious, and season- 
able; to wit, that the improvement of our reasoning 
power is to be expected much more from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the authors who reason best, than from' 
studying voluminous systems of logic. But if he had 
meant, that the study of logic was of no use, nor deserv- 
ed any attention, he surely would not have taken the pains 
to have made so considerable an addition to it, by his 
Essay on the Human Understanding and by his Thou^ts 
' on the Conduct of the Understanding. Nor would he 
have remitted his pupil to €hillingworth, the acutest lo- 
-gician, as well as the best reasoner, of his age ; and one 
who, in innumerable places of his excellent book, without 
pedantry even in that pedantic age, makes the happiest 
application of the- rules of logic, for unratelllng the so- 
phistical reasoning of his antagonist* ' 
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Quv rootling power makes no app^raiioe in infimoy ; 
but as yre grow iip^ it unfolds itself bj^ degrees like the 
bud of a tree. Whej^ a ehil^ first dn^ws an^ inferenee, or 
pereeiTes the force qf a^ inlerenee draw;i bjr a,aother per- 
son! we may eall thU the birth of his^ reasftn.: If tit it b yet 
like a new-born babe, weak au4 tender; it mustrbj^ <^1^- 
ished, and ei^rried in arm^, and b^ve fi^ of ^asy dJiges- 
ti0ip« till, it gsithers strength. 

I believe no man r^emjl^a this birth of his reasim; 
b)it i^ is probable that hii; decisions will at fir^t be weak 
and waiving; a^^ compajred* wiUi that steady eonviotion 
ipbieh b|9 aequires in ripe, yea^s^ i^ill be like the d^wn of 
the mori^ipg compared with, noon-day. We %ee that the 
reason of children yields to authority, as a^ r^ed to the 
^ind; nay, that it clings to it, and leans uf on it, a^ if 
conscious oi^ its own weakness. 

When reason ai^qjuires such strength as to stand on its^ 
q^Q bottopi» without the aid of authority, or even in op« 
position to authority, this may be called its manly age. 
But in most men, it hardly ever arrives at this period. 
Alany, by their situation in life, have not the opportunity 
of cultivating their rational powers. Many from the 
lif^bit they have acquired, of submitting their opinions to, 
the authority of others, or from some other principle 
which operates more powerfully than the love of truth, 
suffer their judgment to be carried along to the end o( 
their days, either by the 'authority of a leader, or of ^ 
party, or of the multitude, or by their own passions.. 
Such persons, however learned, however acute, may be 
i^M to be all their days children in understanding. They 
reason, they dispute,^ and perhaps write ; but it is not 
that they, m^y find the truth ; but that they may defend 
opinions which have descended to them by inheritance, or 
into which they have fallen by accident, or been led hj^ 
aflfection. 

I agree with S|r. I^oeke, that there is no study better 
Hfted to. exercise and strengthen the reasoning powers^ 
tlf^ ^hi^ of (hie mathematical sciences ; for two reasons; 
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first, beeaose there is do other braneh of seieAee whiell 
gives suob scope to long and accurate trains of reason* 
ing ; and secondly, because in mathematics there is no 
room for authority , or for prejudice of any kind, which 
iBAy gi^e a fotse bias to the judgment. 

When a youth of moderate parts begins to study Eu- 
elid, every thing at first is new to him. His apprehen- 
sion is unsteady ; his judgment is feeble; and rests partly 
upon the evidence of the thing, and partly upon the 
authoHty of his teacher* JBut every time he goes over 
the definitions, the axioms, the elementary propositions, 
more light breaks in upon him ; the language becomes 
fiimiliar, and eonveys clear and steady conceptions ; the 
judgment is confirmed ; he begins to see what demonstra- 
tion is ; and it is impossible to see it without being eharm- 
ed with it. He perceives it to be a kind of evidence 
which has no need of authority to strengthen it.. He 
finds himself emancipated from that bondage, and exults 80 
much in this new state of independence, that he spurns at 
authority, and would have demonstration for every thing ; 
until experience teaches him* that this is a kind of evi- 
dence which cannot be had in most things ; and that in 
his most important concerns, he must rest contented with 
probability. 

As he goes on in mathematics, the road of demonstra- 
tions becomes smooth and easy ; he can walk in it firmly, 
and take wider steps : and, at last, be acquires the habit, 
not only of understanding a demonstration, but of discov<« 
ering and demonstrating mathematical truths. 

Thus, a man without rules of logic, may acquire the 
habit of reasoning justly in mathematics ; and I believe, 
he may, by like means, acquire the habit of reasoning 
justly in mechanics, in jurisprudence, in polities, or in 
any other seience. Good sense, good examples, and as- 
siduous exercise, may bring a man to reason justly and 
acutely in bis own profession, without rules. 

Biit if any man think, that from this concession he 
fnay infer the inutility of logic, he betrays a great want 
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of that art by this inferenoe : for it is bo belter roasoa- 
ing than this, that because a man may go from Edia* < 
burgh to London by the way of Paris, therefore any other - 
road is useless. 

There is perhaps no practical art whieh may not be 
acquired, in a very considerable degree, by example and 
practice, without reducing it to rules. But practiee, join- 
ed with rule^, may carry a man on in his art farther- and 
more quickly, than practice without ruleStf Every in«' 
genions artist knows the utility of having his art redoced 
to rules, and by that means made a science. He is there* * 
by enlightened in his practice, and works with more as« 
snrance. By rules, he sometimes corrects his own er*> 
rors, and often detects the errors of others: he finds ' 
them of great use to confirm his judgment, to justify 
what is right, and to condemn what is wrong. 

Is it of no use in reasoning, to be well acquainted with- 
the various powers of the human understanding, by which 
we reason? Is it of no use to resolve the various kinds of 
reasoning into their simple elements ; and to discover, as 
far as we are able, the rules by which those elements are- 
combined in judging and in reasoning? Is it of no use, to 
mark the various fallacies in reasoning, 1^ which even' 
the most ingenious men have been led into error ? It mnsf 
surely betray great want of understanding, to think these 
things useless or unimportant. * These are the things 
which logicians have attempted ; and wliidi they have 
esecuted ; not indeed so completely as to leave no room 
for improvements, but in such a manner as to give very 
considerable aid to our reasoning powers, lliat the prin* 
eiples laid down with regard to definition and division^ 
with regard to the conversion and opposition of proposi- 
tions and the general rules of reasoning, are not with- 
out use, is sufficiently apparent from the blunders com-* 
mitted by those who disdain any acquaintance with them. 

Although the art of categorical syllogism is better fit- 
ted for seholastic litigation» than for real improvement 
in knowledge^ it is a venerable piece of antiquity^ and a 
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gfMt eflbis^ of huBiap gwpis* We ailmip^ Ui« pgrramifb . 
of Egypt* and tilae wMi of Cbiiia« though i|8«1^9 bundeos 
upoA the eavth. We cw b^r the in^t miiMite 4«8prip* 
tion of theniy and travel huodreds of leagueato see th^p. 
If any person abooldy \niih aaerilegioua hi^fids, destroy or 
dpffipe tfaeaij his iBeB[ioi;y would be bad vi aji^qrreoce. 
The predicaments aQ,d predieablesj th^ rules, qf syllogism^ 
and th^ topios» hare a lijie title to our iieneratioa. s^ ai^tiq- 
vitifi^ I (bey are unoonunoo efforts, nojt of human pi»wer^ 
hnt of human genius; and they i^ako a rcmarkablj^ pe- 
riod ia the progress of human reason. 

The pnejudioe against logio has prdba^ly b^n. sM^ngth- 
ened by its being ^ughjttoo early in.life. Boys are often 
taught logic ^$ they are taught their eree4f wh.en it isan ex- 
ercise of memoiy onfyy without undei^standiog. Ou^ may 
as well expect to mid^rstaod graino^r befbre he can spea^ ^.^ 
a^ to wderstan4:l;Qgie b^ljbrehe can rea^oo^ It must ev.en 
b^ ai^knowjedged, than co^impiply we are capably of rea,- 
sppiipg in imtb.9iDatics pore e^r^ than, ip logic. Th^ ob* 
jp4^ts. present^ to tl^ mind io this seifencoy ar^ of a vei^ 
abstract natsurey and ea^ be distinotly oon^i.¥ed ooly when, 
we are oi^^le of a^ttemtiKe reflection upon the operations, 
of our own understandiiig^ a^nd after we have been accus- 
tomed to veasoQ. There msiy be an el(9ment^ry logiCf. 
l^vel to the capacity of those who havo been but little, 
oxereised in reasoning; but the most inp^rtant parts of 
this science require a, rape under«tanding« capaible. of re* 
fleeting upon its own oporatipns. Therefore to. majke 
lo|pe the first branch of spience that is to be ta^oghjt* iA 
4m. 0^ error that ought to f^ co^n^^ted^ 
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SECTION n. 
OF THS IliFEDYEHBKT OF I.0OIC. 

Ik compositions of fcatnan thought es^pi^essed by flpeech 
or by writing, whatever is excellent and whatever is 
iaulty, fkll within theprovincey either of grammar, or of 
-tfieto'rie, or of logic. Propriety of expression is the prov* 
inee of grammar ; grace, elegance, and force, in thought 
and in expression, are the province of Aetoric ; justnesa 
and accuracy of thought are the provinde of logic. 

The faults in composition, therefore, which fall ander 
the censure of logic, are obscure and indistinct concep- 
tions, fklse judgment, inconclusive reasoning, and all im- 
proprieties in distinctions, definitions, division, or method* 
To aid our rational powers, in avoiding these faults, and 
in attaining the opposite excellehcies, is the end of logic; 
and whatever there is in it that has no tendency to pro- 
mote this end, opght to be thrown out. 

The rules of logic being of a very abstract nature, ought 
to be illustrated by a variety of real and striking exam- 
ples taken from the writings of good authors. It is both 
Instructive and entertaining, to observe the virtues of ac- 
curate composition in writers of fame. We cannot see 
them, without being drawn to the imitatipn of them, in a 
more powerful manner than we can be by dry rules. Nor 
are the faults of such writers less instructive or less pow- 
erful monitors. A wreck, left upon a shoal or upon a rock^ 
is not more useful to the sailor, than the faults of good 
writers, when set up to view, are to those who come after 
them. It was a h^py thought in a late ingenious writ- 
er on English grammar* to collect under the several rulei^ 
examples of bad English found in the most iqiproved au- 
thors. It were to be wished that the rules of logic weM 
illustrated in the same manner. By this meaofs, a sys- 
tem of logic would become a repository ; wherein what- 
eter is most acute in judging and in reasonings whatever 
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IS most aeearate in diriding, distinguishiiigt ttid deioiiig'^ 
should be laid up and disposed in order for our imitation 9 
and wherein the false steps of eminent authors should be 
recorded for our admonition. 

After men had laboured in the seareh of truth near 
two thousand years* by the help of syllogisms^ lord Ba- 
eon proposed the method of indoetiont as a more efieetiial 
engine for that purpose. His Novum Organum gave anew 
turn to the thoughts and labours of the inquisitive* moro 
remarkable, and more useful, than that which the Orga- 
num of Aristotle had given before ; and may be eonsid- 
ered as a second grand era in the progress of humaBf 
reason. 

The art of syllogism produced numberless disputes^ 
and numberless sects, who fought against each other with 
much animosity, without gaining or losing ground ; but 
did nothing considerable for the benefit of human life. 
The art of induction, first delineated by lord Bacon, pro* 
duced numberless laboratories and observatories, in whieit 
nature has been put to the question by thousands of ex- 
periments, and forced to confess many of her secrets^ 
which before were hid from mortals. And by these^ 
arts have been improved, and human knowledge wonder- 
fully increased. 

In i*easoning by syllogism, from general principles we 
descend to a conclusion virtually contained in them* The 
process of induction is more arduous ; being an aseent 
from particular premises to a general conclusion. The 
evidence of such general conclusions is not demonstrativcr 
but probable : but when the induction is sufficiently ce« 
pious* and carried on according to the rules of art, it 
forces conviction no less than demonstration itself does* 

The greatest part of human knowledge rests upon evi«^ 
dence of this kind. Indeed we can have no other for 
general truths which are contingent in their nature, and 
depend upon the will and ordination of the Maker of the 
world. He governs the world he has made, by general 
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Wf. The e&etfl of these lavs lo particular phenoftieoa 
are open to our obsevvatiou ; aud by obserying a train of 
uniform effects witii due caution* we may at least decy* 
pher the law of nature by vbidi they are regulated. 

Lord Baeon has displayed no less force of genius in re* 
dueing to rules this mediod of reasonings than Aristotle 
did ui the method of syllogism. His Notum Organum 
ou^t therefore to be held as a most important addition 
to the ancient logic. Those who understand it, and enter 
into the spirit of it, will be able to distinguish the chaff 
from the wheat in philosophical disquisitions into the 
works of God. They will learn to hold in due eontempt 
all hypotheses and theories, the creatures of human irn* 
agination, and to respect nothing but facts sufficient^ 
Touched, or conclusions draWn from them by a fair and 
ehaste joterpretation of nature^ 

Most arts have been reduced to rules, after they had 
been brought to a considerable degree of perfection by 
the natural sagacity of artists ; and the rules have been 
drawn from the best examples of the art that had been 
before exhibited : but the art of philosophical induction 
was delineated by lord Bacon in a very ample manner, 
before the world had seen any toleraUe example of it. 
This, although it adds greatly to the merit of the author^ 
must have produced some obscurity in the work, and a 
defect of proper examples for illustration. This defect 
may now be easily supplied, from those authors who, in 
their philosophical disquisitions, have most strictly pur* 
sued the path pointed out in the Novum Organum. 
Among these Sir Isaac Newton seems to hold the first 
rank, having, in the third book of his Principia, and in 
his Optics, had the rules of the Novum Organum con- 
stantly in his eye. 

I think lord Bacon was also the first who endeavoured 
to reduce to a system the prejudices^ or biases of the 
mind, which are the eauses of false judgment, and which 
he ealls, the idob of the human understanding* Some 
late writers of logic have veiy properly introdneed this 
vox. I. Si 
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Ibto theit' systeiti j Biit It deseihres td be lildre cfopMiisI^ 
himdledy tuiil to be illtistftiled hf feal examples^ 

it id ef gpeal ednseqaetiM to acetthite i^easbdliiiS^ i6 
distingtiish flfst priDeipks H^hieh ttf« to be taken fbV 
graated* froin propofiitiohs ivhieh require prdef. All the 
reU knowledge of mankind may be divided into two parti : 
the first bonsisting ef self-eTideat prDpoaltions } the see* 
end, of those whioh are dedueed by just reasoning Amn 
self-evident propositions. The line whidi divides these 
two parts ought to be marked as diatinetly as possible^ 
and the prineiples that are self-evident redueed, as far as 
^an be dorte» to general axioms. This has been done in 
mathematics ft^m the beginning, and has tended greatly 
to the emolument of that seienee* It has latdy been done 
ki natural philosbtihy : and by this means that seienoe 
has advanced more in an hundred and fifty years» than it 
had done belbre in tvro thensand. Every science is in an 
iiAfiM*med state until its fi^rst pr!nei()leS are ascertained : 
ttftc^ that is done, it advances regnlarly, and seoures the 
f^und it has gained. 

Ahhough first prineiples do not admit of direct proof, 
yet there must be certain marks and characters^ by which 
those that are truly sueh toiay be distinguished ft*om coun- 
terfeits. iThcBe marks ought t^ be described, and applied, 
to dtetingni|h the genuine flrbm the spurious. 

tnthe ancient philosophy there is a redundance, rather 
than a delbct, of first prfncipl^. Many things were as* 
Mined under that tsharact^ withont a fust title : that 
mature labors a taeuum; that bodies do not gravitate in 
Uieir ph>per plaee ; that the heavenly bodies undergo no 
tftiMrge ; that they move fn perfect drcteSt and with aft 
^^fitaMe niotion. Strdi prineiples as these were assnmed 
in the Peripatetic philosophy, without proof, as if they 
Irere self-evident. 

Des Cartes, sensiMe ^ this weakness In the ancient 
)^hflofcoj[ihy, and 4esii<^ns to guard agains^t it in his own 
Kystem, resolved to adinft nc^bhig imtfl his assent witt 
^oMA liff in^sistihie 'evidence, ^he firdt thkg ivhieh 
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ke ftimd tof be e«rjL^te aad en^»i. w^f jtliat he t)iP^^» 
md refk^mi^if wA doubted* Bfi Spupd biquseK UAjdi^fr ;i 
Xieeeifljltjr Qf belieyinjg tb^ exjsjteaci^ ,of tbose oper^o^s 
f f mind of iivbijcb b.e vj99 eoQ^acjous : i»9d bavijf g ^u^ 
fi»uad .syne fpptin^ in tbu o^e jpmcjiplie ^ copscip^s^e^f , 
hfi rested 99Ut]^fted ^vith jj> biopii^ tp fcte ^ble to buUd tbp 
yrjbole fs^brieof tu? ^o^M^ upon M ; Jiijke AcehinoijBdef^ 
who ivanted bat one fixed point to moye tbe w^ioji^ JdBjet^. 
JM; tli^e fMQdiflitiQp WM l^itp ^pafnowj wd ij^ ^jis pjrog- 
i;jB^8 he uAawAi^es ^sAVPies mapy t|kmg{i ^s eyjide^t ft^^ 
tbo89 V.bJph jbe fitjLemipts to pRove. 4Ji(bpi^ hp yffi^ n«^ 
laMe tp 9iispeQt iLbP .te^^pny of «iM>n8ci()ip$^^esfi yet iip 
Uiftjo^ht tbe testindp^y ^f .^efMiei 4^ ^inienip^y^ ^nd j^ 
.^v,ery ptbcp jraQplt|> migbtbe sii^syteetc^^ ^Q4 imgl^t Afl^t ijtp 
Jll^ c^eiivf^d UQitU jprppf .v^ broqgh^ tbiMt t Ji^y ^e AOt 
^^JUaeiPIHf. Ttherefqre he .applies t|^8^ f%Q^l(ie8» ^v^oae 
,dmn>pter is yot jln .<iuQstjop, to w^i^e, (that 1|b<^ i» aa iQ« 
finitely pei^ot P^ing ,vbp ;nade j^im, ^nd ^bo fm^ Jbm 
senses, his memory, his reason, and allbisfaculj^lf^i; itbfit 
thi^ Being Jb m ^^epeiver, and ^^bccefc^e emild mt^ give 
him &p.iilUes:iba)C.Ai^ jfallaoipus } :^pd (|h^t.p^4liis.^ej^llt 
ihe^ despnrp ^l^rei^it. 

U U ^U^^qge tbai tbiji pbiloscipbci^, iM^P foju)^ jbigil^lf 
liod^ ji peeesai^f^ jpeid^ng ^ Xbe |testi|p<H>y ,c^ PAd. 
jipipliAnesjlf did pot ifii^ithip^fiAmej^pe^ly.pf fielding Ijo 
iilie«jlipj|tiiKipny.of}hi^ ^piisps, h^ ^^p^py,,apd bis jipdf^- 
Jlffimllqg : .aqdr<ib9[tOii(bUe be w^s,pei?t^ia:t|iAthe'^j|b^» 
fH^adti^ea^pppd^ be ^ww pnp^^aip ^vbrtb^r twp^atidftbc^ 
jyiiMde jive^ apd ,^betbpr:ljys^;iir»s ArpanMI^ <H* 9W«^« iXt 
^ #iAre.stis^ngp,ithat ^ aputpia^asoner ^bonld ftotspar- 
eeive, that his whole train of reasoning to prove Umtibia 
faenlties were not fallacious, was mere sophistry : for if 
his faculties were fallacious, they might deceive him in 
this train of reasoning ; and so the conclusion, that they 
-were not fallacious, was only the testimony of his facul- 
ties in their own favour, and might be a fallacy. 

It is difficult to give any reason for distrusting our 
other faculties^ that will not reach consciousness itself* 
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And he who distrusts those faculties of judging and reaf 
•oning which God hath given him, must even rest in his 
skepticism till he come to a sound mind, or' until God 
give him new faeolties to sit fn judgment upon the old. 
If it be not a first priociplei that our faculties are not 
fallacious, we must be absolute slceptics : for this princi- 
ple is incapable of proof; and if it is not certain, nothing 
dse ean be certain. 

Since the time of Bes Cartes, it has been fashionable 
with those who dealt in abstract philosophy, to em- 
ploy their invention in finding philosophical arguments, 
either to prove those truths which onght to be received 
as first principles, or to' overturn them : and it is not easy 
to say, whether the authority of first principles is more 
hurt by the first of these attempts, or by the last ; for 
such principles ean stand secure only upon their own 
bottom ; and to place them upon any other foundation 
than tiiat of their intrinsic evidence, is in effect to over- 
turn them» 

I have lately met with a tery sensible and judicious 
treatise, written by father Buffier about fifty years ago, 
concerning first principles, and the source of human 
judgments, which, with great propriety, be prefixed to 
his treatise of logic. And inde^ I apprehend it is a sub- 
ject of such consequence^ that if iuquisitire men can be 
brought to the same unanimity in the first principles of 
the other sciences, as in those of mathematics and natu- 
ral philosophy ; and why should we despair of a general 
agreement in things that are self-evident ? this might be 
considered as a third grand era in the progress of human 
foason. 
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THB RIOHT HONOURABLE 

JAME8» EARL OFFINDLATER AND SEAFIELD, 

chancbujor ov tbb movERsmr of old aberdqeen. 

MT LOSDy 

Though I apprehend that there arc things new, and of some 
importance, in the following Inquirv, it is not without timidity 
that I have consented to the publication of it The subject has 
b^en canvassed by man of very great penetration and genius : 
for who does not acknowledge Des Cartes, Malebranche, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, to be such ? A view of the human under- 
standing, so different from that which they have exhibited, will, 
no doubt, be condemned by many without examination, as pro- 
ceeding from temerity and vanity. 

But I hope the candid and discerning few, who are capable of 
attending to the operations of their own minds, will weigh delib« 
erately what is here advanced, before they pass sentence upon it 
To such I appeal, as the only competent judges. If they dis- 
approve, I am probably in the wrong, and shall be ready to 
change my opinion upon conviction. If they approve, the many 
will at last yield to their authority, as tbey always do. 

However contrary my notions are to those of the writers I 
have mentioned, their speculations have been of great use to me, 
and seem even to point out the road which I have taken ; and 
your loi*dship knows, that the merit of useful discoveries is some- 
times not more justly due to those that have hit upon them, than 
toothers who have ripened them, and brought them to the birth. 

I acknowledge, my lord, that I never thought of calling in ques- 
tion the principles commonly received with regard to the human 
, understanding, until the Treatise of Human Nature was pub- 
lished, in the year 1739. The ingenious author of that treatise, 
upon the principles of Locke, who was no skeptic, hath built a 
system of skepticism, which leaves no ground to believe any one 
thing rather than its contrary. His reasoning appeared to me 
to be just : there was therefore a necessity to call in question 
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the principles upon which it was founded, or to admit the coik 

elusion. 

But can any ingenious mind admit this skepdcal system with* 
•ut reluctance ? I truly could not, my lord : for I am persuaded, 
that absolute skepticism is not more destructive of the &ith of a 
Christian, than of the science of a philosopher, and of the pru- 
dence of a man of common understanding. I am persuaded, 
that the unjust live by faith as well as the Just ; that, if all belief 
could be laid aside, piety, patriotism, friendship, parental afTec^ 
don, and private virtue, would appear as ridiculous as knight-er- 
rantry ; and that the pursuits of pleasure, of ambition, and of 
avarice, must be grounded upon belief, as well as those that are 
honourable or virtuous. 

The day-labourer toils at his work, in the belief that he shall 
receive his wages at night ; and if he had not this belief, he 
Would not toil. We may venture to say, that even the author 
of this skeptical system, wrote it in the belief that it should be 
read and regarded. I hope he wrote it in the belief also, that it 
would be useful to mankind : and perhaps it may prove so at 
last. For I conceive the skeptical writers to be a set of men, 
whose business it is, to pick holes in the fabric of knowledge 
wherever it is weak and faulty ; and when these places are prop- 
erly repaired, the whole building becomes more firm and solid 
than it was formerly. 

For my own satisfaction, I entered into a serious examination 
of the principles upon which this skeptical system is built : and 
was not a little surprised to find, that it leans with its whole 
weight upon a hypothesis, which is ancient indeed, and hath 
been very generally received by philosophers, but of which I 
could find no solid proof The hypothesis I mean is, that noth- 
ing is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives it : that 
we do not really perceive things that are external, but only cer- 
tain images and pictures of them imprinted upon the tnind^ 
which are called imfireasiona and ideas. 

If this be true ; supposing certain impressions and ideas to ex- 
ist in my mind, I cannot, from their existence, infer the existence* 
of any thing else ; my impressions and ideas are the only exist- 
ences of which I can have any knowledge or conception ; and they 
are such fleeting and transitory beings, that they can have no ex- 
istence at all any longer than I am conscious of them. So that, 
/ 
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Upon this hypothesis, the whole, universe about me, bodies and 
spirits, ' sun, moon, stars, and eartli^ friends and relations, all 
things without exception, which I imagined to have a permanent 
existence, whether I thought of them or not, vanish at once ; 

And, lil^e the baseless fabrie of a TisioD, 
Leave not a track behind. 

I thought it unreasonable, my lord, upon the authority of phi- 
losophers, to admit a hypothesis, which, in my opinion, overturns 
all philosophy, all religion and virtue, and all common setise : 
and finding that ail the systems concerning the human under- 
standing which I was acquainted with, were built upon this hy- 
pothesis, I resolved to inquire into this subject anew, without 
regard to any hypothesis. ^ 

What I now humbly present to your lordship, is the fruit of 
this inquiry, so far only as it regards the five senses ; in which 
I claim no other merit, than that of having given great attention 
to the operations of my own mind, and of having expressed with 
all tl^ perspicuity I was able, what I conceive every man, who 
gives the same attention, will feel and perceive. The produc- 
tions of imagination, require a genius which soars above the 
common rank ; but the treasures of knowledge are commonly 
buried deep, and may be reached by those drudges who can dig 
with labour and patience, though they have not wings to fly. 
The experiments that were to be made in this investigation suit- 
ed me, as they required no other expense, but that of time and 
attention, which I could bestow. The leisure of an academical 
life, disengaged from the pursuits of interest and ambition ; the 
duty of my profession, which obliged me to give prelections 
on these subjects to the youth ; and an early inclination to spec- 
ulations of this kind, have enabled me, as I flatter myself, to give 
a more minute attention to the subject of tliis Inquiry, than has 
been given before. 

My thoughts upon this subject were, a good many years ago, 
put together in another form, for the use of my pupils ; and af- 
terward were submitted to the judgment of a private philosoph- 
ical society, of which I have the honour to be a member. A 
great part of this Inquiry was honoured even by your lordship's 
perusal. And the encouragement which you, my lord, and oth- 
ers, whose friendship is my boast, and whose judgment I rever? 

TOL. I. 1S2 
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ence, "irere pleased to give me, counterbalanced my timidity and 
diffidence, and determined me to offer it to tlie public. 

If it appears to your lordship to justify the common sense and 
reason of mankind, against the skeptical subtilties which, m thi^ 
age, have endeavoured to put them out of countenance ; if it 
appears to throw any new light upon one of the noblest parts 
of the divine workmanship ; your lordship's respect for the arts 
and sciences, and your attention to every thing which tends to 
the improvement of them, as well as to eveiy thing else that coni- 
tributes to the felicity of your country, leave me no room to 
doubt of your favourable acceptance of this essay, as the fruit of 
my industry in a profession wherein I was accountable to your 
lordslup ; and^s a testimony of the great esteem and respec$ 
wherewith I hjive the honour to be, 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
most obliged, and 
inpst devoted servant, 

THOMAS REID. 
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INQUIRY INI O THE HUMAN MIND* 



CHAP. L 
INTRODUCTION* 

SECTION I. 

THE IMPOBTAKCE OF THE SUBJECt^ AXD THE MEANS 
OF PROSECUTING IT* 

The fabpip of the humsln mind is curious and wonder- 
ful, as well as that of the human body. The faeulties of 
the one are with no less wisdom adapted to their several 
ends, than the organs of the other. Nay, it is reasonable 
to think, that as the mind is a nobler work, and of a higher 
order than the body, even more of the wisdom and skill 
of the Divine Arehileet hath been employed in iis struc- 
ture. It is therefore a subject highly worthy of inquiry on 
Its own account, but still more worthy on account of the 
extensive influence which the knowledge of it hath over 
every other branch of science. 

In the arts and sciences which have least connection 
with the mind, its faculties are the engines which we 
must employ ; and the better we understand their nature 
and use, their defects and disorders, the more skilfully 
we shall apply them, and with the greater success. But 
in the noblest artSy the mind is also the subject upon 
which we operate. The painter, the poet, the actor, the 
orator^ the moralist^ and the state»man> attempt to ope« 
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rata upon the mind in different ways* and for different 
ends ; and they suceeedy according as they touch proper* 
ly the strings of the human frame. Nor can their bct- 
eral arts ever stand on a solid foundation* or rise to the 
dignity of science* until they are built on the principles of 
the human constitution. 

Wise men now agree, or ought to agree in this, that 
there is but one way to the knowledge of nature's works ; 
the way of observation and experiment. By our oonsti* 
tution^ we have a strong propensity to trace particular 
facts and observations to general rules, and to apply such 
general rules to account for other effects, or to direct us 
in the production of them. This procedure of the under* 
standing is familiar to every human creature in the com- 
mon affairs of life, and it is the only one by which any 
real discovery in philosophy can be made. 

The man who first discovered tliat cold free^zes waiter^ 
and that heat turns it into v^apour, proceeded on the same 
general principles, and in the same method, by which 
Newton discovered the law of gravitation, and the prop* 
erties of light. His regulce pMlosophandi are maxims of 
common sense, and are pi^actised every day in common 
life; and he who philosophizes by other rules, either coa- 
eerning the material system, or concerning the mind, mis* 
takes his aim. 

Conjectures and theories are the creatures of men» and 
will always be found very unlike the creatures of God» If 
we would know the works of God, we must consult them* 
selves with attention and humility, without daring to add 
any thing of ours to what they declare. A Just interpre** 
tation of nature is the only sound and orthodox philoso* 
phy : whatever we add of our own, is apocryphal^ and of 
no authority. 

All our curious theories of the formation of the eartht 
of the generation of animals, of the origin of natural and 
moral evil, so far as they go beyond a just induction froHOf 
facts, are vanity and folly, na less than the vortiee« of 
Des Cartes^ or the ArehsQus of Paraoekug. PerfaafMi tbe 
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pfafletofAy of the mind hat been no leii aduitenled bj 
tlieories Iban timt of the nmteriiil ajstem. The theory 
of ideat is indeed rery anetent, mtd hath been very mif* 
Terially reeei?ed ; but as neither of these titles ean gifo 
it authentieity, they on^t not t« sereen it from a free 
and candid examination ; especially in this age, when it 
bath produced a system of skepticism, that seems to tri<* 
umph over all science, and even orer the dictates of com-* 
mon sense. 

All that we Icnow of the body, is owin^ to anatomical 
dissection and obserraf ion, and it most be by anatomy of 
the mind that we can discover its powers and principles. 



SECTION II. 
THS iMPBDIMEirrs TO OUK KK0WLED6B 0¥ TR£ MIK1». 

But it most be aeknowIed|;ed« that tins kind of asiat* 
omy is maeh more ditRcult than the other ; and thereftro 
it needs not seem si range, that manliind have made less 
progi*ess in it. To attend accnralely to the operation of 
our fiiiads, and make them an object of thought. Is no 
easy matter even to the contemplatiTe, and to the bulk 
of mankind is next to impossible. 

An anatomist who hath happy opportnnilte^, way haw 
access to examine with his own eyes, and with equal ao- 
euracy, bodies of all different ages, sexes, and conditions ; 
so that what is defective, obscure, or preternatnral in 
one, may be discerned clearly, and in its most perfect 
state* in another* But the anatomist of the mind cannot? 
have the same advantage. It is his own mtnd only fhalf 
he ean examine, with any degree of accuracy and distinct^ 
ness. This is the only subject he can look into. Bte 
may* from outward signs, collect the operations of other 
minds ; but these signs are for the most part ambiguous^, 
and must be interpreted by what he peroeivea witlun him- 
sol£ 
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So that if a philosopher could delineate to us, clistiffetly 
and inethodieailj* all the operations of the thinking prin-' 
oiple within him. whieh no man was ever able to do, this 
would be only the anatomy of one partieular subjeet ; 
vhich would lie both defi4«.ient and erroneous, if applied 
to human nature in ji^eneral. For a little reflection may 
satisfy us, that the difference of minds is greater thaa 
that of any other beings which we consider as of the samo 
species. 

Of the various powers and faculties we possess, there 
are some which nature seems both to have planted and 
reared, so as (o have left nothing to human industry. 
Such are the powers which we have in common 'with the 
brutes, and which are necessary to the preservation of 
the individual, or the continuance of (he kind. I'here 
are other powers, of which nature hath only planted the 
seeds in our minds, hut hath left the rearing of them to 
human culture. It is by the proper culture of these that 
we are capable of all those improvements in intellectuals, 
in taste, and in morals, which exalt and dignify human 
nature; while, on the other hand, the neglect or perver« 
sion of them makes its degeneracy and corruption. 

The twO'legged animal that eats of nature's dainties^ 
what his taste or appetite craves, and satisties his thirst 
at the crystal fountain, who propagates his kind as oc- 
casion and lust prompt, repels injuries, and takes alter* 
Date labour and repose, is, like a tree in the forest, purely 
of nature's growth. But this same savage hath withia 
him the seeds of the logician, the man of taste and breed* 
ing, the orator, the statesman, the man of viKucand the 
■aint; which seeds, though planted in his mind by na« 
ture, yei^ through want of culture and exercise, must lie 
for ever buried, and be hardly perceivable by himself or 
by others,* 

* Man, in his most savnge state, is born with such a constitution of soul, that 
be iscnpnble of becoming, through the aid of human learning, and the influ- 
ence oFrefinefl society, a logician, an orator, a statesman, a man of taste and 
breeding. By a virtaous edaoatioD he may be made to powesa whu U com« 
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The lowest degree of soeial life will bring to light some 
ef those principles which lay hid in (he savage state : and 
aecoi*diiig to his training, and company, and manner of 
life* some of them, either by their native vigour, or by 
the force of culture, will thrive and grow up to great 
perfection ; others will be strangely perverted from their 
natural form; and others cbeckedy or perhaps quite 
eradicated. 

This makes human nature so various and multiforin 
in the individuals that partake of it, that, in point of mor- 
als, and intellectual endowments, it fills up all that gap 
which we conceive to be between brutes and devils below^ 
and the celestial orders above ; and. such a prodigious di- 
versity of minds must make it extremely difficult to dis- 
cover the common principles of the species. 

The language of philosophers, with regard to the orig- 
inal faculties of the miod^ is so adapted to the prevailing 

mooiy called ▼irtae ; an^ by the oommufticiitioo of spiritual iufluenee from 
heaven, without the creation of any i»ew nHtural faculties, he may beeorae 
a saint In no other sense has the savMge within him the seeds of a saint. 
By receiving human knowledge, he obtains power in the human sciences ; 
mnd by receiving spiritual knowledge from Him who alone can give it, he 
obtains power to perform the actions of a spirituul man. Teach any one 
the principles of mathematics, and he will have the power of solving math- 
ematical problems. Let any one be taught, divinely, to know God and Jesus 
Christ, and he will then have power to become a saint. Neither in common, 
concerns of life, nor in spiritual things, can any one know what he has no 
means of knowing. How, then, could any person have faith and hope, with- 
out the spiritual perception of gospel truth to be accredite<l, and of those 
good things which are the objects of hope. How should he have evangeli* 
oal perceptions, without power to perceive, and the exhibition of the object 
to be perceived. President Rdwarrls, in his " Treatise concerning Relig- 
ious Affections,^' observes, "that those gracious influences which the saints 
are subjects of, and the effects of God's Spirit which they experience, are 
entirely abo:^ nature, altogether of a different kind from ^ny thing that 
men find within themselves by nature, or only in the exercise of natural 
principles ; and are things which no improvement of those qualifications, 
or principles that are natural; no advancing or exalting them to higher de- 
grees,. and no kind of composition of them, will ever bring men to ; because 
they not oniy differ from what is natural, and from every thing that natural 
men experience, in degree and circumstances, but also in kind ; and are of 
a nature vastly more excellent." This statemeut accords no less with sound 
piuiosophy thaa vith tbe Uoly Seripuirea. Amb jiic a v £»• 
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9fj9lmm, that it cannot fit any other ; like a coat that fits 
the man for vrhom it was made, and shows him to ad- 
Tantagey which yet will set very awkward upon one of a 
different make^ although perhaps as handsome and as Well 
proportioned. It is hardly possible to make any innova- 
tkMi in our philosophy concerning the mind and its ope* 
ntioas» without using new words and phrases, or giving 
a different meaning to those that are received i a» liberty 
which* even when necessary^ creates prejudice and mis- 
eoastructiont and which must wait the saM^tion of time 
to authorize it. For innovations in language, like those 
in religion and government, are always suspected and 
disliked by the many, till use has made them familiarf 
and prescription hath given them a title. 

If the original perceptions and notions of the mind 
were to make their appearance single and unniixedf as 
we first received them from the hand of natui^, one ae« 
customed to reflection would have less diflScuIty in trac- 
ing them ; but before we are capable of refiection, they 
are so mixed* compounded and decompounded, by habits, 
associations ^nd abstractions, that it is hard to know what 
they were originally. The mind amy in this respect be 
compared to an apothecary or a chymist, whose materials 
indeed are furnished by nature ; but for the purposes of 
his art, be mixes, compounds, dissolves, evaporates, and 
sublimes them, till they put on a quite different appear^ 
ance ; so that it is very diificult to know what they were 
at first, and much more to bring them back to their or^;- 
iaal and natural form. And this work of the mind is not 
carried on by deliberate acts of mature reason, which we 
Slight recoUeet, but by means of instincts, habits, asso- 
ciations, and other principles* which operate before we 
come to the use of reason ; so that it is extremely difficult 
for the ottind to return upon its own footsteps, and trace 
back those operations which have employed it since it 
first began to think and to act. 

Could we obtain a distiaci and full history of all that 
hath passed i» the mind of a child^ from the begiaMig off 
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life and. sfensatioiii till it grows up to the nse of rnBoni 
how its infant faculties began to work» and bow Ibey 
brought. forth and ripened all the various notions, opia*- 
ioo8» and sentiuients, which we find in ourselves when we 
come to be capable of refieotion : this would be a treatnre 
of natural history, which would probably give more light 
into the human faculties* than all the systems of philo86r 
phers about them since the beginning of the world. Bui 
it is in vain to wish for what nature has not put within 
the reach of our power. Beflectian* the only instrument 
by which we can discern the powers of the mind, comes 
too late to observe the progress of nature, jn raising theia 
from their infancy to perfect ipn. 

It must therefore require great caution» and great ap« 
plication of mind, for a man that is grown up in all the 
prejudices of education, fashion, and philosophy, to un- 
ravel his notions and opinions, till he finds out the simple 
and original principles of his constitution, of which no 
account can be given but the will of our Maker. This 
m^ be truly called an analysis of the human faculties ; 
and till this Is performed, it is in vain we expect any jutft 
system of the mind ; that is, an enumeration of t}ie orig- 
inal powers and laws of our constitution, and an explicji- 
tion from them of the various phenomena of bMinaii n^ 
ture. 

Success in an inquiry of this kind, it is not in hiimap 
power to command ; but perhaps it is possible, by oautiop 
and humility, to avoid error and delusion* The labyrinth 
.may be too intricate, and the thread too fine, to be tmoetf 
through all its windings ; but if we stop where we aan 
trace it no f urt}ii^p?, and secure the ground we have gained, 
there is no haroifdone ^ a quioker eye may in tim^ traee 
it farther. 

It is genius, and not tibe vMt of. it, that aduU«ra(et 
.]ihiloBophy, and . ftlls.ft wHb* »nror and fidft« tb^ry. A 
ereative imagination dMluitsr the vnelm ^AlH wF digging 
for a foufiidation, i^f renfMHring^bbisli, naiilfsarryiiig ma* 
.(^riak tAnMmgJkm 8!ttrYMee«H^kow»lsti>.t|in dnid|qk 
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]Q sdenoe, it plans a design^ and raises a fiibrie. Inre9^ 
tion supplies materials Mrhere they are ivantiagy and faney 
ad<k oolouringf and every befitting ornament. The work 
pleases the eye, and wants notliing but solidity and a good 
foundation. It seems even to ?ie with the works of na- 
ture ; till some sueeeeding architect blows it into rubbisby 
and builds as goodly a fabric of bis own in its place. Hap- 
pily for the present age» the castle builders employ them- 
selves more in romance than in philosophy. That is un- 
doubtedly their province, and in those regions the off- 
spring of faney is legitimate | but in philosophy it is all 
spurious. 



SECTION HI. 

THE PRESBKT STATE OF THIS PART OV PHILOSOPHY. 
OP DES CARTES, MALEBRANCHE, AND LOCKE. 

That our philosophy iconcerniog the mind and its fac- 
ulties* is but in a very low state, may be reasonably con- 
jectured, even by those who never have narrowly exam- 
ined it. Are there any principles with regard to the 
mind, settled with that perspicuity and evidence, which at- 
tends the principles of mechanics, astronomy, and optics? 
These are really sciences built upon laws of nature which 
universally obtain. What is discovered in them, is no 
longer matter of dispute: future ages may add to it, but 
till the course of nature be changed, what is already es- 
'tablished can never be overturned. But when we turn 
our attention inward, and consider the phenomena of hu- 
man thoughts, opinions, and perception^, and endeavour 
to traee them to tbe general idWs atid the first principles 
of our constitution, we are immediately involved in dark* 
Bess and per|riexity. AuA if common setise, or the prin- 
ciples of ckluoation, happen not to be slulMbom, it is odAs 
but ^ ead-tii absiolote 'skfeptfclsm;' ' 
. Di»^ Chinos ftadiiig nothing iesltdilished ih this part of 
fllttosopbyy ih^vdarflo lay tiie Au&ltartit^ of- it deep^ pe- 
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folved not to believe his otrn existence till he should be 
able to give a good reason for it. He was^ perhaps^ the 
first that took up suoh a resolution ; but if he could io^ 
deed baye effected his purpose^ and reall; become diffi^ 
dent of his exist^noCf his ease would have been deplorably 
and without any remedy from reason or philosophy. A 
man that disbelicTes his own existenecf is $urely as unfit 
lo be reasoned witbf as a man that believes he is made of 
glass. There may be disorders in the human frame that 
may produce such extravagancies ; but they will never be 
cured by reasoning. Des Cartes indeed would make us 
believe that he got out of this delirium by this logioid 
argument, Cogito^ ergo 8wm. But it is evident he was in 
his senses all tlie time, and never seriously doubted of his 
existence. For be takes it for granted in tliis argument^ 
and proves nothing at all. I am thinking, says he, thero*- 
fore I am : and is it not as good reasoning to say, I am 
sleeping, therefore I am ? or, I am doing nothing, there- 
fore I am ? If a body moves, it must exist, no doubt ; but 
if it is at rest, it must exist likewise. 

Perhaps Des Cartes meant not to assume his own ex- 
islenoe in this enthymeme, but the existenee of thought; 
and to infer from. that the existence of a mind, or subjeet 
af thought. But why did he not prove the existenee of his 
thought? Consciousness, it maybe said, vouebes that. 
But' who is voucher for consciousness ? can any man prova 
tliat his eonsciousdess may net deceive him ? No raanean: 
Bor can we give a better reason for trusting to it, than that 
every man, while his mind is sound, is determined, by the 
eon^tution of his nature, to give implicit belief to it, and 
to laugh at, or pity^ the man who doubts its testimony. 
And is not every man, in his wits, as much determined to 
take lus existence upon trust as his coasciousness ! 

The other propositien assumed in^t^is argument, that 
ihought eaaiiot be without a mind or sutgect, is UaUe to 
the same objection : not that it wants evideaee ; bat that 
ks evidenee is no clearer, nor more immediate, than that 
of the propositam tM be proved by it. And taking M 
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tliese propositions together* I think, I am eonseions, every 
thing that thinks, exists, I exists would not every sober man 
form the same opinion of the man who seriously doubted 
any one of them ? And if he was his friend, would he not 
hope fbr his eure from physic and good regimen, rather 
Aan from metaphysic and logic ? 

But supposing it proved, that my thought and my con^* 
BCioufiness must have a subject, and consequently that I 
exists how do I know that all that train and succession of 
thoughts which I remember belong to one subject, and 
that the I of this moment, is the very individual I of yet* 
terday, and of times past ? 

Des Cartes did not think proper to start this doubt: but 
liOcke has done it ; and, in order to resolve it, gravely 
determines, that personal identity consists in eonseloos^ 
DOSS ; that is, if you are conscious that you did such a thing 
a twelvemonth ago, this consciousness makes you to be tho 
very person that did it. Now, consciousness of what it 
past, can signify nothing else but the remembrance that 
I did it. So that Locke's principle must be, that identity 
consists in remembrancic j and consequenfly a man must 
lose his personal identity with regard to every thing he 
forgets. 

Nor are these the only instances whereby our philos- 
ophy eoncerning the mind appears to be very fruitful in 
creating doubts, but very unhappy in resolving them. 

Des Cartes, Malebranehe, and Locke, have ail employ* 
ed their genius and skill, to prove the existence of a ma- 
terial world ; and with very bad success. Poor untaught 
mortals believe undoubtedly, that there is a sun, moon^ 
and stars ; an earth, which we inhabit ; country, friends, 
and relations, which we enjoy ; land> houses and move- 
ables, which we possess. But philosophers, pitying the 
the credulity of tht^ vulgar, resolve to have no faith but 
what h founded upon reason. They apply to philosophy 
to furnish them with reasons for the belief of those things, 
vhieh all mankind have believed without being aUe to 
jpve any reason for it. And surely one woidd expect 
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thftly ill matters of sueh importanoe* the proof would nol 
be difficult : bat it U the most difficult thing ia the world* 
For these three great meoy with the best good wiU» have 
not been able, from all tiie treasures of philo8ophy» to 
draw ohe argumenty that is fit to convinoe a man that can 
reason^ of the existence of any one thing without tiim« 
Admired Philosophy ! daughter of light ! parent of wis<* 
dom and knowledge] if thou art she! surely thou hast 
not yet arisen upon the human mind« nor blessed us with 
more of thy rays, than are sufficient to shed a ** darkness 
irisible" upon the human faculties, and to disturb that re** 
pose and security which happier mortals enjoy, who never 
approached thine altarr nor felt thine iaHuence! But if 
indeed thou hast not power to dispel those clouds and 
phantoms which thou hast discovered or created, with- 
draw this penurious and malignant ray : I despise philos* 
ophy, and renounce its guidance ^ let my soul dwell with 
eommoB sense. 



SECTION ly. 
▲FOI.OGY rOR THOSE PHILOSOPHERS, 

But instead of despising the dawn of light, we ought 
rather to hop^ for its increase : instead of blaming the 
philosophers I have mentioned, for the defects and blem- 
ishes of their system, we ought rather to honour their 
memories, as the first discoverers of a region in philos* 
ophy formerly unknown; and, however lame and im|)er- 
fect the system may be, they have opened the way to fu- 
ture discoveries, and are Justly entitled to a great share 
in the merit of them. They have removed an infinite 
deal of rust and rubbish, collected in the ages of scholas- 
tic sophistry, which had obstructed the way. They have 
put us in the right road, that of experience and accurate 
reflection. They have taught us to avoid the snares of 
ambiguous and ill-defined words, and have spoken and 
thought upon this subject with a distinctness and perspi* 
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maty formerly unknowii. They made many opeBings tkat 
may lead to the diseoTery of troths which they did' not 
leaohf or to the deteeticm of errors io whioh tliey were 
inroluntarily entangled. 

It may be observed, that t]ie defects and blemishes in 
the received philosophy concerning (he mind, which have 
most exposed it to the contempt and ridicule of senslbhi 
many have chiefly been owing to this; that the votaries 
of this philosophy, from a natural prejudice in her favouri 
hare endeavoured to extend her jurisdiction beyond its 
jttst limits, and to call to her bar the dictates of common 
sense. But these decline this jurisdiction ; they disdaia 
the trial of reasouing, and disown its authority ; they 
neither claim its vM, nor dread its attacks. 

In this unequal contest betwixt common sense and phi^ 
losophy, the latter will always come off both with disbon* 
our and loss ; nor can she erer thrive till this rivalship 
is dropped, these encroachments given up, and a eovdiid 
friendship restored : for, in reality, common sense hoMs 
nothing of philosophy, nor needs her aid. But, on the 
other hand, philosophy, if I may be permitted to change 
the metaphor, has no other root but the principles of com- 
mon sense ; it grows out of them, and draws its nourish* 
meat from them : severed from this root, its honours 
wither, its sap is dried up, it dies and rots. 

The philosophers of the last age whom I have mention* 
ed, did not attend to the preserving this union and sub- 
ordination so carefully as the honour and interest of phi- 
losophy required: but those of the present have waged 
open war with common sense, and hope to make a com- 
plete conquest of it by the subtilties of philosophy ; an 
attempt no less audacious and vain, than that of the giants 
to dethrone almighty Jove. 
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SECTION H. 

of bishop berkeley; the treatise ov wcyiajf wa- 
turb; and of skepticism. 

The present age» I apprehend, has not produced two 
more aoute or m^re praetised in this part of philosq^by 
than the Bishop of Cloyne, and the author of the Treatise 
of Human Nature. The first was no friend to alLopti- 
eisniy but had that warm eoneem for religious and moral 
principles which became bis order: yet Ihe result of his 
ioquirj was a serious eonviotion, that there is no such 
thing as a material world ; nothing in nature but spirits 
and ideas ; and that the belief of material snbstanoes, and 
of abstraet ideas^ are the oliief eauses of all our errors in 
philosophy* and of all infidelity and heresy in religion. 
His arguments are founded npon the principles whieh 
were formerly laid down by Des Cartes* Malebranche, 
and Lockci and which have been very generally reeeived. 

And the opinion of the ablest judges seems to be* that 
they neither have been* nor can be confuted ; and that 
he hath proved, by unanswerable arguments, what no man 
in his senses can believe. 

The second proceeds upon the same prineiplest but 
carries them to their full length ; and as the Bishop ins- 
did the whole material world, this author upon the same 
grounds, undoes the world of spirits, and leaves nothing 
in nature but ideas and impressions^ without any subject 
.on which they may be impressed. 

It seems to be a peculiar strain of humour in this author^ 
to set ont in his introduction, by promising with a grave 
faee* no less than a complete system of the sciences, upon 
a foundation entirely new, to wit» that of human nature ; 
when the intention of the whole work is to sheWf that 
there is neither human nature nor science in the world. 
It may perhaps be unreasonable to complain of this eoi^ 
jdnct in an author, who neither believes bis own existenody 
MP that of his reader ; und therefon Msdd noi meaa te 
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disappoint hinif or to laugh at his credulity* Tet I eu- 
not imagioey that the author of the Treatise of Huoiao 
Nature is so skeptical as to plead this apology. He be- 
lieved, against his principles, that he should be read, and 
that he should retain his personal identity, till he reaped 
the honour and reputation justly due to his metaphysical 
acumen. Indeed he ingeniously aoki^^wltdgesy that it 
ivas only in solitude and retirement that he eould yield 
any assent to his own philosophy ; society, like daylight^ 
dispelled the darkness and fogs of skepticism, and mad^ 
him yield to the dominion of common sense. Nor did I 
ever hear him charged with doing any thing, even in sol- 
itude, that argued such a degree of skepticism, as his prinr 
eiples maintain. Surely if his friends apprehended tbisy 
they would have the charity never to leave him alone. 

Pyrrho the Elean, the father of this philosophy, seems 
,to have carried it to greater perfection than any of his 
successors; for if we may believe Antigonus the Carystiant 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, his life corresponded to bis 
doctrine. And therefore, if a eart run against him, or 
a dog attacked him, or if he came upon a precipice, he 
would not stir a foot to avoid the danger, giving no 
credit to his senses. But his attendants, who, happily 
for him, were not so great skeptics, took care to keep him 
out of harm's way ; so that he lived till he was ninety 
years of age. Nor is it to be doubted, but this author's 
friends would have been equally careful to keep him from 
harm, if ever his principles had taken too strong a hold ^ 
of him. 

It is probable the Treatise of Human Nature was not 
vritten in company : yet it contains manifest indications, 
that the author every now and then relapsed into the 
faith of the vulgar, and eould hardly, for half a dozen 
^ges. keep up the skeptical character. 

In like manner, the great Pyrrho himself forgot his 
•|nrineiples on some occasions ; and is said onoe to have 
Jbeenin sneh a passion with his eook, wbopnobably had ndt 
Msstad his dtMier to bis mind, tM with the spit in Us 
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liaiid. and the meat upon it, he pursued him even into 
the market'place. 

It is a bold pbilosophj Ihat rejects, ^iUioul ceremony, 
principles which irresistibly govern the belief and the 
conduct of all mankind in the common concerns of life; 
and to which the philosopher himself mu«t yield, after 
he Imagines he liath confuted them. Such principles ai*e 
older, and of more authority, than philosophy : she rests 
upon them as her basis, not they upon her. If she could 
overturn them, she must be buried in their ruins ; but all 
the engines of philosophical subtilty are too weak for this 
purpose^ and the attempt is no less ridiculous, than if a 
mechanic should contrive an aans in peritrochio to remove 
4he earth out of its place; or if a mathematician should 
pretend to demonstrate, that things equal to the same 
thing, are not equal to one another. 

Zeno endeavoured to demonstrate the impossibility of 
Biotion ; Hobbes. that there was no diflTerence between 
right and wrong; and this author, that no credit is to be 
given to our senses, to our memory, or even to demon- 
stration. Such philosophy is justly ridiculous, even to 
those who cannot detect the fallacy of it. It can hava 
no other tendency, than to shew the acuteness of the soph-» 
ist, at the expense of disgracing reason and human na* 
ture^ and' making mankind Yahoos* 



SECTION VI. 
OF THE THBAflSB Of HUMATT WATUBB* 

There are other prejudices against this system of hu« 
man nature, w'hich, even upon a general view» may make 
one diffident of it. 

Des Cartes, Hobbes, and this author, have each of them 
given us a system of human nature ; an undertaking 
too vast for any one man, how great soever his geoiui 
Md abilities may be. There must surely be reason' 

vox. I* £4 
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to iipi^^heBdy that manj parts of bttman aature Mmr 
came under their observation ; and thai others have hem 
stretched and distorted* to fill up blanks, and coinplete 
the system. Christopher Columbus* or Sebastian Cabot 
might almost as reasonably have undertaken to giv« us a 
complete map of America. 

There is a certain character and style in nature's workst 
vrhieh is never attained in the most perfect insitatioa of 
them. This seems to be wanting in the aysteiiis of hu- 
man nature! have mentioned, and particularly in the last. 
One may see a puppet make a variety of motions and gea- 
ticuhitions, which strike much at first view ; but when it 
is aeeurately observed, and taken to pieces, our admira- 
tion oeases ; we eompreliend the whole art of the makes. 
How unlike is it to that which it represents ; what a poor 
piece of work compared with the body of a man, whose 
structure the more we know, the more wonders we dis- 
cover in it, and the more sensible we are of our ignorance! 
Is the mechanism of the mind so easily comprehendedf 
when that of the body is so difficult ? Yet by this ^stemf 
three laws of association, joined to a few originstl feelings^ 
explain the whole mechanism of sense, imagination, mem- 
ory, belief, and of all the actions and passions of the mii^d* 
Is this the man that nature made ? I suspect it is not so 
easy to look behind the seenes in nature's work. This is 
a puppet surely, contrived by too bold an apprentice of 
nature, to mimic her work. It shews tolerably by candle 
light, but brought into clear day, and taken to pieces, it 
will appear to be a roan made with mortar and a trowel. 
The more we know of other parts of nature, the more 
we like and approve them. The little I know of the 
planetary system ; of the earth which we inliabit ; of 
minerals, vegetables, and animals ; of my own body, and of 
the laws which obtain in these parts of -nature ; opens to 
my mind grand and beautiful seenes, and eontribi»tes 
equally to my happiness and power. But when I look 
within, and consider the mind itself which makes me ca- 
pable of all these prospects and enjoyments ; if it is Iv- 
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A^ i^tet tfk6 Ti^atis^ of Bumati IVature iliak^s it, t find 
IlmTebeeit only in an (enchanted castle^ imposed upbn by 
spectres and apparition^. I blash in^ai'dly tothink how t 
hate been deluded ; I am ashamed of my frame, and eaii 
hardly forbear expostulating i^ith my destiny : Is thid 
thy pastime, O Nature, to put such tricks upon a silly 
ereatare, arid then to tuke off the mask, and she\v hini 
how be h^th been befooled t If this is the philosophy of 
btrman imtnre, tny soul enter thou not into her secrets. 
It is sorely the forbidden tree of knowledge ; I no sooner 
taste of it, than I pereeive myself naked, and stripped of 
all things, yea, eren of my very self* I see myself, and 
the wliole frame of nature^ shrink into fleet ing ideas, 
whiehi like Epieuras*s atoms, dance about in emptiness. 



SECTION Vll. 

THE SYSTEM 0¥ ALIi THESE AUTHORS IS THE SAME^ 
AND I.EADS TO SKEPTICISM. 

Bt7T what if these profound disquisitions into the first 
prineiples of human nature, do naturally and necessarily 
fdange a man into this abyss of skepticism ? May we not 
reasrooabfy judge softom what hath happened? Des Cartes 
no sooner began to dig in this mine, than skepticism was 
lieady to break in vpon him. ile did what he could to 
shiut it out. Malebranehe and Locke, who dug deeper, 
found the difficulty of keeping out this enemy still to in- 
crease; but they laboured honestly in the design. Then 
Berkeley, who carried on the work, despairing of secur- 
ing" all, bethought himself of an expedient : by giving up 
the material world, which he thought might be spared 
withoilt loss, and even with advantage, he hoped, by 
an impregnabfo partition, to secure the world of spirits* 
Bat, alks ! the Treatise of Human Nature wantonly sap- 
ped the foundkCioo of this partition, and drowned all in 
«tae nipDei^ dehige. 
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These faotsy ivhicb are undeniable* do indeed fpre 
ion to apprehend, that Oes Cartest*8 system of the human 
uiiderslanding, ivhicb I shall beg leave to call the ideal 
eystemi and uhich, with some improvements made by iatep 
Mrriters, is now generally received^ hath some original de- 
feet ; that this skepticism is inlaid in il« and reared along 
VfUh it; and, therefore, that we must la^it open to the 
foundation* and examine the materials^ before we can eXf 
pect to raise any solid and useful fabric of knowledge on 
^bis Bubjeet. 



SECTION vm. 

WE OUGHT NOT TO DESPiilR OF A BETTEBf 

But is this to be despaired of, because Des Cartes and 
his followers have failed ? By no means. This pusilla- 
nimity would be injurious to ourselves, and injurious to 
truth. Useful discoveries are sometimes Indeed the effect 
of superior genius, but more frequently they are the birth 
of time and of accidents. A traveller of good judgment 
may mistake his way, and be unawares led into a wrong 
track; and while the road is fair befoi*e him, he may gQ 
Qn without suspicion and be followed by others ; but when 
Jt ends in a coal-pit, it requires no great judgment to 
know that he hath gone wrong, nor perhaps to find out 
what bad misled him. 

In the rnean time, the unprosperous state of this part 
of philosophy hath produced an effect^ somewhat discour- 
aging indeed to any attempt of this nature, but an efiect 
wliich might be expected, and which time only and better 
success cap remedy. Seifsible meui who never will be 
skeptics in matters of cojifmoo life, areiipt to treat with 
sovereign contempt eve.ry thing that hath been said, or is 
to be said, upon this subject. It is met^phy^icy say they : 
who minds it? Let scholastic sophisters entangle them- 
selves in their own cobwebs: I am resolved to. take mv 
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own existenee* and the exislenee of other f hings» upon 
trust; and to believe that sno\v is cold* and hone^r sweet, 
whatever they may say to the contrary. He most either 
be a foo], or want to make a fool of me^ that would rea* 
son me out of my reason and senses. 

I confess 1 know not what a skeptic can answer to thisf 
nor by what good argument lie can plead even for a hear- 
ing ; for either his reasoning is sophistry, and so deserves 
eootempt; or there is no truth in the human facuUies, 
and then why should we reason ? 

If therefore a man find himself entangled in these met- 
aphysical toils, and can find no other way to escape, let 
him bravely cut the knot which he cannot loose, curse 
mefaphysic, and dissuade every man from meddling with 
it. For if I have been led into bogs and quagmires by 
following an ignis fatuuSf what can 1 do befter^ than to 
warn others to beware of it ? If philosophy contradicts 
herself, befools her votaries, and deprives them of every 
object worthy to be pursued or enjoyed, let her be' sent 
back to the infernal regions from which she must have 
had her original. 

But is it absolutely certain that this fair lady is of the 
party? Is it not possible she may have been misrepre- 
sented ? Have not men of genius in former ages often 
made their own dreams to pass for her oracles ? Ought 
she then to be condemned witltout any further hearing ? 
This would be onr*easonabIe. 1 have found her in all 
other matters an agreeable companion, a faithful coun- 
sellor, a friend to common sense, and to the happiness of 
mankind. This justly entitles her to my correspond^ce 
and confidenee^ till I find Infallible proofs of her infidelity. 
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• CHAP. tl. 
OP SMELLING. 

SECTION I. 

van OXDBR OF FSOCBKDttrO. #F THB mXDtVM M9 
OBGAN <Mr 9MBI.I.. 

It is 80 difficult to unravel the operations of tlie human 
understanding, and to reduce them to their first princi- 
ples^ that we eannot expect to succeed in the attempt^ but 
bjr beginning with the simplest and proceeding hy yerj 
cautions steps to the more complex. The five external 
senses may^ for this reason, claim to be first considered in 
an analysis of the human faculties. And the same rea* 
son ought to determine us to make a ehoiee even among 
the senses^ and to give the preeedence, not to the noblest, 
or most useful, but to the simplest, and that whose ob* 
jeots are least in danger of being mistaken for other 
things. 

In this view, an analysis of our sensations may be carried 
on» perhaps with most ease and difttinetness, by taking 
them in this order: smelling, tasting, hearings touch, 
and, last of all, seeing. 

Natural philosophy informs ns, that all animal and 
vegetable bodies, and probably all or most other bodies, 
whOe exposed to the air, are continually sending forth 
effluvia of vast subtilty, not only in their state of Ufe and 
growth, but in the states of fermentation and putrefaction. 
These volatile particles do probably repel each other, and 
so scatter themselves in the air, until they meet with 
other bodies to which they have some chymical affinity, 
and with which they unite and form new concretes. All 
the smell of plants, and of other bodies, is caused by these 
volatile parts^ and is smelled wherever they are scattered 
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i« tbe air; md the aeuleDess of smdl in some aniinakb 
sbews us, tbat these eflJavia spread far» and must be ]»- 
eoneeivably subtile* 

Whether^ as some chymists coneeive, every sfieoies of 
bodies fa^^b a sfiritw re«for» a kkd of soul, wbich eanses 
1^ sjiiell, aod aU tbe speeifie virtues of tbat body, aad 
whiehf being extremely vQbMtile* flies aibout in the aiv ia 
^Oest of a projier receptaokf I do aot iaqoire. Thaoy 
like most other tiieories, is perhaps rather tbe prodoet 
.of iroaginatioa thaaof jiuet iaduetiofl. But that idl bodies 
aie sraelled by means of effluvia whieh they emit aad 
whieh are drawo i^o the nostrila along with the asr^ 
there is no reason to doubt. So tbat these is manifest 
appearance of design in plaoing tbe oi^aii of smell in tlio 
mside of that canal* through whl^h the air ia eontinually 
pasung in in^iiration and expiratioa. 

Anatomy informs us« that the membrana ftttdfarlaf and 
the olfactory nerves* whiob are distributed to the viUoas 
parts of this membranCf are tbe organs destined by the 
viadom of nature to this sense; so that when a body 
emits no effluvia, or when they do not enter into the nose* 
er when the pituitary membrane or (dfactory nerves are 
venderad unfit to perform their offioe, it cannot be smelied* 

Tet notwithstmiding this* it is evident that neitfan* the 
orgam of smell* nor the medium* nor any motioas we oan 
conceive excited in the membrane above mentioned; oi* in 
the nerve or animal spirits* do in the least resemble the 
sensation of smelling ; nor eot^d tlmt sensation of itself 
ever have led us to think of nerveSf aaioKr) spirits^ ani 
effluvia. 



SECTION II. 
THB SBirSjLTlOK CONS-IDERBtf ABBnUCT(LXi 

Having premised these things* with rc^rd to tbe. 
medium and organ ef this seme* let us now attend care*> 
fiiUy to.what the mind ia eoasdous of when we snuXi ^ 
cos^ or a^lily i ajwl sinoaaa^ lan^^u^tse affqycds M otber 
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name for this sensation, we «liall call if a smell or odout, 
4saref(illj excluding from the meaning of those names 
every thing but the sensation itself* at least till we have 
examined it. 

Suppoiic a person who never had this sense before, to 
receive it all at once, and to smell a rose; can he per- 
eeive an v' similitude or agreement between the smell and 
the rose ? or indeed between it and any other object what- 
soever? Certainly he cannot. He finds himself affeeted 
in a new way, be knows not why or from what cause. 
Like a man that feels some pain or pleasure formerly un- 
known to him, he is conscious that he is not the cause of 
it himself; but cannot, from the nature of the thing, de- 
termine whether it is caused by body or spirit, by some- 
thing near, or by somet hing at a distance. If has no simil- 
itude to any thing eNe, so as to admit of a eom|iarison; 
and therefore he can conclude nothing from it, unless 
perhaps that there must be some unknown cause of it. 

It is evidently ridiculous, to ascribe to it figure, colour, 
estension, or any other quality of bodies. He cannot 
give it a place, any more than he can give a place to mel- 
ancholy or joy : nor can he conceive it to have any exist- 
enee, but when it is smelled. So that it appears to be a 
simple and original affection or feeling of the mind, alto- 
gether inexplicable and unaccountable. It is indeed im- 
possible that it can be in any body : it is a sensation ; and 
a sensation can only be in a sentient thing. 

The various odours have each their different degrees 
ei strength or weakness. Most of them are agreeable or 
disagreeable; and frequently those that are agreeable 
when weak are disagreeable when stronger. When we 
compare different smells together, we can perceive vciy 
few resemblances or contrarieties, or indeed relations of 
any kind between them. They are all so simple in them- 
selves, and so different from each other, that it is hardly 
possible to divide them into genera and species. Most of 
the names we give them are particular ; as the smell of 
a rose, of a jasmine^ and the like. Tet there are some 
general naiaesi as vweel^ stinking, mnstyf putri^^ cadav^ 
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^ou$9 arotnatie^ Some of tliem leem io refresh and aiii« 
mate the mindi others to deaden and depress it. 



SECTION in. 

9BirsATt«!r Aim BStt£M«1tAKCE^ VATVIUh rEHfOmCi 
OF BSI.1BV. 

So fhr we have eonsidered this sensation abstraetiy. 
Lot us next eonppare it with other things to whioh it bears 
some relation. And fimt I shall eoaspare this sensaiioa 
with the remonibraaee» aad the imafioatioa of it« 

I ean think of the smell of a rose when I do not smeU 
it ; aad it is possible that when I think of it» there is nei- 
ther rose nor smell any where existing. But when I 
amell it* I am neeessarily determined to believe that the 
sensation really exists. This is eonraion to all seosalionst 
that as they eannot exist but in being perceived, so they 
eannot be perceived but they must exist. I eould as 
easily doubt of my own existenoot as of the existence of 
my sensations. Even those profound pbiloftophers who 
have endeavoured to disprove their own existenee» have 
yet left their sensations to stand upon tlieir own bottomy 
stripped of a subject, rather than call in question the re* 
ality of their existenee. 

Here then a sensation* a sinell for instanoot may bo 
presented to the mind three diflferent ways : it may be 
smelied, it may be remembered, it may be imagined ov 
thought of. In tiie first case* it is necessarily acoompa* 
sled with a belief of its present existence; in the secoatli 
it is necessarily accompanied with a belief of its past ex- 
istence ; and in the last, it i» not aecompanied with belief 
at all, bat is what the logielaos call a 9imfle affvehefunon* 

Why sensation should compel our belief of the present 
existenoe of tlie things memory a belief of its past exist* 
ence, and imagination no belief at all, I believe no philos- 
opher can give a shadow of reason^ but that such is tbp 

▼oil, I. M r- T . 
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nature of these operations. Thej are all simple and origr 
Inaly ami therefore ioexplicable acts of the mind. 

Suppose that once* and only once* I smelted a tuberose 
in a certain room where it grew in a pot, and gave a very 
grateful perfume. Next day I relate what 1 saw and 
smelted. When I attend as carefully as I can to what 
passes in ray mind in this casot it appears evident* thsU 
the very thing I saw yesterday^ and the fragrance I smelt- 
ed, are now the immediate objects of my mind when 1 re- 
member it. ("urther, I can imagine this pot and flower 
transported to the room where I now sit, and yielding the 
same perfume. Here likewise it appears, that the indi- 
vidual thing which I saw and smelled, is the object of my 
imagination. 

Philosophers indeed tell me» that the immediate object 
of my memory and imagination in this case, is not the 
past sensation, but an idea of it, an image, phantasm, or 
species of the odour I smelled : (hat this idea now exists 
in my mind, or in my sensorium ; and the mind contem- 
plating this pleasant idea, finds it a representation of what 
is past, or of what may exist ; and accordingly calls it 
memory, or imagination. This is the doctrine of the 
ideal philosophy ; which we shall not now examine, that 
we may not interrupt the thread of the present investiga- 
tion. Upon the strictest attention, memory appears to 
me to have things that are past, and not present ideas, 
for its object. We shall afterward examine this system 
of ideas, and endeavour to make it appear^ that no solid 
proof has ever been advanced of the existence of ideas ; 
that they are a mere fiction and hypothesis contrived to 
solve the phenomena of the human understanding; that 
they do not 'at all answer this end ; and that this hypoth- 
esis of ideas or images of things in the mind, or in the 
sensorium. is the parent of those many paradoxes so 
shocking to common sense, and of that skepticism, ^hich 
disgrace our philosophy of the mind, and have brought 
iipon it the ridicule and contempt of sensilAe men. 
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Id the mean tini«« I beg leave to think with the vulgar, 
that when I remember the smell' of the tuherose* that 
very Beasation whieh I had yesterday* and whith has now 
BO more any existence, is the immediate object of my 
memory; and when I imagine it present, the sensation 
itself, and not any idea of it, is the object of my imagin- 
ation. But Ihou^ the object of my sensation, memory, 
and imagination, be in this ease the same, yet these acts 
or operations of the mind as are different, and as easily 
distinguishable, as smell, taste^ and sound. I am conscious 
of a difference in kind between sensation and memory* 
and between both and imagination. I find this also, tha^ 
the sensation compels tny belief of the present existence 
of the smell, and memory my belief of its past existence. 
There is a smell, is the immediate testimony of sense j 
there was a smell, is the immediate testimony of memory. 
If you ask me, why I believe that the smell exists ? I can 
give no other reason, nor shall ever be able to give any 
other, than that I smell it. If you ask, why I believe 
that it existed yesterday ; I can give no other reason but 
that I remember it. 

Sensation and memory therefore are simple, original, 
and perfectly distinct operations of the mind, and both of 
them are original principles of belief. Imagination is 
distinct from both, but is no principle of belief. Sensa- 
tion implies the present existence of its object ; memory 
its past existence ; but imagination views its object naked, 
and without any belief of its existenoe or non-rexistence, 
and 18 therefore what the sehdbis call simple apprehension. 



SECTION IV. 

JUDGM£1?T AND BELIEF IN SOME CASES PBECEDE SIM- 
PUS APPREHENSION. 

Birr here again the ideal system eomes in our way ; it 
teaehes U8« that the first operation of the mind about its 
ideai^ is aiiDple apprehe&sioa; that h, the bare ooaeep- 
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iion of a tiling williDiil any belief aboiK U^ aiMl tkit after 
ire baye go4 uoiple aftprebeasioaf i Iqr eompariog tbean 
toge(ber# we pereeive agraemaais or ditagreeiaeals be^ 
tweea ibem | aod that ibis pereeptioQ of the agreeaieat or 
disagreement of ideasf is all tbat are eaU belief^ judgmenli 
or knowle4ge4 Kow, ibis appears to me to be all fietioQ^ 
INfitbotit any foundation in nature : for it is aeknowledge4 
by allt tbat seosatioD must go before memory aad iniag* 
ipation ; and benee it neoes»arily follows, that appreheai 
sioo aecompaDied with belief and knowiedge« must go btm 
fore sii^ple apprebeos]OQ» at least in the matters we are 
flow speaking of* 86 that bere> instead of sayiog» that 
the belief or knowledge is got by putting together aod 
comparing the simple appreheusions, we ought rather to 
say, tbat the simple apprehension is performed by resolv- 
ing and analysing a natural and original judgment* And 
It is wHb the operations of the mind, in this ease* as witk 
natural bodies* wbiob are indeed compounded of simpk 
prineiples or elements. Nature does not exhibit thesa 
elements separate* to be oompoqnded by us i she enhibita 
them mixed and compounded in concrete bodies* and it if 
only by art and ehymieal analysis that they eaa be sepa* 
?atfd* 



SECTION V. 
tVf^ T&20RIBS OV THS 17AT17B1& 09 BSlilSf WRVtrmtli 

eoiroiiirflioKs smom what hath naair saih. 

Bri' what is this belief or knowledge which accompa- 
nies sensation and memory 1^ Every man knows what it is^ 
but no man can define it. Dees any man pretend to de- 
fine sensation* or to define consciousness ? it is happy in* 
deed tbat no man does. And if no philosopher had at* 
tempted to define and explain belief* some paradoxes in 
philasopbyt more aner ediU» llian evef wove broii|^i forth 
by the moat ali^t saperstitian^ or tim meat ftantia en# 
Ulutlaw^badiiiwrMaiitbifrlii^t^ Otti^kmAmmif 
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U IhtA mdd^ni dkootiery of the ideal philoiopby> thftt 
«ensatiiii» memorj^f belief tttid imagiilation, nvhen liiey 
have the Bame objeei, are only 4ifierent degrees of strengtll 
and ▼ivacity in the idea. Suppose the idea to be that of 
a future state after death ; one man bdie?es it firanly ; 
this nieans no more than that he hath a strong and lively 
idea of it. Another neither believes nor disbelieves ; that 
is, he has a weak and faint idea. Suppose nov a third 
person believes firmly that there is no sueh thing ; I am 
at a loss to know whether his idea be faint or lively : if 
it is faint, then there may be a firm belief where the idea 
18 faint ; if the idea is livdy, then the belief of a fiiture 
state* and the belief of no future state must be one and 
the saase. The same arguments that are used to prove 
that belirf implies only a stronger idea of the object thaa 
simple apprehension, might as well be used to prove that 
love implies only a stronger idea of the olgeet than ind^ 
ferenoe. And then what shall we say of hatred, whieh 
mflist apon this hypothesis be a degree of love, or a dt« 
pree <^ iadiflfepeince 7 If it shouM be said* that in love 
there Is something more than an idea* to wit, an afibetioa 
of the mind ; may it not be said with equal reaaoa^ that 
in belief there is something more than an idea* to wit* aa 
assent or persuasion of the miad. 

Bat perhaps it may be thought as ridiealoas to argw 
Against this strange opinion t as to maintain it. ladeed^ 
if a man should maintain, that a cii*ele* a square^ aad a 
triangle* ififier ody in magnitude, aad sat in figure^ I be» 
lieve he would find no body disposed either to believe him 
ar to argue against him ; and yet I ilo aot thinis it lesi 
aboekiog i^ oomnsoai sense* to maintain, thai seasatioa* 
BSemary* aad imagiaatioB, differ oaly indrgree^and not 
in kind. I know it is said, that in a driirium^ or iadreaan* 
lag, maa are apt lo mietate one for the other. But dws 
it follow from this, that men wiia are ndiber dreamingv 
nor in a deUriam, eanaot disdagalsli^ them? Bat laiw 
does a man know that he in aot ia a deHrium ; I emnai 
#stt : arilher aaa I toH how i^ man knawa thai kieaaMa. 
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But if any mftn serioualj doubts vbether he is in a deliri^ 
«», I think it highly pnobaUe that he is, and that it U 
time to seek for a cure, wliich I am persuaded be will 
Dot find in the whole system of logie. 

I mentioned Uefore Loeke'g notion of belief or knowU 
edge : be holds that it eonsists in a pereeption ot* the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas ; and this he vidues 
himself upon as a very important discovery. 

We shall have occasion afterward to examine more 
particularly this grand principle of Locke's philosophy^ 
and to shew that it is one of the main pillars of modern 
skepticism, although he had no intention to make that 
use of it. At present let us only consider how it agrees 
with the instances of belief now under consideration ; and 
whether it gives any light to them. I beKeve that the 
sensation I have, exists : and that the sensation I remem- 
ber, does not now exist, but did exist yesterday. Here, 
according to Locke's system, I compare the idea of a 
sensation with the ideas of past and present existence : 
at one time that this idea agrees with that of present 
existence, but disagrees with that of past existence ; 
bat at another time it agrees with the idea of past ex^* 
istenee, and disagrees with that of present existence* 
Truly these ideas seem to be very capricious in theie 
agreements and disagreements. Besides, I cannot for 
my heart conceive what is meant by either. I say a 
sensation exists, and I think I understand clearly what 
I mean. But you want to make the thing dearer^ and 
for that end tell me, that there is an agreement be- 
tween the idea of that sensation and the idea of existence. 
To speak freely, this CNon veys to me no light, but dariuiess* 
I can conceive no otherwise of it, than as an odd and ob« 
soure circumlocution. I conclude, then, that the belief 
which accompanies sensation and memory, is a simple act 
of the mind, which cannot be defined. It is in this re* 
speet like seeing and hearing, which can never be so defia* 
ed as to be understood by those who have not these fae- 
skios : and to such as have themi so definitioo can maba 
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these operations more cleai; than they are already. la 
like manner, every man that has any belieff and he mast 
be a Guriosity that has none, knows perfeetly what belief 
iSf but can never define or explain it. * I conclude also, 
that sensation, memory, and imagination, even where they 
have the same object, are operations of a quite dilBerent 
nature, and perfectly distinguishable by those who are 
sound and sober. A man (hat is in danger of confound- 
ing them, is indeed to be pitied^ but \i»hatever relief be 
may find from another art, he can find none from lo^o 
or metaphysie. I conclude further, that it is no less a 
part of the human constitution, to believe the present ex* 
iitenceof our sensations, and tb believe the past existenee 
of what we remember, than it is to believe that twiee 
two make four. The evidence of sense, the evidence of 
memory, and the evidence of the necessary relations of 
things, are all distinct and original kinds of evidence^ 
equally grounded on our constitution : none of them de- 
pends upon, or can bt^ resolved into another. To reason 
agaiust any of these kinds of evidence, is absurd ; nay. to 
reason for them, is absurd. They are first principles ; 
and such fall not within the province of reason^ but of 
eommon sense. 



SECTION VI. 

ATOLOOT FOR MBTAPHTSICAL ABSUHDITIES. SENSATION WTTHOUT A 
8£NTl£Nr, A CONSEqUENCE OF THE THEORY OF IDEAS. CONSE- 
QUENCES OF THIS STRANGE OPINION. 

, Having considered the relation which the sensation of 
smelling bears to the remembrance and imagination of 
kt I proceed to consider, what relation it bears to a mind^ 
•V sentient principle. It is certain, no man can eonceive 
•r believe smelling to exist of itself, without a mind, or 
toihething that has the power of smelling, of which it is 
called a sensation, an operation or feeling. Tetif any 
■NUl should demand a proof, that sensation cannot be with* 
out a mind or sentient being, I confess that I cai| give 
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none ; ami tbat to pretend to proTe it, seems to me almost 
as absurd as to deny it. 

This might have been said without any apology before 
the 'IVeatise of Human Nature appeared in the world. 
For till that time, no man, as far as I l^now, erer thought 
either of ealling in question that principle* or of giving a 
reason for his belief of it. Whether thinking beings 
were of an ethereal or igneous nature* whether material 
or immaterial* was variously disputed ; but that thinking 
is an operation of some kind of being or other* was always 
taken for granted* as a principle that eould not possibly 
admit of doubt. 

However* since the author above mentioned, who is 
undoubtedly one of the most acute metaphysicians that 
this or any age hath pi*oduced, hath treated it as a vul^r 
prejudice* and maintained* that the mind is only a sue* 
cession of ideas and impressions without any subject ; bis 
opinion, however contrary to the common apprehenstons 
of mankind* deserves respect. I beg therefore* once fot 
all* that no offence may be taken at charging this or other 
metaphysical notions with absurdity* or with being con- 
trary to the common sense of mankind. No disparag<>- 
ment is meant to the understandings of the authors or 
maintainers of such opinions. Indeed, they commonly 
proceed not from defect of understanding, but from an 
excess of refinement : the reasoning that leads to them, 
often gives new light to the subject, and riiews real genius 
and deep penetration in the author* and the premises do 
more than atone for the conclusion. 

If there are certain principles, as I think there are» 
which the constitution of our nature leads us to beSevo, 
and which we are under a necessity to take for granted 
In the common eonceras of life* withoot being able lo giiw 
a reason for them ; these are what we call the principle* 
of eommon sense; and what is manifestly contrary lo 
them* is what we call absurd. 

Indeed* if it is true* and to be received as a priiici|ria 
«f phitosophyi that seosadon and thought may be w^Hiont 
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a thinkiag beiog; it must be ae&aowltsdged to be ibe 
most wonderful discovery that this or ^ny other age bath 
produoed. The received duetrioe of ideas is the priacipla 
from which it is deduced, and of which indeed it seeins 
to be a just and natural consequence. And it is probable 
that it would not have been so late a discovery, but tb%t 
it is so shocking and repugnant to the eomoion apprehea«> 
ftions of mankind, that it required an uncommon degree 
of philosophical intrepidity to tjsber it into the world. It 
is a fundamental prineiple of the ideal system, (hat everjr 
object of thought must be an impression* or an idea, that is, 
afaintoopy of some preceding impression. This is a pria* 
ciple so commonly received* that the author above men- 
tioned, although his whole system is built upon it* nevar 
offers the least proof of it. ^ It is upon this principle, a^ a 
fixed point* that he erects bis metaphysical engines* to 
overturn heaven and earth* body and spirit. And indeed* 
in my apprehension, it is altogether sufficient for tlie pur- 
pose. For if impressions and ideas are the only objects 
of thought* then heaven and earth* and body and spiritf 
and every thing you please* must signify only impressions 
and ideas, or they must be words without any meaning. 
It seems* therefore* that this notion, however strange, is 
closely connected with the received doctrine of ideas* and 
we must either admit the conclusion* or call in question 
the premises. 

Ideas seem to have something in their nature unfriendly 
to other existences. They were first introduced into phi* 
loBophy* in the humble character of images or represea- 
tatives of things ; and in this character they seemed not 
only to be inoffensiTe* but to serve admirably well for e%^ 
plaining the operation of the human understanding. Bat 
since men began to reason clearly and distinctly about 
them, they have by degrees supplanted their constituents* 
and^ undermined the existence of every thing but them* 
selves. First* they discarded all secondary qualities of 
bodies ; and it wa^ found out by their means, that fire is 
not hot* nor snow cold, nor honey sweet; and* ina vordu 
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tlhat hett< afid eold, sound, edloar, tattet and tmell, art 
nothing but ideas^ or impreBsioni. Bitbop Berkeley ad*- 
taneed (hem a step higher, and found out^ky just reasoa* 
ing, from the same prineiples, that extension, solidityy 
space, figare, and body, are ideas, and that there is noth- 
ing in nature but ideas and spirits. But the triumph of 
ideas was completed by the Treatise of Human Nature* 
which discards spirits also, and leaves ideas and impas- 
sions as the sole existences in the unirerse. What if at 
last, having nothing else to contend with, they should 
ikll foul of one another, and leave no existenee in nature 
at all ? This would surely bring philosophy into danger; 
fbr what should we have left to talk or to dispute about? 
However, hitherto these philosophers acknowledge the 
existence of impressions and ideas ; they acknowledge 
certain laws of attraction, or rules of precedence, aeeprd- 
ing to which ideas and impressions range themselves in 
various forms, and succeed one another : but that they 
should belong to a mind, as its proper goods and chattels, 
this they have foui^ to be a vulgar error. These ideas 
are as free and independent as the birds of the air, or as 
£picurus'8 atoms when they pursued their journey in the 
vast inane. Shall we conceive them like the films of 
things in the Epicurean system 7 

Principio hoc dico, reram simolacra vagari, 

Malta modis multis, in eunctas undiqae parteis 

Tetiuia qus faeile inter se jupgunter in aaris, 

Obvia cum veniunt. Lucr. 

Or do they rather resemble Aristotle's intelligible spe- 
^s after they are shot forth from the olgect, and before 
they have yet struck upon the passive intellect I but why 
^should we seek to compare them with any thing, since 
'there is nothing in nature but themselves ? They make 
«the whole furniture of the universe; starting into exist- 
ence, or out of it, without any eause ; combining into par^- 
eels whieh the vulgar call mind$^ and suoeeedlng one 
another by fixed laws, without timoy plac^ or author of 
those laws. 
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Tet» ftlker al!; Ihese selC^sistent (and hdepeadeat ^ttm^ 
look pitifally naked and destitute, when left thus alone 
in the universe, and seem, jipon the whole, to be in a 
worse eondiUon than they were before. Des jCarte^ 
Malebranche, and Locke, las they made mueh use of ideai^ 
treated them handsomely, and provided them in decent 
aoeommodation ; lodging them either in the pineal glandy 
or in the pure intellect, or even in the Divine Mind. They 
moreover clothed them with a commission, and made them 
representatives of things, which gave them some dignity 
and character. But the Treatise of HuQian jN^atorc^ 
though no less indebted to them, seems to have made but 
a bad return, by bestowing upon them this independent 
existence ; «inee thereby they are turned out of house and 
home, and set adrift in the world, without friend or con- 
nection, without a i*ag to cover their nakedness ; and who 
knows bat the whole system of ideas may perish by the 
indiscreet zeal of their friends to exalt them? 

How^ever this may he, it is certainly a most amazing 
discovery that thought and ideas n[iay be without any 
thinking being : a discovery big with consequence^ which 
cannot easily be traced by those deluded mprt^A who 
think and reason in the common track. We were always 
apt to imagine, that thought supposed a thinker, and love 
a lover, and treason a traitor : but this, it see^ns, was all 
a mistake ; and it is found out, that there may be treason 
without a traitor, and love without a lover, laws without 
a legislator, and punishment without a sufferer, succes- 
sion without time, and motion without any thing moved, or 
space in which it may move : or if, in these cases, ideas are 
the lover, the su^rer, the traitor, it were to be wished that 
the author of this discovery had farther condescended to 
acquaint us, whether ideas can converse together, and be 
under obligations of duty or gratitude to each other; 
irhether they can make promises, and enter into leagues 
and covenants, and fulfil or break them, and be punished fo|* 
the breach 7 If one set of ideas makes a oovenant^ another 
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Iireaki it,' and a third is paiiidhed for it, there is rMMtt 
to think that justice U no natarsil virtue in this sysfetn. 

It seemed very natural lo think, that the Treatise of 
BuDian Nature required an author, and a very ingenious 
one too; but now we learn, that it is only a set of ideas 
which came together, and arranged themselves by cer* 
tain associations and attractions* 

After all, this curious system appears not to be fitted 
to the present state of human nature. How far it itiay 
suit some choice spirits, who are refined from the dregs 
of common sense, 1 cannot say. It is acknowledged. I 
think, that even these can enter into this system only in 
their most speculative hours, when they soar so high itt 
pursuit of those self-existent ideas, as to lose sight of all 
other things. But when they condescend to mingle again 
with the human race, and to converse with a frientl, a 
companion, or a fellow citizen, the ideal system vanishes; 
common sense, like an irresistible torrent, carries them 
along; iand, in spite of all their reasoning and philosophy, 
they believe their own existenee, and the existence of 
other things. 

Indeed, it is happy they do so ; for if they should carry 
their closet belief into the world, the rest of mankind 
would consider them as diseased, and send them to aa In- 
firmary, Tiierefore, as Plato required certain previous 
qualifications of those who entered his school, I think !t 
would be prudent for the doctors of this ideal philosophy 
to do the same, and to refuse admittance to every man 
who is so weak, as to imagine that he ought to have the 
same belief in solitude and in company, or that his prin** 
ciples ought to have any influence upon his practice : for 
this philosophy is like a hobby-horse, which a man in bad 
health may ride in his closet, without hurting his reputa* 
tion; but if he should take him abroad with him to 
church, or to the exchange, or to the play house, his heir 
would immediately call a jury, and seiase his estate. 
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SECTION va 

ffiS COKCfiPnON AND BELIEF OF A SENTIENT BEING OR MIND tS SUGb. 

GESTED BY OUR CONSTITUTION. THE NOTION OF RELATIONS NOT 

ALWAYS GOT BY COMPARING THE KELAFED ll)£AS. 

Leaying this philosophy, therefore, to those who have 
oecasioo for it, and eao use it discreetly as a ehamheff 
oxeroise, we may still inquire, how the rest of mankind, 
and even the adepts themselves, exeept in some solitary 
moments, have got so strong and irresistible a belief, that 
thought must have a subject, and be the iact of some 
thinking being: how every man believes himself to ba 
aomethiag distinct from his ideas and impressions ; some* 
, thing which continues the same identical self when all 
his ideas and impressions are changed. It is impossible 
to trace the origin of this opinion in history : for all Ian* 
guages have it interwoven in their original eon8truction« 
All nations have always believed it. The constitution of 
all laws and governments, as well as the common trans- 
actions of life, suppose it. 

It is no less impossible for any man to recollect when 
he himself came by this notion ; for as far back as we can 
remember, we were already in possession of it, and as 
fully persuaded of our own existence, and the existence 
of other things, as that one and one make two. It seems, 
therefore, that this opinion preceded all reasoning, and 
experience, and instruction ; and this is the more prob^ 
able, because we could not get it by any of these meams* 
It appears then to be an undeniable fact, that from thought 
or sensation, all mankind, constantly and invariably, fh>m 
the first dawning of reflection, do infer a power or fiie- 
ulty of thinking, and a permanent being or mind to which 
that faculty belongs ; and that we as invariably aswibe 
all the various kinds of sensation and thought we are 
conscious of^ to one individual mind or self. 

But by what rules of logic we make these inferenoesi 
it is impossible to show, uay» it is impossible to show how 
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our sensations and thoughts ean givo bs the very notioiirMd 
conception either of a mind or of a faeultj. The faculty dT 
smelling is something very different from the actual seiis»- 
lion of smelling ; for the faculty may remain when we hare 
no sensation. And the mind is no less different from the 
faculty; for it continues the same individual being when 
diat faculty is lost. Yet this sensation suggests to oi 
both a lUouIty and a mind ; afid not only so^ests the 
notion of them^ but ereates a belief of their existence ^ 
although it 18 impossible to discover^ by reasottf any tie or 
connection between one and the other. 

What shall we say then 7 Either those inferences which 
we draw from our sensations^ namely, the existence of a 
mind, and of powers or faculties belonging to it, are 
prejudices of philosophy or education, mere fictions <tf the 
mind, which a wise man should throw off as he does the 
belief of fairies ; or they are judgments of nature, judg- 
ments not got by comparing ideas, and perceiving agrees 
ments and disagreements, but immediiUely inspired by 
our constitution. 

If this last is the case, as I apprehend it is, it will be 
impossible to shake off those opinions, and we mast yield 
to them at last, though we struggle hard to get rid of 
them. And if we could, by a determined obstinacy, shake 
off the principles of our nature, this is not to act the phi- 
losopher, but the fool or the madman. It is ineumbeDt 
upon those who think that these are not natural princi- 
ples, to show, in the first plaee, how we ean otherwise 
get the notion of a mind and its faculties, and then to 
shew, how we come to deceive ourselves into the opinioa 
that sensation cannot be without a sentient being. 

It is the reeeired doctrine of philosophers, that our 
notions of relations can only be got by comparing the rf>- 
hted ideas ; but in the present case there seems to be an 
instance to the contrarjr. It is not by having first the 
notions of mind and sensation, and then comparing them 
together^ that we percei?e the one to have the relation of 
a subject or substratum, and the other that of an act ov 
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•peratioD : on the MBtrary, one of the related thingSt to 
ffiU sensation, suggests to us both the correlate and the 
tehnioQ* 

I beg le«?e to make use of the word suggeBiion^ beeause 
I know not one more proper, to express a power of the 
mind, whieh seems entirely to have escaped the notice of 
philosophers, and to which we owe many of our simple 
notions which are neither impressions nor ideas, as well 
as many original principles of belief. I shall endeavour 
to illustrate, by an example, what I understand by this 
word. We all know, that a certain kind of sound sug- 
gests immediately to the mind, a coach passing in the 
street ; and not only produces the imagination, but the 
belief, that a coach is passing. Tet there is here no com« 
paring of ideas, no perception of agreements or disagree- 
mentsy to produce (bis belief: nor is there the least simil- 
itude between the sound we hear, and the coach we im- 
agine and belie?e to be passing. 

It is true that this suggestion is not natural and orig- 
inal ; it is the result of experience and habit. But I think 
It appears, from what hath been said» that there are nat- 
ural suggestions ; particularly, that sensation suggests 
the notion of present existence, and the belief that what 
we pereeire or feel, does now exist ; that memory sug- 
gests the notion of past existeoqe, and the belief that what 
we remember did exist in time past ; and that our sensa- 
tions and thoughts do also suggest the notion of a mind, 
and the belief of its existence, and of its relation to our 
thoughts. By a like natural principle it is, that a begin- 
ning of existence, or any change in nature, suggests to 
us the notion of a cause, and compels our belief of its ex- 
istenee. And in like manner, as shall be shewn when we 
come to the sense of touch, certain sensations of touch, \ig 
the constitution of our nature, suggest to us extension, so- 
lidity, and motion, which are nowise like to sensations, 
although they have been hitherto ooafouaded with them* 
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SECTION vm. 

THERS IS A qUALTTT OR VIRTUE Uf BODIES, WHICH WE CAU. THBA 
SMELL. HOW THIS IS CONKECTBD IN THE UfAOUiATIOK WITH 
THE SEKftATIQN. 

We have coDsidered smell as signifying a sensation, 
feeling, or impression upon the mind, and in tbis sense, it 
can only be in a mind, or sentient being : but it is evident, 
that manliind give the name of smell mueh more fre- 
quently to something which they conceive to be external, 
and to be a quality of body ; they understand something 
by it which does not at all infer a mind, and have not the 
least difficulty in conceiving the air perfumed with aro- 
matic odours in the deserts of Arabia, or in some unin- 
habited island where the human foot never trod. Every 
sensible day-labourer hath as clear a notion of this, and 
as full a conviction of the possibility of it, as he hath of 
his own existence ; and can no more doubt of the one 
than of the other. 

Suppose tl^at such a man meets with a modern philos- 
opher, and wants to be informed, what smell in plants is. 
The philosopher tells him, ihat there is no smell in plants, 
nor in any thing but in the mind : that it is impossible 
there can be smell but in a mind ; and that all this hath 
been demonstrated by modern philosophy. The plain 
man will, no doubt, be apt to think him merry : but if he 
finds that he is serious, his next conclusion will be, that 
he is mad ; or that philosophy, like magic, puts men into 
a new world, and gives them different faculties from com* 
mon men. And thus philosophy and common sense are 
set at variance. But who is to blame.for it 7 In my opin- 
ion the philosopher is to blame. For if he means by smell 
what the rest of mankind most commonly mean, he is 
certainly mad. But if he puts a difierent meaning upon 
the word, without observing it himself, or giving warning 
to others, he abuses language, and disgraces philosophy, 
without doing any service to truth : as if a man should 
exchange the meaning of the Mforda daughter and caw, 
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Hod then endeavour to prove to his plain neighhour^.that 
his eow is his daughter, and his daughter bis cow. 

I believe there is not much more wisdom in many of 
those paradoxes of the ideal philosophy, whieb to plain 
sensible men appear to be palpable absurdities, but with 
the adepts pass for profound discoveries. I resolve, for 
my own part, always to pay a great regard to the dictates 
of common sense, and not to depart from them without 
absolute necessity; and therefore I am apt to think, that 
there is really something in the rose or lily, which is by 
the vulgar called «fne2l,and which continues to exist when 
it is not smelled : and shall proceed to inquire what this 
is ; how we come by the notion of it ; and what relation 
this quality or virtue of smell hath to the sensation, which 
we have been obliged to call by the same name, for want 
of another. 

Let us therefore suppose, as before, a person to exer- 
cise the sense of smelling : a little experience will dis- 
cover to him, that the nose is the organ of this sense, and 
that the air, or something in the air, is a medium of it. 
And finding by further experience, that when a rose is 
near, he has a certain sensation; 'when it is removed, the 
sensation is gone; he finds a connection in nature betwixt 
the rose and this sensation. The rose is considered as a 
cause, occasion, or antecedent, of the sensation ; the sensa- 
tion as an effect or consequent of the presence of the rose : 
they are associated in the mind, and constantly found con- 
joined in the imagination. 

But here it deserves our notice, that although the sen- 
sation may seem more closely related to the mind its sub- 
ject, or to the nose its organ; yet neither of these con- 
nections operate so powerfully upon the imagination, as 
its connection with the rose its concomitant. The rea- 
son of this seems to be, that its connection with the mind 
is more general, and no way distinguisheth it from other 
smells, or even from tastes, sounds, and other kinds of 
sensations. The relation it hath to the organ, is likewise 
general, and doth not distinguish it from other smells : 
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but the eottMQtion it hath with the vmm is Mp^Mf 
eonstant : by whieh meant they beoome aliaoit 
raMe ia the iBiaginatioti ; ia iihe naaoer aa thaadeff and 
Hghtniagt fVeezing aad eald. 



SECTION IX. 

THAT THERB 18 A FRINCIFIX VX HUMAN NATURX^ FROM WHICH THE 

NOTION OF THIS, AS WELL AS ALL OTHER NATURAL VIRTUES OR 

CAUSES, IS DERIVED. 

In order to illustrate farther bow we eome to eoaceiTQ 
a quality or virtue in the rose which we eall smelly and 
vhat Ibis smell is» it is proper to observe^ that the mind 
begins very early to thirst after prineiples* whieb ms^ 
direet it in the exertion of its powers. The smell of a 
rose is a certain affection or feeling of the mind ; and as 
it is not oonstant* but eomes and goes, we want to know 
ivben and where we may expect it» and are uneasy till we 
find something, which being present, brings this, feeling 
along with it, and being removed, removes it* This, when 
found, we call the cause of it i not in a strict and philosoph- 
ical sense, as if the feeling were really effected or produced 
by that eause, but in a popular sense : for the mind is 
satisfied, if there is a constant coiy unctioQ between them ; 
and such oauses are in reality nothing else but laws of 
nature. Having found the smell thus constantly conjoin- 
ed with the rose, the mind is at rest, without inquiring 
'whether this conjunction is owing to a real efSeiency or 
not ; tiiat being a philosophical inquiry, which does not 
eoneern human life. But every discovery of such a con* 
•tant conjunction is of real importance in lifcit and makes 
a strong impression upon the mind. 

So ardently do we desire to find every thing that hap- 
pens within our observation, thus connected with some- 
thing else, as its cause or occasion, that we are apt to 
fancy connections upon the slightest grounds ; and this 
weakness is most remarkable in the ignorant, who know 
east of the real connections established In nature. A man 
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mmtn wkh an ushioky ne^ent m a tertain di^ of 4i« 
j^ear^ and knowing do other eavte of hit miifortunot he it 
apt to ooMoi?e something unlucky in that day of the eal* 
endar ; and if he finds the saoae eonneotion hold a seeoiid 
dnu»» is strongly eonfirmed in his superstition. I remem- 
ber many years ago^-a white ox was brought into this 
country t of so enormous a size, that people eame many 
miles to see him. There happened some months afler^ 
an uncommon fatality among women in child-bearings 
Two sueh uneommon events following one another^ gaye 
a suspioion of their eonneotioot and oooasioned a common 
opinion among the eountry people^ that the white ox was 
the cause of this fatalityt 

HowcTer silly and ridieulous this opinion was» it sprmig 
from the same root in human natufCf on wliich all m^ 
Ural philosophy grows ; namely, an eager desire to flad 
out connections in things, and a nataraU original, and on* 
accountable propensity to belicTe, that the connections 
which we have obserfcd in times past, will continue ia 
time to come. Omens, portents, good and bad lucky 
palmistary, astrology, all the numerous arts of divination^ 
and of interpreting dreams, false-hypotheses and systems, 
and true principles in the philosophy of nature, are all 
built upon the same foundation in the human oonstitn- 
tion; and arc distinguished only according as we conclude 
rashly from too few instances, or cautiously from a suf« 
ficient induction. 

As it is experience only that discovers these connco*- 
tions between natural causes and their effects ; without 
inquiring further, we attribute to the cause some vague 
and indistinet notion ^ power or virtue to produce the 
eflbet. And in many cases, the purposes of life do not 
HMke it necessary to give distinct names to the cause and 
the eflect. Whence it happens, that being closely con« 
neeted in the imagination, although very unlike to each 
other, one name serves for both ; and, in common dis- 
course, is most frequently applied to that which, of the 
two^ it most the ol^jeet of oar attention. This oeeasioBf 
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as ambiguity in many irords» irhieh baying the same 
eattset in all languages^ is common to all* and is apt to 
be oyerlooked even by philosophen* Some instaaees will 
serve both to illustrate and confirm what vfe have said. 

Magnetism signifies both the tendency of the iron toward 
the magnet^and the power of the magnet to produce that 
tendency ; and if it was asked, whether it is a quality of 
the iron or of the magnet ? one would perhaps be puz- 
ajed at first; but a little attention would discovery that 
we conceive a power or virtue in the magnet as the eause^ 
aod a motion in the iron as the efibct ; and although these 
are things quite unlike^ thpy are so united in the imag- 
ination^ that we give the common name of magn^ism to 
both. The same thing may be said ot gravitaiionf which 
sometimes signifies the tendency of bodies toward the 
earthf sometimes the attractive power of the earth, which 
we conceive as the cause of that tendency. We may ob- 
serve the same ambiguity in some of Sir Isaac Newton's 
definitions ; and that even in words of his own making. 
In three of his definitions, he explains very distinctly what 
he understands to be the absolute quantity, and what by 
the acceleraftre quantity, and what by the motive quantiiyt 
of a centripetal force. In the first of these three defini- 
tions, centripetal force is put for the causCf which we 
conceive to be some power or virtue in the centre or cen- 
tral bpdy : in the two last, the same word is put for the 
cflTect of this cause, in producing velocity, or in producing 
motion toward that centre. 

Heat signifies a sensation, and coZ/l a contrary one. But 
heat likewise signifies a quality or state of bodies, which 
bath no contrary, but different degrees. When a man 
feels the same water hot to one hand, and cold to the 
other, this gives him occasion to distinguish between the 
feeling, and the heat of the body ; and although he knowa 
that the sensations are contrary, he does not imagine that 
the body can have contrary qualities at the same time. 
And when he finds a different taste in the same body in 
sickness and in healthi he is easily opnvineed^ that tha 
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qmMty in the body oalkd taste is the saiite as bclbre, al- 
though the sensations he has from it are perhaps oi^osite* 

The vulgar are eommonlj eharged b^ philosophers with 
the absurdity of imagiaing the smell in the rose^ to be 
something like to the sensation of smelling : but, I thinks 
unjustly ;. for they neither give the same epithets to bothy 
nor do they reason in the same manner from them. "What 
is smell in the rose 2 It is a quality or virtue of the rose, 
or of something proceeding from it| which v/e pereeive. 
by the sense of smelling ; and this is all lire know of the 
matter. But what is smelling? It is an act of the mind^ 
but 18 never imagined to be a quality of the mind. Again» 
the sensation of smelling is conceived to infer necessarily 
a mind or sentient being ; but smell in the rose infers no 
such thing. We say, this body smells sweet, th^t stinks; 
but we do not say, this nnnd smells sweet, and that stinks. 
Therefore, smell in the rose, and the sensation which it 
causes, are not conceived, even by the vulgar, to be things 
of the same kind, although they have the same name. 

From what hath been said, we may learn, that the 
smell of a rose signifies two things. Fir»tf A sensation^ 
which can have no cjEistence but when it is perceived, 
and can only be in a sentient being or mind. Secondly, 
It signifies some power, quality or virtue, in the rose, or 
in effluvia proceeding from it, which hath a permanent 
existence, independent of the mind, and which by the 
constitution of nature, produces the sensation ip us. By 
the original constitution of our nature, we are both led 
' to believe, that there is a permanent cause of the sensa- 
tion, and prompted to seek after it ; and experience de- 
temiaes us to place it in the rose. The names of all 
smells, tastes, sounds, as well as heat and cold, have a 
like ambiguity in all languages | but it deserves our at-, 
tention, that these names are but rarely, in common lan- 
goage, used to signify the sensations ; for the most part, 
they signify the external qualities which are indicated by 
the sensations. The cause, of which phenomenon I take 
to be this : our sensations have very difibrent degrees of 
strength. Some of them are so quiek andjively. as to 
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give m a great deal either of pleasure or of aneatineti. 
Wheo this is the ease, ve are oompelled to attend to the 
sensation itself, i(bd to malce it an otgeet of thought and 
discourse; we give it a name, whieh signifies nothing but 
the sensation ; and in this ease yre readiij aoicnowledgey 
that the thing meant by that name is in the mind only^ 
and not in any thing external. Such are the various kinds 
of pain, siekness, and the sensations of hunger and other 
appetites. But where the sensation is not so interesting 
as to require to be made an objeet of thought, our eon- 
stitution leads us to consider it as a sign of something 
external, whieh hath a constant conjunction with it i and 
having found what it indicates, we give a name to that : 
the sensation, having no proper name, falls in as an ae- 
oessory to the thing signified by it, and is confounded un- 
der the same name. So that the name may indeed be 
applied to the sensation, but.most properiy and commonly 
is applied to the thing indicated by that sensation. The 
sensations of smell, taste, sound, and colour, are of infl-» 
nitely more importance as signs or indications, than they 
are upon their own account ; like the words of a language, 
Hrherein we do not attend to the sound, but to the sense. 



SECTION X. 

WHXTHISB IN SENSATION THE MIND IS ACTIVE OR 
FA98IVE ? 

Thebe is one inquiry remains, IThether in snellingt 
and in other sensations, the mind is active or passive ? 
This possibly may seem to be a question about words, or 
at least of very small importance ; however, if it kad us 
to attend more accurately to the operations of our mindSf 
than we are accustomed to* do, it is upon that very ac- 
count not altogether unproCtable. I think the opinion of 
modem philosophers is, that in seasation the mind is ai<« 
together passive. And this undoubtedly Is so fiir tirue» 
Hiat we oaoMt raise a^j stasatao» in our oiinds bf wilK 
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fag it J Mii m the other hand, tt teems hardly posnUe 
to «Toid having the seosation, when the object is present- 
ed* Yet it seems likewise to be true, that in proportioa 
as the attention is more or less turned to a sensation^ or 
diverted from it, that sensation is more or less perceived 
and remembered. Every one knows, that very intense 
pain may be diverted by a surprise, or by any thing that 
entirely occupies the mind. Yihen we are engaged in 
earnest conversation, the clock may strike by us without 
being heard; at least we remember not the next moment 
that we did hear it. The noise and tumult of a great 
trading eity, is not heard by them who have lived in it 
all their days; but it stuns those strangers who have 
lived in the peaceful retirement of the counti^. Whether 
therefore there can be any sensation where the mind is 
purely passive, I will not say ; but I think we are con- 
scious of having given some attention to every sensation 
which we remember, though ever so recent* 

No doubt, where the impulse is strong and uncommoBf^ 
it is as difficult to withhold attention, as it is to forbear 
crying out ii| raoking pain, or starting in a sudden fright : 
but how far both might be attained by strong resolutioa 
and practice, is not easy to determine. So that although 
the Peripatetics had no good reason to suppose an active 
and a passive intellect, since attention may be well enough 
aceonnted an act of the will ; yet I think they came nearer 
to the truth, in holding the mind to be in sensation partly 
passive and partly active, than the moderns, in affirming 
it to be purely passive. Sensation, imagination^ memoryy 
and judgment, have, by the vulgar, in all ages, been con- 
sidered as acts of the mind. The manner in which thejp 
are expressed, in all languages, shews this. Wlien tbs 
mind is mueh employed in them, we say it is very active | 
whereas, if tliey were impressions only, as the ideal phi- 
losophy would lead us to conceive, we ought in such a 
ease rather to say, that the mind is very passive; for I 
suppose no man would attribute great activity to the 
paper I write Hponi beeame it recelTea. variety of ebiuraa« 
ters* 
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The relation vbieb the sensation of smell bears to the 
memorj^ and imagination of it^ and to a mind or subjects is 
common to all our sensations, and indeed to all the opera- 
tions of the mind : the relation it bears to the will is com- 
mon to it with all the powers of understanding: and the 
relation it bears to that quality or virtue of bodies which 
it indicates, is common to it with the sensations of tastcy 
hearing* colour, heat, and cold; so that what hath been said 
of this sense may easily bel applied to several of our 
senses, and to other operations of the mind ; and this, t 
hope» will apologize for our insisting so long upon it. 



CHAP. III. 
OF TASTING. 

A GREAT part of what hath been said of the sense of 
smelling is so easily applied to those of tasting and bear- 
ing, that we shall leave the application entii*ely to the 
reader*s judgment^ and save ourselves the trouble of a 
tedious repetition. 

It is probable that every thing that affects the taste is 
in some degree soluble in the saliva. It is not conceiv- 
able how any thing should enter readily, and of its own 
accord, as it were, into the pores of the tongue, palate » 
zaAfaueeSf unless it had some chymical affinity to that 
liquor with which these pores are always replete, It is 
therefore an admirable contrivance of nature, that the 
organs of taste should always be moist with a liquor which 
is so universal a menstruum, and which deserves to be 
examined more than it hath been hitherto, both in that 
capacity, and as a medical unguent. Nature teaches dogs^ 
and other animals, to use it in this last way ; and its sub- 
serviency both to taste and digestion^ shews its efficacy 
in the former. 

It is with manifest design and propriety, that the or- 
gan of this sense guards the eiitrance of the alimentary 
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tankh as that of snietl, tfae entrance of the cankl for res- 
piration. And from these organs beingplaced in such man- 
lier, that every thing that enters into the stomach mast 
iindergo the sbrdtiny of both senses, it is plain, that they 
inrere intended by nature to distinguish wholesome food 
from that which is noxious. The brutes have no othet 
means of choosing their food ; nor would mankind, in the 
savage state. And it is very probable, that the smell an^ 
taste, no way vitiated by luxury or bad habits, would 
Tai^ly, if ever, lead us to a wrong choice of food among 
the prodnctioi^s of Mature ; although the artificial com- 
positioils 6f a r<efined and lii^urious cookery, or of ehykn- 
istry and pharmacy, may often impose tipon both, aiid 
^indduce thUngs agreeable to the taste arid smell, which 
are noriou's to health. And it is probable, that both smell 
Md taste are vitiated^ and bendercH less fit tb pek*forlh 
their mitoral offices, by the unnatural kind of life meh 
ooimnonly lead in society. 

These scndes are likewise of great use io distinguish 
bodies that cannot be distinguished by bur other senses, 
and to discern the changes which the same body undet*- 
goes, which in many cases are sooner perceived by fasti) 
Und smell than by any other means. How many things 
are there in the market, the eating house, and the tavern, 
as tvell as ih thb apothecary and chymist's shops, which 
are kflown to be ^hht they are given but to be, and are 
perceived to he good or bad in their kind, only by taste 
or srtil^ll ? AHd how (Ur our judgment of things, by means 
of our senses might be improved by accurate attention to 
the sfnall differences of taste and smell, and other sensible 
qualities, is riot easy to determine. Sir Isaac Newton, 
by ia noble eflbrt of his great genius, attempted from the 
eblour of otJaqiie bodies, to disbbver the magnitude of the 
itiltiute pellucid parts, of which they are compounded : 
and who knows what new lights natural philosophy may 
yet i^eeive ftnim other secondary qualities duly examined ? 

Some tastes and smells stimulate the nerves, and raise 
the spirits ; but such an artificial elevation of the spirits 

vol. I. 38 rooalp 
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18^ by the laws of nature, followed by a depresuoaf vUeh 
eao ooly be relieved by time, or by the repeated use of 
the like stimulus. By the use of suoh things we ereate 
an appetite for them, whieb very much resemUeef and 
hath all ihe foree of a natural one. Jt is in this manner 
that men acquire an appetite for snuff, tobaeeo, strong 
liquors, laudanum, and the like« 

Nature indeed seems studiously to have set hounds to 
the pleasures and pains we have by these two senses, and 
to have confined them within very narrow limits, that we 
might not place any part of our happiness in them ; there 
being hardly any smell or taste so disagreeable that use 
will not make it tdterable, and at last perhaps agreeable ; 
nor any so agreeaUe as not to lose iu relish by eonstanl 
use. Neither is there any pleasure or pain of these senses 
whioh is not introdotfed, or followed, by some degree of 
its contrary, which nearly balanees it. So that we may 
here apply the beautiful allegory of the divine Socrates; 
that although pleasure and pain are contrary in their 
nature, and their faces look different ways, yet JofAtsr 
hath tied them so together, that he that lays hold of the 
oncy draws the other along vith it. 

As there is a great variety of smells seemin^y simple 
and uneompoohded, not only altogether unlike, but some 
of them contrary to others ; and as the same thing nay 
be said of tastes ; it would seem that one taste is not kss 
different from another than it is from a smell ; and there* 
fore it may be a question* how all smells come to be eon<* 
sidered as one genust and all tastes as another ? What is 
the generical distinction I is it only that the nose is the 
organ of the one, and the. palate of the other ? or, ab- 
stracting from the organ, is there not in the seo.saMan9 
themselves something como^on to smells^ and something 
else common to tastes, whereby the one is distingui^fd 
from the other? It seems mpst pjrobable that the hitt^ 
is the case ; and that under the appearance pfUe great- 
est simplicity, thejire is stUlia these sensatigms sono^Qthing 
of composition. 
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if one oonsMers the matter abstaraetljr, it vould seen* 
tiuit a number of sensation Sf or indeed of any other indi« 
iMual things, whieh are perfeetly simple and uneom- 
ponndedy are ineapable of being reduced into genera and 
gpeeies; because individuals nifhiob belong to a species^ 
must have something peculiar to each, by vrhieh they are 
distinguished, and something common to the vifhole spe- 
eies. And the same may be said ofgpeeies which belong 
to one genus* And whether this does not imply some 
kind of composition, we shall leave to metaphysicians to 
determine. . 

The sensations both of smell and taste do undoubtedly 
admit' of an* immense variety of modlfltations, which no 
laagua^ can express* If a man was to examine five hun- 
dred different wines, he would hardly find two of them 
that had precisely the same taste : the same thing holds 
in cheese, and in many other things. Tet of five hundred 
^fibrent tastes in cheese or wine, we ean hardly describe 
twenty, so as to give a distinct notion of them to one who 
had not tasted them. 

Dr.Nehemiah Grew, a most judicious and laborious nat- 
uralist, in a discourse read before the Royal Society, anno 
1675, hath endeavoured to show that there are at least 
sixteen difibrent simple tastes, which he enumerates. How 
many compound ones may be made out of all the various 
combinations of two, three, four, or more of these simple 
ones, they who are acquainted with the theory of eom« 
bioations will easily perceive. All these have various 
degrees of intenseness and weakness. Many of them have 
other varieties : in some the taste is more quickly per^ 
eeived upon the application of the sapid body, in others 
more slowly; ia some the sensation is more permanent, 
in others more transient ; in some it seems to qndulate^ 
or retum after certain intervals, in others it is constant : 
the various parts of the organ, as the lips, the root of the 
tongue, the/ntice^, the iiDiiIa,and the throat, are some of 
them chiefly aflbcted by one sapid body, and others Iqr 
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BMther. Ail. these, ftnd other rarieties of testes* thsC 
aeeorate writer illustrates byanamber of examples. Nor 
is it to be doubted* but smells, if examined with the i 
aecuraey^ would appear to have as gre^t. variety. 



CUAP. IV, 
OF HEARING. 

SECTION I. 

T4IUETY OF SpUimS. THSIB PLACE AKO DISTANCE I;BABM^ BY CUS- 
TOM, WITHOUT REASONING. 

SouifOs have probably no less variety of modifications, 
than either tastes or odours. For, first* sounds difler in 
tone. The ear is capable of perceiving four or five hun^ 
dred variations of tone in sound, and probably as many 
diflTerent degrees of strength; by combining these, we' 
have above twenty thousand simple sounds that differ 
either in tone or strength, supposing every tone to be 
perfect. But it is to be observed, that to make a perfect 
tone, a great many undulations of elastic air are required, 
whieh must all be of equal duration and extent; and fol- 
low one another with perfect regularity ; and each undu- 
lation must be made up of the advance and recoil of in- 
numerable particles of elastic air, whose motions are all 
uniform in direction, force, and time. Henee we may 
easily eoneeive a prodigious variety in the same tone*' 
arising from irregularities of It, oeoasioned by the eon* 
stitution, figure, situation, or manner of striking the so- 
norous body : from the constitution of the elastic mediumf 
•r its being disturbed by other motions ; and from the 
eonstitution of the ear itself upon which the impression 
is made. 

A fhite, a violin, a hautboy, and a French hem, may 
sH sound the same tonoi and be easily distinguishable/ 
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irkh equal' tCMfigtIu thewwill besome difll^reirae^ ^ l%e 
8Miie voiee» wbiie.it retttifis ks proper didtineli<m»» may 
yet be Taried mangK-wi^^Sy by siisknes^ or faealtb« youth on 
age« ieannegs or fatn^s^ good or bad humour, TJie same 
words spoken- by foreigfiers and nativesy nay 9 by persons 
of different provinoes of the same nation, may be dls* 
tinguished. 

Sueh an immense variety of sensations of smelK tadte> 
and sound, surely was not given us in vain. They are 
signsy by which we know and distinguish things without 
US ; and it was fit that the variety of the signs should in 
some degree correspond with the variety of things signi- 
fied by them. 

It seems to be by custom, that we learn to distinguish 
both the place of things, and'tbeir nature, by means of 
tiieir sound. Thatsuch a noise is in the street^ snch. an- 
other in the room above me; that this is aJinoek'at^my 
door^ that, a person walking up stairs^ is probaUy leaml 
by experience* I remember^ that onee lying abed^ and 
liaving been put into a fright^ I%eard my own heart beat; 
but I' took it to be one knocking at the door^ and -arose 
and opened the door oflener than once, before I^iseov-* 
er^ that the sound was in my own breast.- It is prob^ 
able^tliat previous to all experience, we should as lit<te 
know, whether^a sound came from the rig^it or left,fiNim 
above or below, from a great or a small distance^ as we 
should know whether it was the sound of a drum, or a. 
bell, or a cart* Nature is frugal in her operations, and 
ivifttiot be at the expense of a particular instinet to ^ve 
US that knowledge which- experienee will soon produce, 
by means of a general principle of human nature. 

For a Iktle experience, by the constitution of human 
Mtare, ties together, not only in our imagination, but int^ 
our belief, those things which w«ro. in their nature nn-' 
eonaected^ When I hear a eertain,sMnd,^I eonelttd« im^ 
mediately, without reasoning, that a coaoh passes by^ 
There ai^ ng premises from whioh this^ooiielitsion i»Sa<« 
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i!Nar«d by My rulM of kgie. It it the effect of^ a prioei^ 
ple.of our iwluve» oooumd to. m with tiie-brntes* 

Although ft 18 by heariog^ that we are eapidile of the 
jiereefiUoDS of harmooy and melody, aadof aUehams of 
nmtie ; yet it would seem, that these require a higher fae« 
ultyt whieh we eall a nuwieal^an Tbis^ ieeias to be in 
vetydiffereat degrees^iD those who have the bare faeulty 
of hearing equally perfect ; and therefore ought net to be 
elassed with the external sensesf bat in a higher ordw. 



SECTION U. 
OF NATURAI4 rAirOUAGE. 

OnE-of the noblest purposes of sottnd undeabtedly. is 
langnage ; without which mankind would hardly be abk 
to attain any degree of improvement above the brutes. 
Langnage is eommonly considered as purely an invention 
of men, who by nature are no less mute than the brutes, 
but having a superior degree of invention and reason^ 
have been able to contrive artificial signs of their thoughts 
and purposes, and to establish them by eommon consent* 
But the origin of language deserves to be more carefully 
inquired into, not only as this inquiry may be of irapM*t« 
ance for the improvement of language, but as it is related 
to the present subject, and tends to lay open some of the 
first principles of human nature. I slmll therefore offer 
some thoughts upon this subject. 

By. language, I understand all those signs which man* 
kind nse in order to communicate to others their tlioughte 
and intentions, their purposes and desires. And such 
sigQs mnj be conceived to be of two kinds : first, such* as 
have no meaning, but what is affixed to them by. compact 
or agreement among those who use them ; these are ar* 
tifieial signs : secondly, such as, previous to all compact 
or agreement, have a meaning which every man under- 
Bta^ by the pritieiples of his nature* Language, so fiir 
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«s It oonskts of wtiidd sigMt may be mlled wttfidMt 
«o far as it^ioDstftoof nartavalirigiiSf I edl it nattfrai. 
< Having prenuMd tfaeie d^finitiooB, I tUfik It is*deiM»* 
ttnibley tlMit if 4iHinkiiiil had Ml a natufttl hngmge^tlMsy 
«aukl neiser have iayeoted aa artiieiiil «Be by Ifaeir vmm- 
aaa And ingaauity. For all arttfieiaiilaBBMige i 
aonie oompaet or agreaBieBt 4oa0x« ocrtai 
oeatain eijpis | >tberdRire ihem aiufetlM eottpaets«r i 
ments before the use of artifieial signs ; bat there ^eaa ba 
JIG eoopact ^ agreesMat without aignsy nor witbout fain* 
guage ; and therefore there must be a natand hitigaaga 
before anj artifieial hmgaage can be invented: wbiehwaa 
to be doBM^nstrated* 

Had language in general been a huBMainTentionrai 
maeh as vrridng or priatiagf we should find whole nationa 
as muta as the brutes. ladoed the bnitea have some nail* 
iirai si^s b]r whaeh Jthey expfoss their own tbou^ttf al* 
leetioas and desires^ and understaod thoae of othenb ▲ 
diiok» as soon as hatahed* undo rstaads the differeat sounds 
frhereby its dam caUs it to food« or gives the alarm of 
danger. A dog or a horse uaderstandSi by nature* whoa 
the huBMtn voiee earesses» and wh^n it threateas himw Bat 
}iriites» as far as we know» have no. notion of eontraeta w 
eoTenantSy or of moral obligation tp perforju^ thenn. ' If 
patui« had given them these notions, she would probablj 
bav^ givea them natural pigns to ejcpress them« An4 
\|fhQre nature has denied these notiou9» it is as imimssiUa 
to aequjpe them by art» as it is for a blind man tp aequifie 
tbq notion of colours. Some brutes are seosible of boar 
9ur or disgrae^ they have reseatnient and gratitude ; 
iMit none of them, as far as we know, can make a prom* 
ise^ or plight their faithf having no suob nations from theiv 
constitution. 'And if maqkind had not these notions hj 
imturOf and natural signs to express them hy» with all 
their wit wd ingenuity they couW never have invented 
laBg^^ge. 

The eleqnei^ts of this nal^ural language of mankind^ or 
^f signs that w^e n^tHr^Hy ej;|^re;i9iYe of our thoughtsii 
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may* I think, be reduced to these three kinds ; modahi- 
tions of the toibtt fcestm^s, and feMufes. By means of 
the^et two^saVages who have no (^inmon artificial lan- 
guage^ ean ttooverse tocher, 'can comi^iiniicate their 
tbooghts in some tolerable matoer ; can ask and refuse^ 
■Am "and idimy, threaten and supplicate i ean traffic, en- 
4er ffflito covenants^ amd ipKght their feith. This migtit be 
eonfiraved by htstorie&l fiacts of onUoobted eredit^ if it 
fr^re neeessa^y. 

Mankind having thufet a eomtoion language by nature^ 
ihongh a seaaity one* adapted only to the necessities of 
WMtuteit thei^ is no great ingennity require in improT- 
ing it by the addition of artificial signs, to kupidy ihe dc- 
ifcienoy i>f the aatural. These artificial signs must miilti- 
fiy with the aHs of life, and thie impHTettients bf krioivl- 
0%e% The artheiilations of the voice, seem to b^^ of all 
aigns, the tnost proper for artificial labguagfe; and as 
Aiankind have univle^rsally usied theth for that pnrpose, we 
BMiy reasonably judge that natdr^ iiifiehd^d thl^ni ibr it; 
But aalure {probably does not intend that ^e shtiuld la;f 
a»id0 the ase of the natural sigtls^ It is etfough that w^ 
itt)lply thdr d^tsts by artificial ones. A man that ridei 
always ih a chariot, by degrees loSes the tlse of his legs; 
fthd one Mrho iises artificial signs only, loses bdth th6 
khowl^dgfe and us^ of the natural. DuKib people retaid 
inhish nlbrfe of the natural langhajgis thati others, because 
hecessity obliges them to lise it. And for the same rea- 
son, savages havfe ttitich mdre bf It thah civilized nations. 
It is by natural signs chiefly thai we giv^ force and en- 
ergy to language ; sittd the less language has of them, ft 
is the Ifess etpt^essive and (iersuasive. Thus, writfhg H 
kss fejt|}ressivt$ thktt resiidlng, and reading lesis expressive 
ihan speaking without book: speaking without the prop- 
er aftd tiatiirstl moidtilatioiifs, force, amf variations of the 
toice, is a frigid arid dead language, compared with that 
which is attended with them : it is still more expressive 
l^h^n we add the language 6f the e^es and features ; and 
h ihtik only in Hi jteitfeot ^nd niataM state, and attendfecf 
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with its proper energy^ ^hen to all tbese vre superadd the 
force of aetion. 

Where speech is natural^ it will be an exercise^ not of 
the voice and lungs only, but of all the muscles of the 
body ; like that of dumb people and savages, whose lan-^ 
guagCy as it has more of nature, is more expressive, and 
is more easily learned* 

Is it not pity that the refinements of a civilized Iife,in« 
stead of supplying the defects of natural language, should 
root it out, and plant in its stead* dull and lifeless articu* 
lations of unmeaning sounds, or the scrawling of insignifi- 
cant characters ? The perfection of language is common- 
ly thought to be, to express human thoughts and senti- 
ments distinctly by these dull signs ; but if this is the 
perfection of artificial language, it is surely the corrup- 
tion of the natural. 

Artificial signs signify, but they do not express; they 
speak to the understanding, as algebraical characters 
may do, but the passion, the aflections, and the will, hear 
them not: these continue dormant and inactive, till we 
speak to them in the language of nature, to which they 
are all attention and obedience. 

It were easy to shew that the fine arts of the'musician, 
the painter, the actor, and the orator, are natural so far 
as they are expressive ; although the knowledge of them 
requires in us a delicate taste, a nice judgment, and much 
study and practice ; yet they are nothing else but the lan- 
guage of nature, which we brought into the world with 
us, but have unlearned by disuse, and so find the greatest 
difficulty in recovering it. 

Abolish the use of articulate sounds and writing among 
mankind for a century, and every man would be a painter, 
an actor, and an orator. We mean not to affirm that 
such an expedient is practicable ; or, if it were, that the 
advantage would counterbalance the loss ; but that, as 
men are led by nature and necessity to converse together, 
tbey will use every mean in their power to make them- 
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selves nidentood; and wh^*e they cannot do this by 
artificial signs, they will do it» as &r as possible, by nat- 
uval ones : and he that understands perfeedy the use of 
natnrai signs, must be the best judge in all the expressive 
arts. 



CHAP.V. 
OF TOUCH. 

SECTION I. 
OP H£AT AND COIiD. 

The sensei which we have hitherto considered, are 
Tcry simple and uniform, each of them exfaitnting only 
one kind of sensation, and thereby indicating only one 
quality of bodies. By the ear we perceiTc sounds, and 
nothing else ; by the palate, tastes ; and by the nose, 
odours. These qualities are all likewise of one order, 
being all secondary qualities : whereas by touch we per- 
eeive not one quality only, but many, and those of very 
different kinds. The chief of them are heat and cold^ 
hardness and softness, roughness and smoothness, figure, 
solidity, motion^ and extension. We shall consider these 
in order. 

As to heat and cold, it will easily be allowed that they 
are secondary qualities, of the same order with smdl, 
taste, and sound. And, therefore, what hath been already 
said of smell, is easily applicable to them ; that is, that 
the words heat and cold have eath of them two signifioa- 
tions ; they sometimes signify certain sensations of the 
mind, which can bare no existence when they are not 
felt, noT can exist any where but in a mind or senUent 
being ; but more frequently they signify a quality in Ind- 
ies, which, by the laws of nature, occasions the sensations 
of heat and eold in us : a qnsSity wUch, tlioi^ eonnoet- 
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ed by custom so closely vfiih the seusation^ that we can- 
not vritbottt difileahy separate them ; yet hath not the 
least resemblanoe to it, and may eontinne to exist when 
there is no sensation at all* 

The sensations of heat and eoM are perfectly known ; 
for they neither are, nor can be., any thing else than whnt 
we feel them to be ^ but the qnalities in bodies wbicb we 
call heat and coZd^ are unknown. They are only conceiv- 
ed by U85 as unknown causes or occasions of the sensa- 
tions to which we give the same names. But though 
common sense says nothing of the nature of these quali- 
tiesy it plainly dictates the existence of them ; and to deny 
that there can be heat and cold when they are not felt» is 
an absurdity too gross to mtwk oonfntaiiiln. For what 
eould be more absurd« than lo say, that Ike tbermomotor 
cannot rise or faU, unless some person be present, or that 
the coast of Guinea would be as edd as Nova Zendbla, if 
it had no inhabitants. 

It is the busineas of phthMophers to investigate^ bjjr 
proper ejqperiment^ and induetion» what beat nad cold am 
in bodies* And whether they make heat a particular el* 
0nient diffaied through nnturCf and aceumnlated in tbn 
luNited body, or whetkor thqr make it a certain vibration 
of the {larts of the lieated body ; whether they detevminn 
that heat and ecdd are contrary qualities, as the sensn* 
tions undoubtedly are oontrary, or that heat only b a 
quality, and cold its privation : these questions are within 
the province of philosophy ; for oommon sense says notb* 
lag on the one side or the other. 

But whatever be iko nature of that qualky in bodins 
wfaidh we call Imatf we certainly know this, 'thnt it oaa* 
not in the lenst resenUe the sensntkm of heat. It is no 
less absurd to suppose a likeness between the senaatioB 
and the quality, than it vrouH be to suppose^ that the 
pain of the goot resembles a square or n triangle* The 
simplest man that hath cMsmon senses does not imagine 
the sensation di heat, or any thing that vesemUes that 
sensation, to be in the ite* He only inmsniesy that thevn 
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is something in the fire, ^vhieh makes him and other sen- 
tient beings feel heat. Tet as the name of heatt in com- 
mpn language, more frequentlj and more properly signi- 
fies this unknown something in the fire, than the sensa- 
tion occasioned by it, he justly laughs at the philosopher 
Yfho denies that there is any heat in the fire^ and thinks 
that he speaks contrary to common sense. 



SECTION u. 
OF HARDNESS AITD SOFTNESS* 

Let us nelt consider hardness and softness ; by which 
words we always understand real properties or qualities 
of bodies of which we have a distinct conception. 

When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it can- 
not easily be made to change its figure, we call it hard; 
when its parts are easily displaced, we call it soft This 
is the notion which all mankind have of hardness and 
softness : they are neither sensations, nor like any sensa- 
tion ; they were real qualities before they were perceived 
by touch, and continue to be so when they are not perceiv- 
ed : for if any man will affirm, that diamonds were not 
hard till they were handled, who would reason with him ? 

There is no doubt a sensation by which we perceive a 
body to be hard or soft. This sensation of hardness may 
easily be had, by pressing one's hand against the table^ 
and attending to the feeling that ensaes, setting aside, as 
much as possil|le, all thought of the table and its quali- 
ties, or of any external thing. But it is one thing to have 
the sensation, and another to attend to it, and make it a 
distinct object of reflection. The first is very easy ; the 
last, in most cases, extremely difficult. 

IVe are so accustomed to use the sensation as a sign^ 
and to pass immediately to the hardness signified, thatf 
as far as appears, it was never made an object of thought^ 
either by the vulgar or by philosophers ; nor has it a name 
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in any language* There is no sensation more distioct^ 
or more frequent ; yet it is never attended to^ but passes 
through the mind instantaneously, and serves only to 
introduce that quality in bodies, v^hich, by a law of our 
constitution, it suggests. 

There are indeed some cases wherein it is no difficult 
' matter to attend to the sensation occasioned by the hard- 
ness of a body ; for instance, when it is so violent as to 
occasion considerable pain : then nature calls upon us to 
attend to it, and then we acknowledge that it is a mere 
sensation, and can only be a sentient being* If a man 
runs his head with violence against a pillar, I appeal to 
him, whether the pain he feels resembles the hardness of 
the stone ; or if he can conceive any thing like what he 
feels to be in an inanimate piecje of matter. 

The attention of the mind is here entirely turned to- 
ward the painful feeling ; and, to speak in the common 
language of mankind, he feels nothing in the stone, but 
feels a violent pain in his head. It is quite otherwise 
when he leans his head gently against the pillar; for then 
he will tell you that he feels nothing in his head, but feels 
hardness in the stone. Hath he not a sensation in this 
case as well as in the other ? Undoubtedly he hath } but 
it is a sensation which nature intended only as a sign of 
something in the stone ; and, accordingly, he instantly 
fixes his attention upon the thing signified ; and cannot, 
without great difficulty, attend so much to the sensation, 
as to be persuaded that there is any such thing distinct 
from the hardness it signifies. 

But however difficult it may be to attend to this fugi- 
tive sensation, to stop its rapid progress, and to disjoin it 
from the external quality of hardness, in whose shadow 
it is apt immediately to hide itself; this is what a phi- 
losopher by pains and practice must attain, otherwise it . 
will be impossible for him to reason justly upon this sub- 
ject, or even to understand what is here advanced. For 
the last appeal, in subjects of this nature, must be to what 
n man feels ai|d perceives in his own mind. 
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It is indeed »traiige» that a sentation vbieh we have 
every time vie feel a body bard, and which eonsequently, 
we ean eommand as often, and continue as long as wa 
please, a sensation as distinct and determinate as any other^ 
should yet be so much unknown, as never to have been 
imide an olgeet of thought and reflection, not to have been 
honoured with a name in any language ; that philosophers, 
as well as the vulgar, should have entirely overlooked it, 
or eoafounded it with that quality of bodies whicb we call 
harimss, to which it hath not the least similitude. May 
we not hence conclude, that the knowledge of the haman 
fiioidtaes is but in its infiincy 2 That we have not yet learn- 
ed to attend to those operations of the mind, of which we 
are conscious every hour of our lives ? that there ate 
habits of inattention acquired very early, wliieh are as 
hard to be overcome as other habits 2 For I think it is 
probable, that the novelty of this sensation will proeare 
some attention to it in children at first ; but being in no* 
wise interesting in itself, as boon as it beconses familiar, 
it is overlooked, and the attention turned solely to that 
which it signifies. Thus, when one is learning a Ian*- 
guage, he attends to the sounds ; but wlien he is maalef 
rfit^ he attends only to the sense of what be would ex* 
press. If this is the ease, we must become as little ohil* 
dren again, if we will be philosophers : we must overcome 
this habit of inattention which has been gathering strength 
ever since we began to think ; a habit, the nsefulness of 
which, in common life, atones for the difficidty it creates 
to the philosopher, in discovering the first principles of 
the human mini. 

Tlie firm cohesion of the parts of a body, is no fliore 
like that sensation by which I perceive it to be hard, than 
the vibration of a sonorous body is like the sonnd I bear : 
nor can I possibly perceive, by my reason, aqy eonneetkM 
between the one and the other. No man can give a rea- 
son^ wby the vibration of a body might not have givm 
the sensation of smelling, and the effluvia of bodies af- 
fected our bearing, if it had so pleased our Maker, b 
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like nannerf no man cam give a reasofi^ vby the aeasa- 
tioas of smdl, or taste^ ov toand, niiglit not liare indietit- 
ed hardnesSf as well as that sensation, whieb^ by our eon- 
atiCution, 4oe8 iadioate it Indeed no man eaa eoneeiye 
aay sensation to resemble any known quality of bodies. 
Nor ean any man shew, by any good argument, that all 
onr seasaticms might not have been as they are^ though 
DO body, nor quality of body, had ever existed. 

Here, then, is a phenomenon of human nature, whieh 
eomes to be resolved. Hardness of bodies is a thing that 
we ooneeive as distinctly, and believe as firmly, as any 
thing in nature. We have no way of eoming at this eon- 
oeption and belief, but by means of a certain sensation of 
toueh, to which hardness hath not the least similitude ; 
nor ean we, by any rules of reasoning, infer the one from 
the other. The question is, how we come by this con- 
ception and belief 7 

First, as to the coneeption : shaU we call it an idea of 
sensation, or of reflection 7 The last will not be affirmed 3 
and as little can the first, unless ve will call that an iden 
of sensationt which hath no resemblaaee to any sensation. 
So that tiie origin of this idea of hardness, one of the 
most eoaunon and most distinct we have, is not to be 
found in all our systems of the mind : not even in those 
which have so oopioasly «»deavoured to deduce all our 
notions from sensations and reflection. 
N Bnt, seoondlyj supposing we have get the coacepUen of 
hardness how come we by the belief of it 7 Is it aelf-evi- 
dent, from eompari^ the ideas, that such a sensation 
could not be felt, unless such a quality of bodies existed 2 
No. Can it be proved by probable or certain ai^^nments ? 
No, it caDneC. Have we got this belief, then, by tjnidi- 
Horn, by edneation, or by expersenee7 No, it is not got in 
any of those ways. Shall we then thiov off this belief; 
as haviag no foundation in reason 7 Alas ! it is not sn our 
power ; it tmnsphs over reason, and Ia«^ at. aU the aiv 
gMWDtsofaphifamfher. Evontheantbor ofth^Tna^ 
fiso of Hnnum Natare, though he saw no neasdn for thid 
belief^ but many agamst it;^ could hardly eonqner it hi his 
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speeulatiye and solitary moments ; at other times he fairljr 
yielded to it, and eonfesses that he found himself under a 
necessity to do so. 

What shall we say then of this eoneeptidn^ and this be- 
liefy which are so unaccountable and untractable ? I see 
nothing left but to conclude, that by an original principle 
of our constitution, a certain sensation of toueh both sug- 
gests to the mind the conception of hardness, and creates 
the belief of it : or, in other words, that this sensation is 
a natural sign of hardness. And this I shall endeavour 
more fully to explain* 



, ^ SECTION HI. 

OV KATURAX SIGNS, 

As in artificial signs there is often neither similituder 
between the sign and the thing signified, nor any connec- 
tion that arises necessarily from the nature of the things ; 
so it is also in natural signs. The word gold has no simil- 
itude to the substance signified by it ; nor is it in its own 
nature more fit to signify this than any other substance : 
yet, by habit and custom it suggests this and no other. In 
like manner, a sensation of touch suggests hardness, al- 
though it hath neither similitude to hardness, nor, as far 
as we can perceive, any necessary connection with it. The 
diflference betwixt these two signs lies only in this, that, 
in the first, the suggestion is the efiect of habit and cus- 
tom ; in the second, it is not the efiect of habit, but of the 
original constitution of our minds. 

It appears evident from what hath been said on the 
subject of language, that there are natural signs, as well 
as artificial ; and particularly, that the thoughts^ pur- 
poses, and dispositions of the mind have their natural 
signs in the features of the face, the modulation of the 
voice, and the motion and attitude of the body : that with- 
out a natural knowledge of the eonneotion between these 
slgns^andthe things signified by them^ Itogiiage could 
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never have been ioveiiiecl and f atabli^bed SLiUQiig pieii : 
anidt that the fine art$ are all founded upon this cpimq^gh 
tion, ivhicb we m^jf eall the tiijitwral langi^tgc (jfnkWkin^ 
It is now prpper to obspv^Cf that there ai*^ differ^Dt c^rderi 
of natural s^ns, and to point out the difiei^ent clashes iot9 
which th^y may be dis^i^uisbed, that we may more di$« 
tinctly conceive the relation between o\ir sensations an4 
tl^e th^pgs they suggf st^ and what w^ mean by calling 
s^nsation^ sjjgos of ej^ternal things. 

The first class of natural signs comprehends those 
whose connection with th^ thing signified is established 
by n^tur^i but discovered only by experience. The whole 
of genuine phijiosophy consists in discovering such eon- 
oectionsL, ai^d reducing tb^m to general rules. The great 
lord YerujUip ha^ a perfect comprehension of this, whea 
he called it anjnterpretation ofnatme. No man ever 
mpre distinctly understood^ or happily expressed, the na- 
ture and foundation of the philosophic art. What is all 
we know of mechanics^ astronomyy ^nd optics^i but conr 
nections established by nature^ and discovered by expe* 
rience or observation, and consequences deduced from 
them ? All the knowledge we have ir^ agriculture, gar** 
dening» chymistryi and medicine, is built upon the same 
foundation. And if ever our philosophy concerning th^ 
human mind is carried so far as to deserve the name of 
science, which ought never to be despaired of, it must bq 
by observing facts, reducing them to general rules, and 
drawing just conclusions from them. What we conimonly 
call natural causes, might, with more propriety, be called 
^atural signs, and what we call effectSf the things signU 
Jied.* The causes have no proper efficiency or causality^ 

• The learned writer was no advocate for the doctrine, that a cause i^ 
merely something antecedent s and an effect merelj something conaegttent. 
Thajt causes possess an inherent power of producing effeota we cannot know ; 
(or we have, at present, no faculty of perceiving the nature of^ciencifi 
bat of this we are assured, that eveiy effect requires for its existence, its 
mrn proper eaase. A meehraical cause will produce only a mechanical 
•feet, and a moral cause is requisite to produce a moral effect. There is 
not only a eonjanction between causes and efieots« bat something in each 
▼OL. I. 39 
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as far as we know ; and all we can certainly affirm, ir, 
that nature hath established a constant conjunction be* 
tween them and the tliinfgs called their effeets ; and hath 
given to mankind a disposition to observe those eonnec*^ 
tionsy to confide in their continuance* and to make use 
of them for the tinprovenient of our knoVrledge, and in- 
crease of our power. 

A second class is that wherein the connection between 
the sign and the thing signified is not only established bj 
n.aturcy but discovered to us by a natqi'ai principle, with- 
out reasoning or experience. Of tliiskind are the natural 
signs of human thoughts, purposes, and desires, which 
have been already mentioned as the natural language of 
mankind. An infant may be put into a fright by an angry 
countenance, and soothed again by smiles and blandish- 
ments. A child that has a good musical ear may be put 
to sleep or to dance, may be made merry or sorrowful, by 
the modulations of musical sounds. The principles of all 
tlie tine arts, and of what we call ajine tastCf may be re- 
solved into connections of this kind. A fine taste may be 
improved by reasoning and experience ; but if the first 
principles of it were not planted in our minds by nature, 
it could never be acquired. Nay, we have already made 
it appear ,"that a great part of this knowledge which we 
have by nature, is lost by the disuse of natural signs, and 
the substitution of artificial in their place. 

A third class of natural signs comprehends those which, 
though we never before had any notion or conception of 
the things signified, do suggest it, or conjure it up, a^ it 
were, by a natural kind of magic, and at once give us a 
conception, and create a belief of it. I shewed formerly, 
that our sensations suggest to us a sentient being or mind 
to which they belong : a being which hath a permanent 
existence, although the sensations are transient and of 
short duration : a being which is still the same, while its 

cause wiiich is desig^ned by its Maker, to produce its own proper effect. 
Thus, there is something in heat, which is calculated to make water evap- 
orate, rather than become ice ; Vat that the Creator could not have niMle 
heat produce the effect which we call frtezipg, who will pretend to say ? 
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sensatiOQs and other operalioiis are varM ten ibouflaiid 
ways: abdng M^hioli hath the same relation to all that 
infinite variety qf tkoughts, purposes, aetioos^ affeolions» 
enjoyments, and sufferings, whioh we are eonadious of, or 
ean remember. The ooneeption of a mind is neither an 
idea of sensation nor of reflection ; for it is neither like 
any of our sensations, nor like any thing y/e are conseiou» 
of. The first ooneeption of it, as well as the belief of it, 
and of the eommon relation it bears to all that we are 
conscious of, or remember, is suggested to every thinking 
being, we do not know how. 

The notion of hardness in bodies, as well as (he belief 
of it, are got in a similar manner ; being by an original 
principle of our nature, annexed to that sensation which 
we have when we feel a hard body. And so naturally 
and neeessarily does the sensation eoqvey the notion and 
belief of hardness, that hitherto they have been confound* 
ed by the most acute inquirers into the principles of hu* 
man nature, although they appear, upon accurate refleo* 
tion, not only to be different things, but as unlike as pain 
is to the point of a sword. 

It may be observed, that as the first class of natural 
signs I have mentioned, is the foundation of true philos- 
ophy, and the second, the foundatioaof the fine arts, or 
of taste; so the last is the foundation of common sense j 
a part of human nature which hath never been explained* 

I take it for granted, that the notion of hardness, and 
the belief of it, is first got by means of that particular sen- 
sation, which, as far back as we can remember, does invari- 
ably suggest it; and that if we had never bad such a feelingp 
we should never have had any notion of hardness. I think 
it is evident, that we cannot, by reasoning from our sen- 
sations, collect the existence of bodies at all, far less any 
of their qualities. This hath been proved by unanswer* 
able arguments by the bishop of Cloyne, and by the au- 
thor of the Treatise of Human Nature. It appears as 
evident, that this connection between our sensations and 
the eottception and belief of external existences^ cannot 
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be prodiAsi^ by bftbit, et^erienee, edttcnttoii, «r wypAa^ 
eiple of human nature that hatb been Admitted fay pliHot* 
ophers. At tbe »ame time, it is a filet* that sliidi neasai* 
tfdBs are fnvariaMy connected with the eoneeptfen and 
belief of external existences. Hence, by all rules of just 
Ttosdrii^g, vre must conclude, that this eminecftlon is the 
eflfeet of our constitution, and ought to be considered as an 
original principle of human nature> till we fihdsosrie more 
general principle into which it may be resolved. 



SECTION IV. 
OF HARDNESSf ATTD OTHEK IPRIlVtABT fttTAMTIES. 

Fmftl'H&B t observe, that hatdtfess is a quality, of which 
we have as cleat and distinct a conception as of any thing 
whkt^6ever. The cohesion of the parts of a bcdy With 
more or less fdrce, is perfeictly tindefstood, thoagh iti 
cause is not : We know what it is, as well ^s how ft affbcts 
the touch. It is therefore a quality of a quite diffelpeat 
6rder froihfi those secondary qualities we have already 
taken notice of, whereof we know no more naturally, than 
that they arc adapted to raise certain sensations in us. 
If hardness were a quality of the s^me kind, it would be 
a proper inquiry for philosophers, what hardness in bodieU 
is ? and we should have bad various hypotheses about it, 
as Well as about colour and heat. But it is evident that 
any such hypothesis would be ridiculous. If any maH 
should say^ that hardness in bodies is a certain vibration 
of their parts, or that it is certain eftuvia emitted by theni 
which aVfect ou^ f otich !h the mani^er we feel : such hyr 
pothesis woul4 sh6ck common sense ; because we all know^ 
that if the parts of a body adhere strongly, it is hard, al- 
though it should neither emit effluvia, nor vibrate. Tet 
M the same time, ho man can say, but that cAuvia, br 
the vibration 6f the parts of a body, might have aflbcted 
out touchy in the same mahnt&r tlhit hartlile^ now doeis^ 
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it it had 80 pleased ike Autiior df ^nv n^knre : and if 
either of these hypotheses is applied to explain a seeond- 
ary qualityy sueh as smellf or tastey or sourtd, or eolour, 
or beat, there appears no manifest absurdity in the sup- 
position. 

The distinction betwixt priknary and seeondai^ quali- 
ties hath had several revolillions. Deniocinttts and ETpi- 
eurusy and their followers maintaltaed it. Aristotle attd 
the Peripatetics abotlsbed it. Des Cartes, Malebranehe^ 
and Loeke^ revived it, and were thought to haVe put it in 
a very clear light. But bishop Berkeley again discarded 
thiis distinction, by such prbofs as inubt be convincing to 
those that hold the reiceived doetritie of idea's. iTet^ afteir 
all, there appears to be a real foundation for it ih the 
principles of our nature. 

What hath been said of harness, is so easily applicable^ 
not only to its opposite, softness, but likewise to rough- 
ness and smoothness, to figure and motion, that iVe kuay 
be exeused fl-om making the application, which would 
only be a repetition of what hath been said. All these, 
h(f means of certain corrosponding sensations of touch, are 
presented to the mind as real external qualities ; the con- 
eeption and the belief of them are invariably connected 
with the corresponding sensations, by an original princi- 
ple df human nature. Their setasations have no name in 
4ny language ; they have not only been oveHooked by this 
Tulgar, but by philosophers ; or if they haVe been at all 
taken notice of, they have been eobfouhded urilh the ex- 
ternal qualities which they suggest. 



SECTION V. 
OF EXTEKSIOir. 

It is ftirther to be obslrrved, that hardness and soft- 
ness, roughness and smoothness, figure and motion, do 
an suppcM ettMSioii and eannqt be conceived virithout it { 
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yet I think it muflt» on the other hand» be iJIowed, that 
if we had never felt anj thing hard or soft, rough or 
smooth, figured or moved, we should never have had a 
eoneeption of extension : so that as there is good ground 
to believe, that the notion of extension eould not be prior 
to that of other primary qualities ; so it is certain that it 
could not be posterior to the notion of any of them^ being 
necessarily implied in them all. 

Extension, therefore, seems to be a quality suggested 
to us, by the very same sensations which suggest the 
other qualities above mentioned. When I 'grasp a ball 
in my hand, I perceive it at once hard, figured and ex« 
tended. The feeling is very simple, and hath not the 
kast resemblance to any quality of body. Yet it suggests 
to us three primary qualities perfectly distinct from one 
another, as well as from the sensation which indicates 
them. When I move my hand along the table, the feel- 
ing is so simple, that I find it difficult to distinguish it 
into things of different natures ; yet it immediately sug* 
gests hardness, smoothness, extension, and motion, things 
of very diflferent natures, and all of them as distinctly 
understood as the feeKog which suggests them. 

We are commonly told by philosophers, that we get 
the idea of extension by feeling along the extremities of 
a body, as if there was no manner of difficulty in the mat- 
ter. I have sought, with great pains I confess, to find out 
how this idea can be got by feeling, but I have sought in 
vain. Yet it is one of the clearest and most distinct no- 
tions we have ; nor is there any thing whatsoever, about 
which the human understanding can carry on so many 
long and demonstrative trains of reasoning. 

The notion of extension is so familiar to us from in- 
fancy, and so constantly obtruded by every thing we see 
and feel, that we are apt to think it obvious how it comes 
into the mind ; but upon a narrower examination we shall 
find it utterly inexplicable. It is true we have feelings 
of touch, which every moment present extension to the 
mind ; but how they come to do so^ is the question ; for 
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those feelings do no more resemble extension^ than they 
rcfsemble justice or eourage : nor can the existence of ex- 
tended things be inferred from those feelings by any rules 
of reasoning : so that the feelings ^ve have by touch, can 
neither explain how we get the notion^ nor how we come 
by the belief of extended things. 

What bath imposed upon philosophers in this matter^ 
is, that the feelings of touch, which suggest primaryNqual- 
ities, haye no names, nor are they ever reflected upon* 
They pass through the mind instantaneously, and serve 
only to introduce the notion and belief of external things, 
which by our constitution are connected with them. They 
are natural signs, and the mind immediately passes to the 
thing signified, without making the least reflection upon 
the sign^ or observing that there was any such thing. 
Hence it hath always been taken for granted, that the 
ideas of extension, figure, and motion, are ideas of sensa- 
tion, which enter into the mind by the sense of touch, in 
the same manner as the sensations of sound and smell do 
by the ear and nose. The sensations of touch are so con- 
nected, by our constitution, with the notions of extension, 
figure and motion, that philosophers have mistaken the 
one for the other, and never have been able to discern 
that they were not only distinct things, but altogether un- 
like. However, if we will reason distinctly upon this sub- 
ject, we ought to give names to those feelings of touch ; 
we must accustom ourselves to attend to them, and to re- 
flect upon them, that we may be able to disjoin them 
from, and to compare them with, the qualities signified 
or suggested by them. 

The habit of doing this is not to be attained without 
pains and practice ; and till a man hath acquired this hab- 
it, it will be impossible for him to think distinctly, or to 
judge right, upon this subject. 

Let a man press his hand against the table : he feels it 
hard. But what is the meaning of this ? the meaning 
undoubtedly is, that hk hath a certain feeling of touchy 
firom which he concludes^ without any reasonings or eom- 
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jf^^mg ide99f that t^ere M so^e^biog ei^temal re^fly ^b- 
kMng* wbo99 p^vts stick to firmlj together that tbej «w* 
vot be ^8plaee4 withaut opiuiderable f^rc^. 

Tbere is bl^r^ t^ fueling and a eooelusioD dr^wo from 
y^, op 90196 ^80[ su^esied by it ^n carder to cpmpar^ 
these, we must view them separately* s^nd then oonsjider 
by ^hat tie tb^y are eonaected and wherein they resieui- 
ble one anpther* The bardnes9 of the table i^ the QQQr 
iDlusioi^ the feeling is the medium by whieh we are led to 
tb^t conclusion. l<et a man attend distioctly to this me- 
diumf %n4 to the eonclusion^ and he will perceive them to 
be Bfi unlike as any two things in nature. The one is A 
sensation of the mind, which can have no cKistenee bnt 
in ss sentient being ; nor can it exist one moment longer 
thaA it i^ felt ; the other is in the table* and we conclude 
without any dilBoulty, that it was in the table before it 
^as felt* and continues after the feeling is over. The one 
i^ipUes no kind of extension* nor parts* nor cohesion ; the 
other implies all these. Both indeed admit of degrees; 
and the feeling, beyond a certain degree* is a species of 
pain ; but adamantine hardness does not imply the least 
pain. 

And as the feeling bath no similitude to hardness^ so 
neither can our reason perceive the least tie or eonnee-r 
tion between them ; nor will the logician ever be able to 
show a reason why we should conclude hardness from thi» 
feeling* rather than softness* or any other quality what* 
soever. But in reality all mankind are led by their eon* 
stitution to conclude hardness from this feeling. 

The sensation of heat* and the sensation we have by 
pre^^ing a hard body* are equally feelings : nor can we 
by reasoning draw any conclusion from the one, but what 
9iay be drawn from the other : but, by our constitution» 
we conclude from the first an obscure or occult quality^ 
pf which we have only this relative conception* that it is 
something adapted to raise in us. the sensation of heat; 
from the second* we conclude a quality of which we hava 
a^cletar and diatviQt conception^ to wU# the hardness of 
the body. 
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SECTION VI. 



OF EXTHirsioir. 



To put this matter in another lights it may be proper 
to try, whether from sensation alone we ean eoUect any 
notion of extension, figure, motion, and spaee. I take it 
for granted, that a blind man hath the same notions of 
extension, figure, and motion^ as a man that sees ; that 
Dr. Saunderson had the same notion of a oone, a cyl- 
inder, and a sphere, and of the motions and distanoes of 
the heavenly bodies, as Sir Isaac l^ewton. 

As sight therefore is not necessary for our acquiring 
those notions, we shall leave it out altogether in our in- 
quiry into the first origin of them : and shall Buppo9e a 
blind man, by some strange distemper, to have lost all 
the experience and habits and notions he had got by 
touch ; nor to have the least conception of the existence^ 
ifigure, dimensions, or extension, either of his own body, 
or of any other; but to have all his knowledge of exter- 
nal things to acquire anew, by means of sensation, and 
the power of reason, which we suppose to remain en- 
tire. 

We shall, first, suppose his body fixed iramoveaUy in 
one place, and that he can only have the feelings of tooeht 
by the application of other bodies to it. Suppose him 
first to be pricked with a pin ; this will, no doubt, give a 
smart sensation : ho feels pain | but what ean he infi&r 
from it ? Nothing surely with regard to the existence or 
figure of a pin. He ean infer nothing from this speeiee 
of pain^ which he may not as well infer from the gout or 
sciatica. Common sense may lead him to think that this 
pain has a cause ; but whether this cause is body or spir- 
it, extended or unextended, figured or not figured, he 
cannot possibly, from any principles he is supposed to 
have, form the least eonjeetnre. Having bad formerly no 
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notion of body or of extension^ the prick' of a pin eaa 
give him none* 

Suppose^ nextt a body not pointed^ but blunt, is applied 
to his body with a force gradually increased until it 
bruises him. llHiat has he got by this, but another sen- 
satiouy or train of sensations, from which he is able to 
conclude as little as from the former ? A schirrous tumour 
in any inward part of the body, by pressing upon the adja- 
cent parts, may give the same kind of sensation as the 
pressure of an external body, without conveying any no- 
tion but that of pain, which surely hath no resemblance 
to extension. 

Suppose, thirdly, that the body applied to him touches 
a larger or a lesser part of his body. Can this give him 
any notion of its extension or dimensions! To me it seems 
impossible that it should, unless he had some previous no- 
tion of the dimensions and figure of his own body, to 
serve him as a measure. When my two hands touch the 
extremities of a body ; if I know them to be a foot asun- 
der, I easily collect that the body is a foot long ; and if I 
know them to be five feet asunder, that it is five feet long : 
but if I know not what the distance of my hands is, I can- 
not know the length of the object they grasp ; and if I 
have no previous notion of hands at all, or of distance be- 
tween them, I can never get that notion by their being 
touched. 

Suppose again, that a body is drawn along his hands or 
fiice, while they are at rest. Can this give him any no- 
tion of space or motion. It no doubt gives a new feeling; 
but how it should convey a notion of space or motion, to 
one who had none before, I cannot conceive. The blood 
moves along the arteries and veins, and this motion, when 
violent, is fblt : but I imagine no man, by this feeling, 
eould get the conception of space or motion, if he had it 
not before. Such a motion may give a certain snecession 
of feelings, as the colic may do; but no feelings, nor any. 
combination of feelings, ^an ever resemble space or mo* 
tion. 
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Let us next suppose, that he riiaji:es some instinctivo 
effort to move his head or his hand ; but that no inotioo 
follows, either on account of external resistance, or of 
palsy« Can this effort conyey the notion of space and 
motion to one who never had it before ? Surely it cannot. 

Last of all, let us suppose, that he moves a limb by 
instinct, without having had any previous notion' of space 
or motion. He has here a new sensation, which accom- 
panies the flexure of joints, and the swelling of muscles. 
But how this sensation can convey into his mind the idea 
of space and motion, is still altogether mysterious and 
unintelligible. The motions of the heart and lungs are 
all performed by the contraction of muscles, yet give no 
conception of space or motion. An embryo in the womb 
has many such motions, and probably the feelings that 
accompany them, without any idea of space or motion. 

Upon the whole, it appears, that our philosophers have 
imposed upon themselves, and upon us, in pretending to 
deduce from sensation the first origin of our notions of 
external existences, of space, motion, and extension, and 
all the primary qualities of body, that is, the qualities 
whereof we have the most clear and distinct conception. 
These qualities do not at all tally with any system of the 
human faculties that hath been advanced. They have no 
resemblance to any sensation, or to any operation of our 
minds ; and therefore they cannot be ideas either of sen- 
sation, or of reflection. The very conception of them is 
irreconcilable to the principles of all our philosophic sys- 
tems of the understanding. The belief of them is no 
less so. 



SECTION vn. 

dl< THE EXISTENCE OT A MATEBIAL WOBXB. 

It is beyond our power to say, when or in what order 
we came by our notions of these qualities. When we 
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tnioe the opwfttiMS of our mindsr as &r bade at mevioiy 
aBd refleetiaa eaa cari^ us, we fiad them already in pes* 
sesfiioD of our ittagiBation and belief, and quite familiat 
to the mind : but how thej eame first into its aequaiat- 
fuiee, or what has given them so strong a hold of our be- 
lief, and what regard they deserve^ are not doubt very imr 
portant questions in the philosophy of human nature. 

Shall we, wich the bishop of Cloyne, serve them with 
^ ^UQ wurrantot and have them tried at the bar of phi- 
losophy, upon the statute of the ideal system 7 ladeed, in 
this trial they seem to have eome off very pitifully. Fmr 
although they had very able eonaseU learned in the law, 
vic6. Des Cartes, Malebranehe, and Loeke, who saSd 
every thii^ Uiey eeuld for their clients $ the bishep dT 
Cloynef believing them to be aiders and abetters of here- 
sy and sehism, prosecuted them with great vigour, fully 
luisW4N«ed all tiait had been pleaded in their .defenoe, and 
fMleneed their ablest advocates, who seem for half a cen- 
tury {last to decline the argument, and to trust to the &- 
¥our of the jury rather than to the streoigth of th^r 



Thus, the wisdom of fMlosofhy is set in oj^osition to 
4be common sense of mankind. The first pretends to de- 
monstrate a priort, that th^re can be no soeh thing as a 
fsalerial world ; that sun, moon, stars, and earth, vege- 
table and animal bodies, are, and can be nothing else but 
#ensations<in the mind, or images of those sensations hi 
the memoi^ and imagination ^ that, like pain and joy, 
Ihey can have no existence when they are not thought of. 
The last can conceive no otherwise of this opinion, than 
as a kind of metaphysical lunacy ; and concludes, that too 
much learning is apt to make men mad ; and that the 
man who seriously entertains this belief, though in other 
respects he may be a 'very good man, as a man may be 
who believes that he is made of glass ; yet surely he hath 
a soft place in his understanding, and hatli been hurt by 
|ttuch tbmkiog. 
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TU« ^fffoAiim betwixt phikiBopliy and eommw sewei^ 
is apt to have a very unhappy iofluenoe upoa the philog* 
%|iher bimieif. He sees faaaaao aatuFo io ao odd, un- 
amiable, and mortifyiag light. He considers himaelff and 
the rest of his speeies, as bom under a neeessity of be- 
Ueving ten thousand absurdities and cofltradietioasy and 
endowed with sueha pittanee of reason^ as is just suffix 
eient to msike this unhappy diseovery : and this is all the 
fruit of his profound speculations. Sueh aotioas of ha- 
nan nature tend to slacken every nerve of the soul, to 
put every noble purpose and sentiment out of eouatenaneef 
and spr^ a mdancholj gloom over the whole faee of 
tSdags. 

If this is wisdom, let me be deluded with the volgair» I 
find something within me that reeoUs against it, and in- 
spires more reverent sentiments of the human kind, and 
of the universal admimstratiott. Common sense and vea- 
son have both one author; that almighty Anthor» in all 
whose other works we observe a eonsisteneyt unifiirmityt 
and beauty, wiiieh charm and delight the nnderstaadii^ : 
there must Uierefbre foe some order and ennsisteney in 
the human faculties, as well as in other parts of his work- 
manship. A man Ibat thinks revtvently of bis own kind^ 
and esteems true wisdom and philosophy, will not be ficmd^ 
nay, will be very suspieious, ixf sueh strange and paradox- 
iealopimons. Ifthey are false, they disgrace [diilosopliy ; 
and ifthey are true, ^they degrade the human speries, and 
make us justly ashamed of our frame. 

To what purpose is it for pfaBosopby to decide agsSnat 
eammon sense in this or any otber matter ? The belief of 
a mUterial worid is older, and of more antiiority, than 
any prinei|des of phibsophy. It declines the tribunal of 
reason, and laughs at all the artiUei? of the logician, it 
Tctaitts its sovereign authority in spite of all the ediets of 
]^oso|^y, and reason itself must stoop to its orders* 
Gven those ^lilosophers who have disowned tiie authori- 
ty of our notions of an nxtemal nmterial wodid^ confess 
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tliat they find themselyes under a neeessity of submitting 
to their power* 

MetbinkS) therefore, it were better to make a yirtue of 
neeessity ; and, sinee we cannot get rid of the TuIgar'Bo<* 
tion and belief of an external world , to reconcile our rea- 
son to it as well as we can : for if Reason should stomach 
and fret ever so much at this yoke* she cannot throw it 
off; if she will not be the servant of Common Sense, she 
must be her slave. 

In order, therefore, to reconcile reason to common 
sense in this matter, I beg leave to offer to the consider- 
ation of philosophers these two observations. First, that 
in all this debate about the existence of a material world, 
it hath been taken for granted on both sides, that this 
same material world, if any such there be, must be the ex- 
press image of our sensations : that we can have no con- 
ception of any material thing which is not like some sen- 
sation in our minds ; and particularly, that the sensations 
of touch are images of extension, hardness, figure and 
motion. Every argument brought against the existence of 
a material world, either by the bishop of Cloyne or by the 
author of the Treatise of Human Nature, supposeth this. 
If this is true, their arguments are conclusive and unan- 
swerable : but, on the other hand, if it is not true, there 
is no shadow of argument left. Have those philosophers, 
then, ^ven any solid proof of this hypothesis, upon which 
the whole weight of so strange a system rests ? No. They 
have not so much as attempted to do it. But, because 
ancient and modem philosophers have agreed in this opin- 
ion, they have taken it for granted. But let us, as be- 
comes philosophers, lay aside authority; we need not 
turely consult Aristotle or Locke, to know whether pais 
be like the point of a sword. I have as clear a eon- 
eeption of extension, hardness, and motion, as I have of 
the point of a sword ; and, with some pains and prac- 
tice, I can form as clear a notion of the other sensations 
of touch, as I have of pain. When I do so, and compile 
them together, it appears to me clear as daylight^ that 
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tiie former are not of kin to the latter^ nor resemble 
them in any one feature. They are as unlilce) yea^ aa 
eertainly and manifestly nnlike» as pain is to the point of 
a sword. It may true^ that those sensations first intro- 
duced the material world to our acquaintance ; it may be 
true, that it seldom or never appears without their com- 
pany ; buty for all that» they are as unlike as the passion 
of anger is to those features of the oountenance whieh 
attend it. 

So that« in the sentence those philosophers have passed 
against the material worlds there is aa error personasm 
Their proof touches not matter^ or any of its qual- 
ities ; but strikes directly against an idol of their own 
imagination, a material world made of ideas and sensa^ 
tionSf which never had nor can have an existence. 

Secondly, The very existence of our conceptions fit 
extension* figure, and motion, since they are neither ideas 
of sensation nor reflection, overturns the whole ideal sys- 
tem, by which the material world hath been tried and 
condemned: so that there hath been likewise in this sen- 
tence an error juris. 

It is a very fine and a just observation of Locke, that 
as no human art can create a single particle of matter^ 
and the whole extent of our power over the material 
world, consists in compounding, combining, and disjoin- 
ing, the matter made to our hands ; so in the world of 
thought, tlie materials are all made by nature, and can 
only be variously combined and disjoined by us. So that it 
is impossible for reason or prejudice, true or false philoso- 
phy, to produce one simple notion or coneeption, which is 
not the work of nature, and the result of our constitu- 
tion. The oonoeption of extension, motion, and the other 
attributes of matter, cannot be the effect of error or prej- 
udice ; it must be the work of nature. And the power 
or faculty, by which we acquire those conceptions^ must 
be something different^from any power of the human mind 
that hath been explained^ since it is neither sensation nor 
Befleotion. \ 
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Tliis I would therefore humbly propose^ as an expert* 
liiefifuiii erudSi by which the ideal system must stand or 
ilill ; and it brings the mater to a short issue : extension* 
figure^ motion^ may» any one^ or all of them^ be taken for 
the subject of this experiment* Either they are ideas of 
sensation, or they are not. If any one of them can be 
f howtt to be an idea of sensation, or to have the least re^ 
•emblance to any sensation, I lay my hand upon my mouth* 
and give up all pretence to reconcile reason to common 
sense in this matter, and must suffer the ideal skepticism 
to triumph. But if, on the other hand, they are not ideas 
of sensation, nor like to any sensation, then the ideal sys- 
tem is a rope of sand, and all the laboured arguments of 
the skeptical philosophy, against a material world, and 
against the existence of every thing but impressions and 
Ideas, proceed upon a false hypothesis. 

If our philosophy concerning the mind be so lame with 
regard to the origin of our notions of the clearest, most 
simple, and most familiar objects of thought and the pow- 
ers from which they are derived, can we expect that it 
should be more perfect in the account it gives of the ori- 
gin of our opinions and belief? We have seen already 
some instances of its imperfection in this respect : and 
perhaps that same nature which hath given us the power 
to conceive things altogether unlike to any of our sensa- 
tions or to any operation of our minds, hath likewise 
provided for our belief of them, by some part of our con- 
stitution hitherto not explained. 

Bishop Berkeley hath proved, beyond the possibility 
of reply, that we cannot by reasoning infer the existence 
of matter from our sensations : and the author of the 
Treatise of Human Nature hath proved no less clearly, 
ttiat we cannot by reasoning infer the existence of our 
own or other minds from our sensations. But are we to 
admit nothing but what can be proved by reasoning? then 
we must be skeptics indeed, and believe nothing at all. 
The author of the Treatise of Human Nature appears to 
me to be but a half skeptic. He hath not followed bis 
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pHDcipIes 80 far us they lead him : but after haTing«ivith 
oaparalleled intreiiidity and suecess, eombated vulgar 
prejudices ; when he bad but one blow to strike, his cour- 
age fails him, he fairly lays down his arms, and yields 
himself a captive to the roost common of all vulgar prej- 
udices, I mean the belief of the existence of his own im- 
pressions and ideas* 

I beg, therefore, to have the honour of making an ad- 
dition to the skeptical system, without which, I conceive 
it cannot hang together. I affirm, that the belief of the 
existence of impressions and ideas, is as little supported 
by i*eason, as that of the existence of minds and bodies. 
No man ever did« or could oflTer any rSeason for this belief. 
Des CaVtes took it for granted, that he thought, and had 
sensations and ideas : so have all his followers done. 
Even the hero of skepticism hath yielded this point, I 
crave leave to say, weakly and imprudently. I say so, 
because I am persuaded that there is no prineiplci of his 
philosophy that obliged him to tnake this concession. 
And what is there in impressions and ideas so formidable, 
that this all-GonquerirIg philosophy, after triumphing over 
every other existence, should pay homage to them ? Be- 
sides, the concession is dangerous ; for belief is of such 
a nature, that if you leave any root, it will spread ; and 
you may more easily pull it up altogether, than say. 
Hitherto shalt thou go, and no further : the existence of 
impressions and ideas I give up to thee ; but see thou 
pretend to nothing more. A thorough and consistent 
skeptic will never, therefore, yield this point ; and while 
he holds it, you can never oblige him to yield any thing 
else* 

To such a skeptic I have nothing to say ; but of the 
semi-skeptics, I should beg leave to kuow» why they be- 
lieve the existence of their impressions and ideas. The 
true reason I take to be, because they cannot help it ; and 
the same reason will lead them to believe many other 
things. 

vox. I. 32 
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All rottoniog muit be from first yrkwipki; and far 
first priftdples do atber reason ean be given but tbis, 
tbat, by the con^totlon of o«ir aatiire^ we are uadera 
aeoessitjr of assenting t» then. Saeh principles are parts 
of our eonstitutiony no less than the power of thinking : 
reasoB ean neither make nor destroy them; nor eaa it 
do any thing without them : it is like a telescope, wbieh 
may help a man to see farther^ who hath eyes ; but with- 
out eyes5 a telescope shews nothing at all. A inathema- 
tioian eannot prove the truth of his axioms^ nor oan he 
prove any thingy unless he takes them for granted. We 
cannot prove the existenee of oar minds^ nor even of ow 
thoughts and sensations. A historian, or a witness^ ean 
prove nothing, unless it is taken for granted that the 
memory and senses may be trusted. A natural pbiWso^ 
pher can prove nothingy unless it is taken for granted Ihait 
the course of nature is steady and uniform. 

How or when I got sueh first principles, upon whieh I 
build all my reasoning, I know dot f for I had Chen be- 
fore I can remember : but I am sore they are parts #f 
my constitution, and that I cannot throw tbem oC That 
our thoughts and sensaticms must have a subject, wbieh 
we call our9elf^ is not therefore an opinion got by reason^ 
ing* but a natural principle. That our sensatioisof touch 
indicate something external, extended^ figured, harder 
soft, is net a deduction of reason, but a natural principle. 
The belief of it, and tlie very conception of it, are equally 
parts of our constitution* If we are deceived in it, we 
are deceived by him that made u», and there is no remedy* 

I do not mean to afflrm, that the sensations of toueh 
do from the very first suggest the same notions of body 
and its qualities, which they do when we are grown up. 
Perhaps nature is frugal in this, as in her olber opera- 
tions. The passion of love, with all its eoncomitaat sen- 
timents and desires, is naturally suggested by the pereep- 
tjon of beauty in the other sex. Tcttbe same pereeptioo 
does not suggest the tender passion till a certain peiibA 
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of life. A blow given to an infant^ raises grief and lam- 
eolation ; but when be grows up^ it as naturally stirs re* 
aentment, and prompts him to resistance. Perhaps a 
child in the womb» or for some ri»ort period of its exist- 
enoe, is merd; a seatlent being : the faculties, by which 
it perceives an external world, by. which it reflects on its 
own thoughts^ and existence, and relation to otlier things^ 
as well as its reasoning and moral faculties, unfold them- 
selves by degrees ; so that k is inspired with the various 
principles of common sense as with the passions of love 
and resentment^ when it has occasion for them. 



SECTION VIII. 

OF THE SYSTEMS OY PH1L080FHRRS CONCEElTfirO THS^ 

SEirSES. 

Axi the systems of philosophers about our senses and 
their objects haye split upon tliis rock, of not distinguish- 
ing properly seasations which can have no existence but 
when they are felt, from the things suggested by them. 
Aristotle, with as distinguishing a head as ever applied 
to philosophical disquisitions, confounds these two ; and 
makes every sensation to be the fornit without the mat- 
ter, of the thing perceived by it : as the impression of a 
seal upon wax has the form of the seal, but nothing of 
the matter of it ; so he conceived our sensations to bo 
impressions upon the mind, which bear the image, like- 
aessf or form of the external thing perceived, without the 
matter of it* Colour, sound, and smell , as well as extensiooir 
figure, and hardness, are, according him, various forms of 
matter : our sensations are the same forms imprinted oi| 
^ mind, imd perceived in its own intellect. It is evident 
from this that Aristotle made no distinction between pri- 
asary and secondary qualities of bodies, altiiough thatdis-^ 
tinction was made by Demooritiis, Epieuras^ and others 
of the ancients. 
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Des. Cartes, Malebranehe» and Locke» revived the dis-r 
tinction between primary and secondary qualities. But 
they made the secondary qualities mere sensations, and 
the primary ones resemblances of onr sensations* They 
maintained thatcolour, sound, and heat, are not anything 
in bodies, but sensations of the mind : at the same time, 
they acknowledged some particular texture or modifica- 
tion of the body, to be the cause or occasion of those sensa- 
tions ; but to this modificalion they gave no name. "Wt^ere*? 
as by the vulgar, the names of colour, heat, and sound, are 
but rarely applied to the sensations, and most commonly 
to those unknown causes of them ; as hath been already 
explained. The constitution of our nature leads us rather 
to attend, to the things signified by the sensation, than to 
the sensation itself, and to give a name to the former 
rather than to the latter. Thus we see, that with regard 
to secondary qualities, these philosophers thought with . 
the vulgar, and with common sense. Their paradoxes 
were only an abuse of words. For when they maintain, 
as an important modem discovery, that there is no heat 
in the fire, they mean no more than that the fire does not 
feel heat, which everjr one knew before. 

'With regard to primary qualities, these philosophers, 
erred more grossly : they indeed believed the existence 
of those qualities ; but they did not at all attend to the sen- 
sations that suggest them, which having no names, have 
been as little considered as if they had no existence. They 
were aware, that figure, extension, and hanlness, are 
perceived by means of sensations of touch ; whence they 
rashly concluded, that these sensations must be images 
and resemblances of figure, extension, and hardness. 

The received hypothesis of ideas naturally led them to 
this conclusion ; and indeed cannot consist with any other ; 
for, according to that hypothesis, external things most 
be perceived by means of images of them in the mind ; 
and what can those images of external things in the mind 
he, but the sensations by whieb we perceive them I 
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This however was to draw a oonclusion from a hy- 
pothesis against fact. We need not have reeoarse to any 
hypothesis to linow what our sensations are, or what Ihey 
are like. By a proper degree of reflection and attentiony 
we may understand them perfeetly« and be as certain that 
they are not like any quality of body, as we can be, that 
the toothaeh is not like a triangle. How a sensation 
should instantly make us conceive and beliere the exist- 
ence of an external thing altogether unlike to it, I do not 
pretend to know ; and when I say that the one suggests 
the other^ I mean not to explain the manner of their eon- 
Bectiouy but to express a fact, which every one may be 
conscious of; namely, that, by a law of our nature* such 
a conception and belief constantly and immediately follow 
the sensation. 

Bishop Berkeley gave new light to this subject, by 
shewing* that the qualities of an inanimate thing, such 
as matter is conceived to be, cannot resemble any sensa- 
tion ; that it is impossible to conceive any thing like the 
sensations of our minds, but the sensations of other minds. 
Every one that attends properly to his sensations must 
assent to this ; yet it had escaped all the philosophers 
that came before Berkeley ; it had escaped even the in- 
genious Locke, who had so much practised reflection on 
the operations of his own mind. So difficult it is to at- 
tend properly even to our own feelings. They are so ac- 
ottstomed to pass through the mind unobserved, and in- 
stantly to make way for that which nature intended them 
to signify, that it is extremely difficult to stop* and sur- 
rey them ; and when we think we have acquired this 
power, perhaps the mind still fluctuates between the sen- 
sation and its associated quality, so that they mix to- 
gether, and present something to the imagination that is 
compounded of both. Thus in a globe or cylinder, whose 
opposite sides are quite unlike in colour, if you turn it 
slowly, the qolours are perfectly distinguishable^ ai^d their 
dissimilitude is manifest; but if it is turned fast^they. 
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lose their disthiciioiiy and seem U he of one snd ihe same 
eolour* 

No Boeeesfiion can be morequiek* than that of tangible 
qaalities to th^ sensations \eilh whieh nature has assoei^ 
ated them. But iwhen one has onee acquired the art of 
makiogtbem separate and distinet objects of thoagbt» he 
irill then clearly perceivei that the maxiai of bisliop 
Berkeley abo?e mentioned, is self-evident ; and tliat the 
jEeatures of the face are not more unlike to a passion of 
the mind which they indioatef than the sensations of touoh 
zte to the primary qualities of body* 

Bnt let us observe what use the bishop makes of this 
important diseovery* Whyf he ooncludes, that we can 
have no eoneeption of an inanimate substance, sueh at 
matter is conceived to be, or of any of its qiudities; and 
that there is the strongest ground to believe that there is 
BO existence in nature but minds, sensationsy and ideas. 
If there is any other kind of existeaees, it mnst be what 
we neither have nor can have any eoneeption of. Bat 
how does this follow i Why thus : we ean have no eon* 
eeption of any thing but what resembles some sensation 
or idea in our minds ; but the sensations and ideas in our 
minds ean resemble nothing but the sensations and ideas 
in other minds ; therefore, the eonelusinn is evident. 
This argument, we see, leans upon two propositions. 
The last of them the ingenious author hath indeed made 
evident to all that understand his reasoning, and can at- 
tend to their own sensations : but the first prqiosition he 
never attempts to prove ; it is taken from the doctrine of 
ideas, which hath been so universally received by philos- 
ophersy that it was thought to need no proof. 

We may here again observe, that this acute writer ar* 
gues from a hypothesis against fhet, and against the com- 
mon sense of mankind. That we ean have no conception 
of any thing, unless there is some impression, sensation 
or idea, in our minds, wliieh resembles it, is indeed an 
opinion whieh hath been very generally received among 
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philosophers ; but it is neither selfoOTideoty nor hath it 
been clearly proved ; and therefore it had been more rea- 
sonable to eall in question this doetrine of philosophers^ 
than to discard the material world, and by that means 
expose philosophers tft the ridiculB of all men» who will 
not olTer up common sense as a saeriiiee to metaphysics. 

We oughtf howeveri to do this justice both to the bish- 
op of Cloyne and to the author of the Treatise of Human 
Nature, to acknowledger that their conclusions are j«»lly 
drawn from the doetrine of ideas, which has been so uni- 
versally reeeifed. On the other hand, from the charac- 
ter of bishop Berlceley» and of his predecessors Des 
Cartes, Loeke, and Mdebranehe, we maty venture to say, 
tiratif they had seen all the consequences of this doctrine 
ai^ clearly as the author before mentioned did, they would 
liave sttspeeted k vehemently, ami examined it more eare# 
fully than they appear to have done. 

The theory of ideas, like the Tr«rjan horse, had a 9p^ 
oious appearance both of innocence and beauty ; but ff 
those philosophers had known that it earrjkd in its belly 
death and -destruction to all science and common sensO) 
tiiey would not have lH*oken down their walls to give it 
admittance. 

Tlmt we have clear and distinct conceptionB of exten-^ 
sion, figure, motion, and other attributes of body, which 
are neither sensations* nor like any sensation, is a fact of 
which we may be as eertain, as that we have sensations^ 
And that all mankind have a fixed beHef ^f an exiernal 
material world, a belief which is neither got by reasoning 
nor edueatiom and a belief which we cannot shake ofl"^ 
even when we seem to have strong arguments against K, 
and no shadow of argument Ibr it, is likewise a ftet,f for 
irhieh we have all the evidence that the nature ot t1l» 
thing admits. These facts are phenomena of hnmao ittt^ 
tore, from which we may justly argue against any hypoth- 
esis, however generally received. But to argue from a 
hypothesis agdnft faettf^ k eootrary to the rales of tro* 
philosopby. 
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CHAP.VL 

OF SEEING* 

SECTION I. 

TUK BXCEULEKCE AKD DIGNITY 07 THIS f ACUXTT^ 

The advanees made in the knowledge of opties in the 
last agej and in the presf nt» and chieflj' the discoYeries of 
Sir Isaac JVewtoo, do honour, dot to philosophy only.» but 
to human nature. Such discoveries ought for ever to put 
to shame the ignoble attempts of our modern skeptics to 
d^^reciate the human understandings and to ^ispirit me» 
in the search of truth, by representing the human facuL 
ties as fit for notbingn but to lead us into absurdities and 
contradiction s# 

Of the faculties called the Jive amseSf sight is withoat 
doubt tile noblest. The rays of light, which minister to 
this sense, and of whicby without it^ we could never liave 
had the least conception, are the ipost wonderful and as- 
tonishing part of the inanimate creation* We must be 
satisfied of this, if we consider their extreme minuteness^ 
their inconceivable velocity, the regular variety of colours 
whi<^h they exhibit, the invariable laws according to which 
they are acted upon by other bodies, in their reflections^ 
inflections and refractions, without the least change of 
tl|«ir original properties, and the facility with which they 
pervade bodies of great density, and of the closest texture* 
without resistance, without crowding or disturbing one 
ani^ther, without giving the least sensible impulse to the 
lightest bodies. 

The structure of the eye, and of all its appurtenanceSf 
the admirable contrivances of nature for performing all - 
its various external and internal motipnsi and the variety 
in the eyes of different animals^ suited to their several 
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natures And ways of life, clearly demonstrate this organ 
to be a masterpiece of nature's work. And he most be 
Tery ignorant of what hath been discovered about it* or 
liave a very strange cast of understanding, who can seri- 
ously doubtt whether or not the rays of light and the eye 
were made for one another, with consummate wisdom^ 
and perfect skill in optics. 

If we shall suppose an order of beings, endued with ev** 
ery human faculty but that of sight, how incredible would^ 
it appear to sueh beings, accustomed only to the slow in-* 
formations of touch, that, by the addition of an organ, 
consisting of a ball and socket of an inch diameter, they 
might be enabled in an instant of time, without changing 
their place, to perceive the disposition of a whole army, 
or the order of a battle, the figure of a magnificent palace, 
or all the variety of a landscape ? If a man were by feel- 
ing to find out the figure of the peak of Tcnerifie, or even 
of St. Peter's church at Bome^it would be the work of a 
lifetime. 

It would appear still more incredible to such beings at 
we have supposed, if they were informed of the discov** 
eries which may be made by this little organ in things fkr- 
beyond the reach of any other sense. That by means of 
it we can find our way in the pathless ocean ; that we 
can traverse the globe of the earth, determine its figure 
and dimensions, and delineate every region of it. Tea, 
thskt we can measure the planetary orbs, and make dia-< 
eoveries in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

Would it not appear still more astonishing to such be- 
ings, if they should be further iilformed, that, by meana 
of this same organ, we can perceive the tempers and difr^ 
positions, the passions and affeetions of our fdlow-orea- 
tures, even when they want most to conceal them ? That 
when the tongue is taught most artfully to lie and dis-i 
sensUe, the hypocrisy should appear in the countenance 
to a discerning eye ? And that by this organ we can often 
pereeive what is straight and what is crooked in the mind 
as well as in the body 2 How many mysterious thinga 

TOJU I. 3$ 
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wmi A bfiod mw bali0v«»if be viU give ove4U to thii fit 
l^tioQi ef Ibofie tfaul see 7 Surely be need» as stpoiif n 
fiUtb a9 ii required of % good Cbristian, ^ 

It is not tberefiHPe VFithout reusoQy tbat the fncidty of 
teeing is looked upo»» not onlj as more noble tban thA 
Qtber sensesi bnt m bariog somethiDg in it of a nature 
superior to sensation. The eyidenee of reason is oaUe^ 
smngf not feelings amllins^ or toBth^. Yea, we are wont 
to express the wanner of the dirine knowledge by 9einng$ 
as 4hat fci*d of knowledge wbidi is most perfeot in us« 



SECTION U. 

SfQVT lUSCOVIIIMf AUfOST HOTSINO WHICH THS SUND MAT VQT 00¥- 
FREHENI}. THB REASON OF THIS. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiKo wbut hath been said of the dignttjr 
and superior nature of this flieulty, it is worthy of out 
obsenration, that there is Tory little of the knowledge ao« 
quired by sight» that may not be communieated to a man 
bora blind. One who nefer saw the li^t, may be leam«^ 
ed and knowing in erery selenee^ even in opiies ; and mny 
nako diseoveries in every braneh of philosophy. He may 
understand as moeh as another man, not only of the order> 
dislanees, and motions of the heavenly bodies | but of the 
uature of llght» and of the laws of the refleetion and re* 
fraetion of its rays. He may understand distinctly, how 
those laws produce the phenomena of the rainbow, the 
piism, the camera obscura, and the magic lanthorn, and 
all the powers of the microscope and telescope. This is 
a fhot Sttfllciently attested by experience. 

In order to pereeive the reason of it, we must fislin- 
gttlsh the appcaraaee that objects make to the qrc, from 
the things suggested by that appearance; and again, in 
the visible appearance of objects, we must distingidsh the 
appcaranoe of colour from the appearanoe of extcnslony 
ilgure aad motion. First, then, as to the viriUe appear^ 
mme of tbeilg««e^ mi noHeo, and exteamoa orbediofi^I 
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MAtseiv^ ihsA II tiiAii bom blind mtj h%rt a fliaHnet no- 
tloti, if not of the very things, at teast of somethifig tx^ 
treitaely liko to thetn. May not a bliad man bo mado to 
eoaooite, that a body movliig direetly firotn tho eye, or di- 
reetly toi^ard It, may appear to be at rest ? and that the 
Mine motion may appear qnieker or slower, aeeordiiig as 
it is nearer to the eye or fiirther off, more direct or more 
oUique ? May he not be made to eonoeiTe, that a plain 
surface, In a certain position, may appear as a straight 
line, and rary its tisiUe fignre, as its position, or the pod* 
fion of the eye, is varied ? That a circle seen obliquely will 
appear an ellipse ; and a square, a rhombus, or an oblong 
rectangle ; Dr. Saunderson understood the projection of 
the sphere, and the common rules of perspective ; and if 
ho did, he must have understood all that I havo mention- 
ed. If there were any doubt of I)r. Saunderson's under- 
standitig these things, I could mention my having heard 
Mm say in conversation, that he found great difficulty in 
understanding Dr.Halley's demonstration of that propo« 
sttion, that the angles made by the circles of the sphere^ 
are eqmd to the angles made by their representatives ill 
die stereographic projection. But, said he, when I laid 
aside that demonstration, and considered the proposition 
in my own way, I saw clearly that it must be true. An- 
other gentleman, of undoubted credit and judgment itt 
these matters, who had part in this conversation, remem- 
bers it ^stinctly. 

As f o the appearance of colour, a blind man must be 
more at a loss ; because he hath nb perception that re- 
sembles it. Tet ho may, by a kind of analogy, in part 
supply this defect. To those who see, a scarlet colour 
signifies an unknown quality in bodies, that makes to the 
eye an appearance, which they are well acquainted with» 
ind have often observed : to a blind man it signifies an 
unknown quality, that makes to the eye an appearaneo» 
which he is unacquainted with. But he can conceive the 
eye to be varfomdy affected by diflbreat colours, as the 
M«e if by dMMMt f]BeB0> er the ear by dUIbi^ 
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Thus he oan eoneeiTe searlet to dSflbr tvom Uae# kn tbt 
BOttod of a trumpet does from that of a dram 5 or as tho 
amell of an oraage diflfers from that of an apple. It is 
impossible to know whether a searlet eolour has the same 
appearance to me which it liath to another man : and if 
the appearances of it to different persons differed'as mneh 
as colour does from sound) they might never be able to 
discover this difference. Henee it appears obvious^ that 
a blind man might talk long about colours distinctlj and 
perlinently ; and if you were to examine him in the dank 
about the nainrcy composition^ and beauty of them, ho 
might be able to answer, so as not to betray his defeet« 

We have seen bow far a blind man may go in the 
knowledge of the appearances which things make to the 
eye. As to the things wliich are suggested by them» or 
inferred from them ; although he could never discover 
them of himself, yet he may understand them perfectly 
by the information of others. And every thing of this 
kind that enters into our minds by the eye> may enter into 
his by the ear. Thus, for instanccy he could never, if 
left to the direction of his own faculties, have dreamed 
of any such thing as light; but he can be informed of 
^very thing we know about it. He can conceive, as 
distinctly as we, the minuteness and velocity of its rays, 
their various degrees of refrangibility and reflezibiliCyy 
and all the magical powers and virtues of that wonderful 
element. He could never of himself have found out, that 
there are such bodies as the sun, moon, and stars ; but 
he may be informed of al) the noble diseoveries of astron* 
omers about their motions; and the laws of nature by 
which they are regulated. Thus it appears, that there 
is very little knowledge got by the eye* which may not 
be communicated by language to those ^ho have no eyes« 

If we should suppose, that it were ^s uncommon for 
men to see, as it is to be born blind ; would not the few 
l?ho had this rare gift appear as propl^ets and inspired 
teachers to the many 7 We conceive inspiration to give a 
ipan Ao new faculty, but to eojnmunicate to him in a now 
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%my9 mid byextraordnMtey means^ what Ihe iidQliieft eom* 
t&on to mankind ean appr&hend, and what he ean eommo* 
irieate to others by ordinary means. On the sappositkli 
we have made, sight would appear to the blind ver; siniw 
ilar to this ; for the few who had this gift, eould eommu- 
Bieate the knowledge acquired by it to those who k»d il 
■ot. They eould not indeed eontey to the blind any dis* 
tinet notion of the manner in whieh they aequired this 
knowledge. A ball and sodket would seem, to a blind 
man, in this ease, as improper an instrument for aoqtauv 
lag sueh a variety and extent of knowledge, as a dreamer 
a vision. The manner in whieh a man who sees, diso&ras 
so many things by means of the eye, is as unintelligible 
to the blind, as the manner in whieh a man may be in- 
spired with knowledge by the Almighty, n to us. Onght 
tiie blind man, therelbre, vrithout exuninationf to treat 
all pretenees to the gift of seeing as imposture ? Might 
he not, if he were eandid and traetable, find reasonable 
evidenee of the reality of this gift m others, and draw 
great advantages from it to himsdf ? 

The distinetion we have made between the visible ap* 
peanmoes of the objects of sight, and things suggested by 
them, is neeesssu'y to give us a just notion of the inten* 
tion of nature in giving us eyes. If we attend duly to the 
operation of our mind in the use of this faeolty, we shall 
perceive, that the visible appearanoe of objects is hardly 
ever r^arded by us. It is not at all made an objeet of 
thought or reflection^ but serves only as a sign to intro- 
diiee to the miro^^ something else, which may be distinctly 
eoneeived by those who never saw. 

Thus, the visible appearanee of things in my room 
varies almost every hour, aeeoniiog as the day is clear 
or doudy* as the sun is in the teist, or south, or west, and 
as my eye is in one part of the room or in another : but 
I never think of these variations, otherwise than as signs 
of morning, noon, or night, of a clear or cloudy sky. A 
book or a chair has a diftirent aj^arance to the eye, in 
tvef7«ffira»t<H0!ttfaee ami position; yet we ooneoiveit 
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to be ttHl thd BMne ; aiid» oreriiookifig the oppearMMy w« 
immedrntely eoneeive the reel llgare» dUtanee^ and pori« 
tkMi ef tfae body, of ivhidi its ritible or perspeetim ap^ 
pearance is a Bign and indieation, 

Whea I tee a man at the distanee often yardttand «f* 
terward see him at the distanee of a hundred yards, hie 
irisible appearance in its length, breadth, and all its lineat 
proportions, is ten times less in the last ease than it is in 
the first : yet I do not eoneeive him oae iaeh diminished 
by this diminution of his Tisible figure* Nay, I do not 
in the least attend to this itiniitatiosy even wiien I draw 
from it the eonelusion of his being at a greater ditlanee« 
For suoh is the subtiiity of the mind's opention in tfate- 
ease, that we draw the eandiisiaa, wichoat pereoitring 
that ever the premises entered into the mind* A thou* 
sand such instances might be produeed, in osdev to show 
that the viriUe appearanees of objeets are ialeaded fagr 
Mtare only as signs or indiestions; and that the mind 
passes instantly to the things signified, without mritiiq( 
the least reflection upon the sign, or even peMeivhsg that 
there is any soeh thing. It. is in a way somewhat sim* 
flar, that the sounds of a langui^e, after it is beeoma ft* 
miliar, are overlooked, and we attend only to llie things 
signified by them« 

It is therefore a just and important observation of Uto 
bishop of Cloyne, that the visiUe appearance of olgeeto 
is a kind of language used by nature, to inform ut of their 
distance, magnitude, and figure. And this obsertatiea 
hath been very happily applied by that Ingenious writer^ 
to the solution of some phenomena in opties, wbidi had 
befbre perplexed the greatest masters in that asienee. 
Hie snme observation it farther improved by the Jndin* 
lotts I>r« Smith, in his Opties, for explaiirfng the apparent 
figure of the heavens, and the a[^rent distances and 
asagnitttdes of otjjeets seen with glassesi or by the na* 
ked eye. 

Avoiding as mneh as posslMe the repetition of wliaC 
hatii been said by tbeae emellent wfitofiy Wa riMdi avatt 
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Mfself et ^f the dltfiimtioii between the rfgns thftt mAnn 
naeib in tbis visual langwgey and the things s%nified by 
tbem ; and in what reBiaias to be said of sigbt shaH finrl 
make some observations upon the signs. 



SECTION ni. 
09 VBM TI8IBLB APPKABA9CBS OV OBJECTS. 

Ik this seetion we mnst tpeak of things whieh aM 
never made the ohjeet of refleetie«r thoogh almost every 
HKimeat presented to the mind. Nature intended them 
only for signs | and in the whole course of life they are 
put to BO other use. The mind has acquired a eonfirmed 
aad inveterate haUt of inattention to them $ fbr they no 
•ooner appear than quiek as lightnhig the thing signified 
anoeeedsy and engrosses all our regard. Th^ have no 
name in languages and although we are emiBeious of 
them when they past through the miud, yet their passage 
is so qoieky and so familiar^ that it is absolutely unheeded } 
nor do they leave any footsteps of themselves, either in 
the memory or imi^inatlon. That this is the ease widi 
regard to the sensations of touobf hath been shown in the 
kit ohapter ; and it holds no less with regard to the vis- 
ibie appearanees of objeets. 

I oannot therefbre entertain the hope of being Intelli* 
glUe to those readers who have not, by pains and prae* 
tiee, aequired the habit of distinguishing the appearanee 
of objeets to the eye* from the Judgment which we form 
by eighty of their oolour, distanee» magnitude^ and figure. 
The only profession in Hfb wherein it is neeesmry to make 
this distine^tt, is that of painting. The painter hatk 
oeeasion for an abstraction, With regard to visible objeets^ 
•omewkiat similar to that whieh we here require: and 
this indeed is the most difficult part of his art. For it H 
eividenttthat if he eoiddfls in his imagination tbevisiUo 
aypearanee of olQeets^ without confounding it wUh the 
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things signified by that appearance, it would be as easy 
for him to paint from the lifet and to gi?e erery figure 
its, proper shading and relief, and its perspeotive propor- 
tions, as it is to paint from a eopy. Perspective shadings 
giving relief, and colouring, are nothing else but copying 
the appearance which things make to the eye. We may 
therefore borrow some light on the subject of visible ap- 
pearance from this art. 

Let one look upon any familiar object, such as a book^ 
at different distances and in different positions : is he not 
able to affirm, upon the testimony of his sight, that it is 
the same book, the same object, whether seen at the dis- 
tance of one foot or of ten, whether in one position op an- 
other ; that the colour is the same, the dimensions the 
same, and the figure the same, as far as the eye can 
judge ? this surely must be adcnowledged. The same in- 
dividual object is presented to the mind, only plaeed at 
different distances, and in different positions. Let me 
ask, in the next place, whether this object has the same 
appearance to the eye in these diflS^rent distances i Inial* 
liblyithathnot. For, 

First, however certain our judgment may be that the 
colour is the same, it is as certain that it hath not the 
same appearance at difierent distances. There is a cer- 
tain degradation of the colour, and a certain confusion 
and indistinctness of the minute parts, which is the nat- 
ural consequence of the removal of the ol(^ect to a greater 
distance. Those that are not painters, or critics in paint- 
iogy overlook this; and cannot easily be persuaded, that 
the colour of the same object hath a difierent appearance 
at the distance of one foot and of ten, in the shade and in 
the light. But the masters in painting know how, by the 
degradation of the colour, and the eonfusiop of the minute 
parts, figures, which are upon the same canvas, and at 
the same distance from the eye, may be made to represent 
obje<»ts which are at the most unequal distances. They 
know how to make the objects appear to be of the sama 
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tolour, by making their pictures really of diflTerent eoloars, 
according to their distances or shades. 

Secondly^ every one who is acquainted with the rules 
of pei^speetive^ knows that the appearance of the iBgure 
of the book must vary in etery different position : yet if 
you ask a man that has no notion of perspective, whether 
the figure of it does not appear to his eye to be the same 
in all its different positions ? he can with a good conscience 
affirm, that it does. He hath learned to make allowance 
for the variety of visible figures arising from the difier- 
enee of position, and to draw the proper conclusions from 
k. But he draws these conclusions so readily and habit- 
ually, as to lose sight of the pi-emises ; and, therefore^ 
where he hath made the same conclusion he conceives the 
visible appearance must have been the saracw 

Thirdly, let us consider the apparent magnitude or di- 
mensions of the book; Whether I view it at the distance 
of one foot or often feet, it seems to be about seven inches 
Icng, five broad, and one thiek. I can judge of these di- 
mensions very nearly by the eye, and I judge them to be 
the same at both distances. But yet it is certain, that 
at the distance of one foot, its visible length and breadth 
is about ten times as great as at the distance often feet ; 
and consequently its surface is about a hundred times 
as great. This great change of apparent magnitude is 
altogether overlooked, and every man is apt to imagine, 
that it appears to the eye of the same size at both dis- 
tances. Further, when I look at the book, it seems 
plainly to have three dimensions, of length, breadf h, and 
thickness ; but it is certain that the visible appearance 
hath no more than two, Bnd can be exactly represented 
upon a canvas which bath only length and breadth. 

In the last place, does not every man, by sight, per- 
ceive the distance of the book from his eye ? Can he not 
affirm with certainty, that in one case it is not above one 
foot distant, that in another it is ten ? Nevertheless it ap- 
pears certain, that distance from the eye, is no immediate 
•t(|eet of 8%ht. There are oertain things in the visible 
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appearaneey which are signs of distance from the eye, and 
from which, as we shall afterward show, we learn by ex-* 
perienee to Judge of that distance within certain limits; 
but it seems beyond doubt, that a man bom blind, and 
suddenly made to sect eould form no judgment at first of 
the distance of the objects which he saw. The yoong 
man couched by Cheseldon, thought, at first, that every 
thing he saw touched his eye, and learned only by experi'^ 
enee to jui%e of the distance of visible objects. 

I have entered into this long detail, in order to shew, 
that the visible appearanee of an object is extreme^ dif« 
ferent from the notion of it which experience teaches v» 
to form by sight ; and to enable the reader to attend to 
the visible appearance of eolour, figure, and extension, in 
visible things, which is no common object of thought, but 
must be carefully attended to by those who would enter 
into the philosophy of this sense, or would comprehend 
what shall be said upon it. To a man newly made to see, 
the visible appearance of objects would be the same as to 
us ; but he would see noihiag at all of their real dimea^ 
sions, as we do. He could form, no conjeeture, by means 
of his sight only, how many inches or feet they were in 
length, breadth, or thickuess. He could pereeiine Htths 
or nothing of their real figure ; nor could he discern that 
this was a cube, that a sphere ; that this was a cone, and 
that a cylinder. His eye could: not inform him, that this 
object was near, and that more remote. The habit of a 
man qr of a woman, which appeared to us of one uniform 
eolour, variously folded and shaded, would present to his 
eye neither fold nor shade,, hut variety of colour* In. a 
word, his eyes, though ever so perfioet, would- at first giyci 
him almost no information of things without him, ThejK 
WAuld. indeed pi^sent the same appearances, to bJm.as 
they do to us, and speak the same language ; but to him 
it is an unknown language ; and therefore he would atr 
tend only to the signs, without knowing the s^mfioatioii 
of them : whereas to us. it is a lapguage perfeetly famUt 
iar; and therefore we t^o noutioo of thi^sigBSyJmtcal^ 
tend only to the thing .ignified by, them. _ (^^^^j^ 
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SECTION IV. 

THAT COtOIlK IS A qUAlITY OF BODIES, NOT A SENSA- 
TION or THE MIND. 

By colour, all men, inrho have not been tutored by mod- 
ern philosophy, understand, not a sensation of the' mindi 
which can hftYe no existence when it is not pereeired, bnt 
a quality or modification of bodies, which continues to be 
the same, whether it is s^n or not. The scarlet rose^ 
which is before me, is still a scarlet rose when I shot my 
eyes, and was so at midnight when no eye saw it. The 
colour remains when the appearance ceases : it remains 
the same when the appearance changes. For when I 
tiew this scarlet rose through a pair of green speetacles^ 
the appearance is changed^ but I do not conceive the col- 
our of the rose changed. To a person in the janndiee, it 
has still another appearance ; but he is easily convinced^ 
that the ehange is in his eye, and not in the colour of the ob- 
ject. Every diflferent degi^ee of tight makes it hare a difl^i*- 
ent appearance, and total darkness takes away all appear* 
ance,but makes not the least change in the colour of the 
body. We may, by a variety of optical experiments, ehangie 
the appearance of figure and magnitude in a body, as well 
as that of colour ; We may make one body appear to be ten* 
But all men believe, that as a multiplying glass does not 
really produce ten guineas out of one, nor a microscope 
turn a guinea into a ten pound piece, so neither does a 
coloured glass change the real colour of the object seen 
through it, when it changes the appearance of that colonr. . 

The common language of mankind shows evidently^ 
that we ought to distinguish between the colour of a body, 
which is conceived to be a fixed and permanent quality 
in the bodf, and the appearance of that colour to the eye, 
which may be varied a thousand ways, by a variation off 
the light, of the medium, or of the eye itself. The per^ 
maneiit ooioiir of the My is tibe moMp mlMk, by tte 
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mediation of rariotis kinds or degrees of light, and otrm* 
ijous transparent bodies interposed, produces all this va* 
riety of appearances. When a coloured body is presented» 
there is a certain apparition to the eje, or to the mindf 
irhich we have called the appearance of colour. Mr. 
liocke calls it an idea ; and indeed it may be called so 
trith the greatest propriety. This idea can have no ex* 
istence but when it is perceived. It is a kind of thought* 
and can only be the act of a percipiant or thinking being. 
By the constitution of our nature, we are led to conceive 
this idea as a sign of something external, and are impa- 
tient till we learn its meaning. A thousand experiments 
for this purpose are mad^ every day by childiTn, even 
before th^y come to the use of reason. They look at 
things, they handle them, they put them in various posi- 
tions, at different distances* and in different lights. The 
ideas of sighjtf by these means, come to be associated with, 
and readily to suggest, things external an4 altogether un- 
like them. In particular, that idea which we havp called 
the appearance of colour f suggests the conception and be- 
lief of 9.ome unknown quality in the body, which occasions 
the idea ; an<) it is to this quality, and not to the idea^ 
that we give the name of polour. The various colours, 
although in their nature equally unknown, are easily dis- 
tinguished when w^ think or speak of them, by being asr 
soeiated with tl|e ideas which they excite. In like man- 
ner, gravity, magnetism, andeleptricity, although all un- 
known qualities, are distinguished by their difibrent ef- 
fects. As we grow up, the mind acquires a habit of pass- 
ing so rapidly from the ideas of sight to the external 
things suggested by tbein, that the ideas are not in the 
least attended to, nor haye they names given them in 
common language. 

When we think or speak of any particular colour, how- 
ever simple the notion may seem to be, which is presentf- 
ed to the imagination, it is really in Qome sort compounds 
ed. It involves an unknown cause^ and a known eflfeet. 
The name of colour belongs indeed to the cause only^ an4 
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m^t to the effect. Bat as the cause is anknowD, mre oan 
Ibrfli no disUnet coneeptioa of it^ but by its relation to 
the known effect. And therefore both go together in the 
imagination, and are so closely united, that they are mis- 
taken for one simple object of thought. When I would 
conceive those colours of bodies which we call searUt and 
hhu ; if I conceived them only as unknown qualities, I 
could perceive no distinction between the one and the 
other. I must therefore, for the sake of distinction, join 
to each of them, in my imagination, some effect or some 
relation that is peculiar. And the most obvious distinc- 
tion is, the appearance which one and the other makes to 
the eye. Hence the appearance, is, in the imagination, 
so closely united with the quality called a scarlet colour, 
that they are apt to be mistaken for one and the same 
thing, although they are in reality so different and so un- 
like, that one is an idea in the mind, the other is a qual- 
ity of body* 

I conclude, then, that colour is not a sensation, but a 
secondary quality .of bodies, in the sense we have already 
explained ; that it is a certain power or virtue in b^Hlies, 
that in fair daylight exhibits to the eye an appearance, 
which is very familiar to us, although it hath no name. 
Colour differs from other secondary qualities in this, that 
whereas the name of the quality is sometimes given to 
the sensation which indicates it, and is occasioned by it, 
we never, as far as I can judge, give the name of colour 
to the sensation, but to the quality only. Perhaps the 
reason of this may be, that the appearances of the same 
colour are so various and changeable, according to the 
different modifications of the light, of the medium, and 
of the eye, that language could not afford names for them. 
And indeed they are so little interesting, that they are 
never aittended to, but serve only as signs to introduce the 
things signified by them* Nor ought it to appear incred- 
ible, that appearances so frequent and so familiar should 
have no names^ nor be made objects of thought ; since 
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we hftve before shewn, that this is true of many 
tions of touchy wiiieh are no less frequent^ nor less fa- 
miliar. 



SECTION V. 
AN INFERENCE FROM THE PRECEDIXG. 

From what hath been said about colour, we may infer 
two things. The first is, that one of the most remarka- 
ble paradoxes of modern philosophy, which hath been 
universally esteemed as a great discovery, is, in reality, 
when examined to the bottom, nothing else but an abuse 
of words. The paradox I mean is, that colour is not a 
quality of bodies, but only an idea in the mind. We have 
shown, that the word colour^ as used by the vulgar, can- 
not signify an idea in the mind, but a permanent quality 
of body. We have shown, that there is really a perma- 
nent quality of body, to which the common use of this 
word exactly agrees. Can any stronger proof be desired, 
that this quality is that to which the vulgar give the name 
of eoloitr ? If it should be said, that this quality, to which 
we give the name of colour, is unknown to the vulgar, 
and therefore can have no name among them ; I answer, 
it is indeed known only by its effects ; that is by its ex- 
citing a certain idea in us : but are there not numberless 
qualities of bodies, which are known only by their effects, 
to which, notwithstanding, we find it necessary to give 
names ? Medicine alone might furnish us with a hundred 
instances of this kind. Do not the words astringent, 
narcotic, epispastic, caustiCf and innumerable others, sig* 
nify qualities of bodies, which are known only by their 
effects upon animal bodies? Why then should not the 
vulgar give a name to a quality, whose effect9 are every 
moment perceived by their eyes ? We have all the reason 
therefore, that the nature of the thing admits, to think 
that the vulgar apply the name of coiotir to that quality 
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of bodies vKieh excites in as ^rhat the philosophers catt 
the idea of colour. And that there is such a quality in 
bodiesa all philosophers a]low» who allow that there is any 
sueh tUog as body. Philosophers ha?e thought fit to 
leave that quality of bodies* whieh the vulgar eall colour, 
without a naine> and to give the name eofotir to the idea 
or appearaneot to which» as we have shewn, the vulgar 
give no name* because they never make it an object of 
thought or refleetioD. Heoee it appears, that when phi- 
losophers affirm that colour is not in bodies^ but m tho 
mind ; and the vulgar affirm, tiiat colour is not in tho 
mind, but is a quality of bodies ; there is no diflfereneo 
between them about thhigs» but only about the meaning 
of a word. 

The vulgar have uiidoubt«d. right to ^ve names to 
thing9 which they are daily conversant about ; and phi* 
losophers seem justly chargeable with an abuse of lan» 
guage, when they change the meaning of a oommon word^ 
without giving warning. 

If it is a good rule, to think with philosophers, and 
speak with the vulgar, it must be right to speak with tho 
vulgar, when we think with^hem, and not to shock them 
by philosophical paradoxes, which, when put into com* 
moo language, express only the common sense of man* 
kind. 

If you. ask a man that ia no philosopher, what colour 
is 7 or, what makes one body appear white, another soai^ 
lot ? he cannot tell. He leaves that inquiry to philoso^ 
phers, and ean embrace any hypothes'^s about it, except 
that of our modem philosophers, who affirm, that colour 
is not in body, but only in the mind. 

Nothing appears more shocking to his apprehensioa^ 
than that visible objects should have no colour, and that 
colour should be in that which he eonoeives to be invisi- 
ble. Yet this strange paradox, is not only universally 
reoeived, but considered as one of the noblest discoveries 
of modern, philosophy. The ingenious Addisoa, in the 
Speetator^ N<ib iddp s^safai. thus of it. << I have hem sup. 
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posedf that my reader is aequaiiited with that great mod* 
ern discovery* which is at present aniversally aeknowi- 
edged by all the inquirers into natural pbilosophyt name- 
ly, that light and colours, as apprehended by the imag- 
ination, are only ideas in the mind, and not qualities that 
have any existence in matter. As this is a truth, which 
has been proved incontestably by many modem philoso- 
phers, and is indeed one of the finest speculations in that 
science, if the English reader would see the notion ex- 
plained at large, he may find it in the eighth chapter of 
the second book of Loeke's Essay on the Human Under- 
standing.'^ 

Mr. Locke and Mr. Addison are writers who have de- 
served so well of mankind, that one must feel some unea- 
siness in differing from them, and would wish to ascribe 
all the merit that is due to a discovery upon which they 
put so high a value. And indeed it is just to acknowledge, 
that Locke, and other modern philosophers on the sub- 
ject of secondary qualities, have the merit of distinguish- 
ing more accurately than those that went before them, 
between the sensation in the mind, and that constitution 
or quality of bodies which gives occasion to the sensation. 
They have shown elearly, that these two things are not 
only distinct, but altogether unlike : that . there is no 
similitude between the effluvia of an odorous body, and 
the sensation of smell, or between the vibrations of a 
sounding body, and the sensation of sound ; that there 
can be no resemblance between the feeling of heat and 
the constitution of the heated body which occasions it : 
or between the appearance which a coloured body makes 
to the eye, and the texture of the body, which causes 
that appearance. 

Nor was the merit small of distinguishing these things 
accurately ; because, however different and unlike in their 
nature, they have been always so associated in the imag- 
ination, as to coalesce as it were into one two-faced form, 
which, from its amphibious nature, could not justly be 
appropriated either to body or mind; and until it was 
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propcrlj distinguished into its different constituent partfl> 
it was impossible to assign to eitlier their just shares in 
it. None of the ancient philosophers had made (his dis- 
tinction. The followers of Demoeritus and Epicurus 
conceived the forms of heat, and sound, and colourt to be 
in the mind only, but that our senses fallaciously repre- 
sented them as being in bodies. The Peripatetics imag- 
ined, that those forms are really in bodies ; and that the 
images of them are conveyed to the mind by our senses. 

The one system made the senses naturally fallacious 
and deceitful : the other made the qualities of body to re- 
semble the sensations of the mind. Xor was it possible 
to find a third, without making the distinction we have 
mentioned ; by which indeed the errors of both these an- 
cieilC systems are avoided, and we are not left under the 
hard necessity of believing, either, on the one hand, that 
our sensations are like to the qualities of body, or on the 
other, that God hath given us one faculty to deceive us, 
and another to detect the cheat. 

We desire, therefore, with pleasure^ to do justice to 
the doctrine of Locke, and other modern philosophers^ 
with regard to colour, and other secondary qualities, and 
to ascribe to it its due merit, while we beg leave to cen- 
sure the language in which they have expressed their 
doctrine. When they had explained and established tho 
distinction between the appearance which colour makes 
to the eye, and the modification of the coloured body, 
which, by the laws of nature^ causes that appearance ; 
the question was, whether to give the name of colour to 
the cause, or to the effect ? By giving it, as they have 
done, to the effect, they set philosophy apparently in op- 
position to common sense^ and expose it to the ridicule of 
the vulgar. But had they given the name of colour to 
the eause, as they ought to have dime, they must then 
have affirmed, with the vulgar, that colour is a quality 
of bodies ; and that there b neither colour, nor any thing 
like it, in the mind. Their language, as well as their 
ientimeiitsy would have beeq perfectly i^eeable to the 
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oommon apprehensions of mankind, and true philosophy^ 
\¥Ould have joined bands vfiih common sense. As Locke 
vas no enemy to common sense, it may be presumed, that, 
in this instanee, as in some others, he was seduced by 
some received hypothesis : and, that this was actually ibm 
ease, will appear in the following section. 



SECTION VI. 

THAT NONE OF OUA SENSATIONS ARE RESEMBLANCES OF ANT OF THE 
qUAUTIES OF BODIES. 

A SECOND inference is, that although colour is really a 
quality of body, yet it is not represented to the mind by 
an idea or sensation that resembles it ; on the oont^a^y» 
it is suggested by an idea which does not in the least re- 
semble it. And this inference is applicable, not to colour 
only, but to all the qualities of body which we have ex- 
amined. 

It deserves te be remarked, that, in the analysis we 
have hitherto given of th|e operations of the five senses, 
and of the qualities of bodies diseovered by them, no in- 
stance hath occurred, either of any sensation which resem- 
bles any quality of body, or of any quality of body whose 
image <ir resemblance is conveyed to the mind by means 
of the senses. 

There is no phenomenon in nature more unaccountable, 
than the intercourse that is carried on between the mind 
and the external world : there is no phenomenon which 
philosophical spirits have shown greater avidity to pry 
into and to resolve. It is agreed by all, that this inter- 
course is carried on by means of the senses ; and this 
satisfies the vulgar curiosity, but not the philosophic. 
Philosophers must have some system, some hypothesis, 
that shews the manner in which our senses make us ac- 
quainted with external things. All the fertility of hu- 
man invention seems to have produced only one hypothe- 
sis for this purpose, which thcKfore hath been universal- 
ly received : and that is^ that the miqd^ like a mirror^ 
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receires the images of things from vrithout, b; means of 
the senses : so that their use must be to eonvey these im- 
ages into the mind* , 

Whether to these images of external things in the mind, 
ve give the name of seninble farms or sensihle sfeetes, 
>¥iih the Peripatetics, or the name of ideas of sensation, 
vith Locke; or whether, with later philosophers^ we 
distinguish sensationSf which are immediately conveyed 
by the senses, from ideas of sensation, which are faint 
copies of our seneations retained in the memory and im- 
agination ; these are only difierenees about words. The 
hypothesis I hare mentioned is common to all these dif- 
ferent systems. 

The necessary and allowed consequence of this hypoth- 
esis Uf that no material thing, nor any quality of mate- 
rial things, can be conceived by us or made an object of 
thought, until its image is conveyed to the mind by means 
of the senses. We shall examine this hypothesis partic- 
ularly afterward, and at this time only observe, that, in 
consequence of it, one would naturally expect, that to 
every quality and attribute of body we know or can con- 
ceive, there should be a sensation corresponding, which 
is the image and resemblance of that quality ; and that 
the sensations which have no similitude or resemblance 
to body, or to any of its qualities, should give us no con- 
ception of a material world, or of any thing belonging to 
it. These things might be expected as the natural con- 
sequences of the hypothesis we have mentioned. 

Now we have considered, in this and the preceding 
chapters, extension, figure, solidity, motion, hardness, 
roughness, as well as colour, heat and cold, sound, taste, 
and sroelL We have endeavoured to shew, that our na- 
ture and constitution lead us to conceive these as quali-' 
ties of body, as all mankind have always conceived them 
to be. We have likewise examined, with great atten- 
tion, the various sensations we have by means of tho five 
senses, and are not able to find among them all, one sin- 
gle image of body, ar of any of its qusdit«es« From 
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ivkeooe th^n eome those images cif body and of its qaal- 
ities into the mind ? Let philosophers i^solve this ques- 
tion. All I can say is» that they eome not by the senses. 
I am sore that by proper attention and eare I may know 
my sensations^ and be able to affirm with eertainty what 
they resembie, and ilrhat they do not resemble. I ha^e 
examined tbemone by one» and eompared them with mat- 
ter and its qnalities ; and I eannot And one of them that 
eonfesses a resembling feature. 

A tmth so evident as this» that our sensations are not 
images of matter^ or of any of its qualities^ ought not to 
yield to a hypothesis such as that above mentioned, how- 
ever anoientf or however universally received by philos- 
ophers ; nor ean there be any amicable union between 
the two. This will "appear by some refleetions upon the 
spirit of the ancient and modern philosophy eoneeming 
sensation. 

During the reign of the Peripatetic philosophy, our 
sensations were not minutely or aeeurately examined. 
The attention of philosophers, as well as of the vulgar^ 
"was turned to the things signified by them : therefore, in 
eonsequenoe of the common hypothesis, it was taken for 
granted, that all the sendations we have from external 
things, are the forms or images of these external things. 
And thus the truth we have mentioned, yielded entirely 
to the hypothesis, and was altogether suppressed by it. 

Des Cartes gave a noble example of turning our atten- 
tion inward, and scrutinizing our sensations, and this ex- . 
dmple hath been very worthily followed by modem phi- 
losophers, particularly by M alebranche, Locke, Berke- 
ley, and Hume. The effect of this scrutiny hath been 
a gradual discovery of the truth above mentioned) to 
wit, the disstmilitode between the sensations of our 
winds, dnd the qnnKties or attributes of an insentient 
inert siAstmice, such as we 'conceive matter to be. Bat 
this vahiabte and useful discovery, in its difibrent stages^ 
ImUIi stfllbeen unhappily unil)ed to the: ancient hypothe* 
9m ^ mai, from this inavspii^tts mwleli bf opinioiis, so m^^ 
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monsters of paradox and skeptieism with wbieh the mod-' 
era philosophy is too justly ehargeahle* 

Loeke saw clearly, and proved itioontestably» that the 
sensatioQs we have by taste^ smell* and h^uingi as well 
as the sensations of colour* heat and cold* are not resem- 
blances of any thing in bodies; and in this he agrees with 
Des Cartes and M alebranohe. Joitiiog this opinion with 
the hypothesis, it foUows necessarily, that three saases 
of the five are cut off from giving us any intelligence of 
the material world, as being altogether inept for that 
office. Smelly and taste, and sound, as well as well as- 
colour and heat, can have no more relation to body» than! 
anger or gratitude ; nor ought the former to be ealled 
qualities of body, whether primary or secondary, any 
more than the latter. For it was natural and <4>vious to 
argue thus from that hypothesis : if heat, and colour, and 
sound, are real qualities of body, the sensations, by which 
we perceive them, must be resemblances of those quali- 
ties : but these sensations are not resemblances i there- 
fore those are not real qualities of liody* 

We see then, that Locke, having found that the ideas 
of secondary qualities are no resemblances, was compelled, 
by a hypothesis common to all philosophers, to deny that- 
they are real qualities of body. It is more difficult to 
assign a reason, why, after this, he should call them 9€t* 
ondary quaUtks ; for this namci if 1 mistake nbt, was of 
his invention. Surely be did not mean that they were 
secondary qualiths of the mind ; smd I do not see with 
what propriety, or even by what tolerable Ucense, h« 
could call them seeoadary qualities of body* after finding 
that they were no qualities of body at ail. In this, her 
seems to have sacrificed to <^ominon senses and to have 
been 1^ by her authority, even in opposition to his hypoth* 
esis. The same sovereign iiMstress of our opinions that; 
led this philosopher to call those things secondary qnaM- 
ties of bo^yt which, aceording to his principles aad rea* 
soQiiigs, w»re jao qaeMtias ofbod}^ at allt bath M» not thet 
vulgar of all ages only, but philosophers also, and even 
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the diseiples of Loeket to believe them to be real qualities 
of body : she hath led them to investigate, by experiments^ 
the nature of eolour» and sound* and heatyin bodies. Nor 
hath this investigation been fruitless^ as it must have been, 
if there had been no sueh thing in bodies: on the con- 
trary, it bath produced very noble and useful discoveries, 
irhieh make a very considerable part of natural philoso- 
phy. If then natural philosophy be not a dream, there 
if something in bodies, which we call eolourf and heaU 
and sauniL And if this be so, the hypothesis from which 
the contrary is concluded must be false : for the argu- 
ment, leading to a false conclusion, recoils against the 
hypothesis from which it was drawn, and thus directs its 
jforee backward. If the qualities of body were known to 
us only by sensations that resemble them, then colour, 
and sound, and heat, could be no qualities of body ; but 
these are real qualities of bod j ; and therefore the qual- 
ities of body are not known only by means of sensations 
that resemble them. 

But to proceed : what Locke had proved with regard 
to the sensations we have by smell, taste and hearing, 
bishop Berkeley proved no less unanswerably with re- 
gard to all our other sensations; to wit, that none of 
them can in the least resemble the qualities of a lifeless 
and insentient being, such as matter is conceived to be. 
Mr. Hume hath confirmed this by his authority and rea- 
soning. This opinion surely looks with a very malign 
aspect upon the old. hypothesis; yet that hypothesis 
hath still been retainecl, and conjoined with it. And 
what a brood of monsters hath this produced. 

The firstborn of this union, and perhaps the most 
harmless, was, that the seoondary qualities of body were 
mere sensations of the mind. To pass by Malebranche's 
notion of seeing all things in the ideas of the divine mind, 
aa a foreigner never naturali^d in this island ; the next 
wus 'Berkeley's system, that extension, and figure, and 
hardness and motion ; that land, and sea, and houses, 
and our own bodies, as well as those of our wives^ 
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and childreii» and friends, are nothing but ideas of tbe 
mind ; and that there is nothing existing in nature, but 
minds and ideas. 

The progeny that followed, is still more frightful; so 
that it is surprising, that one could be found who had the 
courage to aet the midwife* to rear it up, and to usher it 
into the world. No causes nor efiects ; no substaneest 
material or spiritual ; no evidence even in mathematied 
demonstration; no liberty nor active power; nothing 
existing in nature, but impressions and ideas following 
each oth^r, without time, place, or subject. Surely no 
age ever produced such a system of opinions* justly de- 
duced with great acuteness, perspicuity, and elegance, 
from a principle universally received. The hypothesis 
we have mentioned, is the father of them all. The dis- 
similitude of our sensations and feelings to external things^ 
is the innocent mother of most of them. 

As it happens sometimes in an arithmetical operation^ 
that two errors balance one another, so that the conclu- 
sion is little or nothing affected by them ; but when one 
of them is corrected, and the other left, we are led farther 
from the truth, than by both together: so it seem^ to 
have happened in the Peripatetic philosophy of sensatioaf 
compared with the modern. The Peripatetics adopted 
two errors ; but the last served as a corrective to the firsts 
and rendered it mild and gentle ; so that their system 
had no tendency to skepticism. The moderns have re- 
tained the first of those errors, but have gradually de- 
tected and eorreeted the last. The consequence hath 
been, that the light we have struck out hath created dark- 
ness, and skepticism hath advanced hand in hand with 
knowledge, spreading its melancholy gloom first over the 
material world, and at last over the whole face of nature* 
Such a phenomenon as this, is apt to stagger even. the 
lovers of light and knowledge, while its cause is latent; 
but when that is detected, it may give hopes, that this 
darkness shall not be everlasting, but that it shall be suo- 
oeeded by a more permanent light. 
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SECTION VII. 
OF VISIBLE TIOUR£ AND KXTEirSION. 

AiiTHouGH there is dp resemblaneef Dor» as far as if e 
knowt any necessary conDection, between that quality in 
a body ivhich we eall its colour^ and the appearanee which 
that colour makes to the eye ; it is quite otherwise with 
regard to its figure and magnitude. There is certainly 
a resemblanee* and a noeessary connection* between the 
visible figure and magnitude of a body, and its real fig- 
ure and magnitude ; no man can give a reason why a 
scarlet ioolour affects the eye in the manner it does ; no 
man can be sure that it affects his eye in the same man- 
Bcras it afl^ts the eye of another* and that it has the 
same appearance to him as it has to another man ; ^ut' 
we oan assign a reason why a circle placed obliquely to 
the eycy should appear in the form of an ellipse. The 
vjsibie figure, magnitude, and position» may, by mathe- 
matical reasoning, be deduced from the retd ; and it may 
be ^demonstrated, that every eye that sees distinctly and 
perfectly, must, in the same situation* see it under this 
form, and no other. Nay, we may venture to affirm, that 
a man born blind, if he were instructed in mathematics, 
would be able to determine the visible figure of a body, 
when its real figure, distance, and position, are given. Dr. 
Saunderson understood the projection of the sphere, and 
perspective. Now, I require no more knowledge in a 
blind man, in order to his being able to determine the vis- 
ible figure of bodies, than that he can project the outline 
of a given body, upon the surface of a hollow sphere, 
TfthMUd centre is in the eye. This projection is the visible 
igure he wants ; for it is the same figure with that which 
is projected upon the tunica retina in vision. 

A blind man can conceive lines drawn from every point 
oftibieobjeetto the centre of the eye^ making angles* 
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fire CAn eoneeiye, that the length of the ohjeet urill appear 
greater or less in proportion to (be angle which it sub- 
tends at the eye ; and that, in like manner, the breadth, 
iind in general the distance of any one (mint of the object 
from any other pointt will appear greater or less, in pro- 
poftioii to the angles whieh those distances subtend. He 
ean easily be made to conceive, that the visible appear- 
ance has no thiekness, any more than a projection of the 
sphere, or a perspective draught. He may be informed, 
ihat the eye, until it is aided by experience, does not rep- 
resent one object as nearer or more remote than another. 
Indeed he would probably conjecture this of himself, and 
be apt to think, that the rays of light must make the 
same impression upon the eye, whether they come from 
a greater or less distance. 

These are all the principles which we suppose our 
blind mathematician to have ; and these he may certain- 
ly acquire by information and reflection. It is no less 
eertain, that from these principles, having given (he real 
figure and magnitude of a body, and its position and dis- 
tance with regard to the eye, he can find out its visible 
figure and magnitude. He can demofistrate in general, 
from these principles, that the visible figure of all bodies 
will be the same with that of their projection upon the 
surface of a hollow sphere, when the eye is placed in the 
centre. And he can demonstrate, that their visible mag- 
nitude will be greater or less, according as their projec- 
tion occupies a greater or less part of the surface of this 
sphere- 
To set this matter in another light, let us distinguish 
betwixt the position of objects with regard to the eye, 
and their distance from it. Objects that lie in the same 
right line drawn from the centre of the eye, have the same 
position, however different their distances from the eye may 
be : but objects which lie in different right Unes drawn 
from the eye^s centre, have a different position ; and this 
df flferenoe of position is greater or less, in proportion to the 
angle made at the eye by the right lines mentioned. Hav« 
vol, I, 86 n ] 
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ing thiHdefiaed what we mean b^ the po&iiip^ of objeet^ 
with regard to the ejet it is e?iclent9 (bat as fhe Deal fig- 
ure of a body consists in the situation of its leveral par|:p 
with regard to one another, so its visible figifre cgasis^ 
in the position of its several parts with regard to the c^^e ; 
and as he that hath a distinct conception of Ibe sitiu^ioB 
of the parts of the body with regai^ to one anotbert must 
have a distinct conception of its real figure ; so l|ie tbiit 
conceives distinctly the position of its several parts with 
regard to the eye* must have a distinct conception of i(f 
visibie figure. Now* there is nothing surely to hinder a 
blind man from conceiving the positiop of the several parts 
of a body with regard to the eye, any more than from cop* 
ceiving their situation with regard to ooe another ; and 
therefore I conclude, tliat a blind man may atta^ip a (jiistinc^ 
eoooeption of the visible figure of bodies* 

Although we think the arguments that hav^ beep of- 
fered are sufficient to prove, that a blind man ms^ con- 
eeive the visible exten9ion and figure of bodies; yet, in 
order to remove some prejudices, against tbi^ truth, H 
yiiW be of use to compare the notify which a bU^d math- 
ematician might form to himself of visible figure, witli 
that which is presented to the eye in vision, and to ob- 
serve wherein they difier. 

First, visible figure is never presented to the eye bat 
in conjunction with colour ; and altbpugh there be no con- 
nection between them from the nature of the things, yet, 
having so invariably kept company together, we are hard- 
ly able to disjoin them even in our imagination. What 
ipightily increases this difficulty is, that we have never 
been accustomed to make visible figure an objei^t of 
thought. It is only used as a sign^ and, having served 
this purpose, passes away, without leaving a trace behind. 
The drawer or designer, whose business it is to bunt this 
fugitive form, and to take a copy of it, finds how difilcvK 
bis task is, after many years labour and praetice* Slip- 
py ! if at last he can acquire the art of arresting it in ki» 
imagination^ until he can d^eate it. For then it is 
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evident, that he must be able to draw as accurately from 
the life as from a copy. But how few of the professed 
masters of designing are ever able to arrive at this degree 
of perfection ! It is no wonder, then, that we should find 
so great difllculty in conceiving this form apart from its 
constant associate, when it is so difficult to conceive it all« 
But our blind man's notion of visible figure will not be 
associated with colour, of which he hath no conception; 
but it will perhaps be associated with hardness or smooth- 
ness, with which be is acquainted by touch. These dif- 
ferent associations are apt to impose upon us, and to make 
things seem difierent, which in reality are the same. 

Secondly, the blind man forms the notion of visible 
figure to himself, by thought, and by mathematical rea- 
soning from principles ; whereas the man that sees has it 
presented to his eye at once, without any labour, without 
any reasoning, by a kind of inspiradon. A man may form 
. to himself the notion of a parabola, or a cycloid, from the 
mathematical definition of those figures, although he had 
never seen them drawn or delineated. Another, who 
knows nothing of the mathemalical definition of the fig- 
ures, may see them delineated on paper, or feel them cut 
out in wood. Each may have a distinct conception of the 
figures, one by mathematical reasoning, the other by 
sen^e. Now, the blind man forms his notion of visible 
figure in the same manner as the first of these formed 
his notion of a parabola or a cycloid, which he never saw* 

Thirdly, visible figure leads the man that sees, direct- 
ly to the conception of the real figure, of which it is a 
sign. But the blind man's thoughts move in a contrary 
direction. For he must first know the real figure, dis* 
tance, and situation, of the body, and from thence he 
slowly traces out the visible figure by mathematical rea- 
soning. Nor does his nature lead him to conceive this 
yisible figure as a sign; it is a creature of his own reason 
and imagination. 
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sECTioK vm. 

SOME qUERIES CONCEBmNG VXSIBU& FIGURE ANSWEBEH. 

It may be askedt what kind of thing is this visible fig* 
Hre ? Is It a sensation, or an idea ? If it is an idea» from what 
^nsation is it copied ? These questions may seem trivia! or 
impertinent i o one who does not know, that there is a tribu- 
nal of inquisition ereeted by certain modern philosophers, 
before which every tiling in nature, must answer. The ar- 
ticles of inqiii^ilion are few indeed, but very dreadful in 
their consequences. They are only these ; Is the prisoner 
an impression or an idea P If an idea, from what impression 
copied? Now, if it appears that the prisoner is neither an 
impression, nor an idea copied from some impression iih- 
mediately, without being allowed to offer any thing in 
arrest of Judgment, he is sentenced to pass out pf exist- 
ence, and to be, in all time to come, an empty unmeaning 
sound, or the ghost of a departed entiiy. 

Before this dreadful tribunaU cause and effect, time 
s^nd place, matter and spirit, have been tried and cast : 
how then shall such a poor flimsy form as visible figure 
stand before it ? It must even plead guilty, and confess 
that it is neither an impression nor an idcja. For, alas I 
it 13 notorious, that it is extended in length and breadth ; 
it may be long or short, broad or narrow, triangular, 
quadrangular, or circular: and therefore, unless ideas 
and impressions are extended and figured, it cannpt be- 
long to that category. 

If it should still be asked, to what category of beings 
does visible figure then belong? I can only, in answer, 
give some tokens, by which those who are better ac^ 
quainted with the categories, may chance to find its place. 
It is, as we have said, the position of the several parts of 
a figured body, with regard to the eye. The different posi- 
tions of tlie several parts of the body with regard to the 
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eye, \vheii put togeiliery make a real figure, whieh is truly 
extended in the length and breadth, and \%hich represents 
a figure that is extended in length, breadth, and thickness. 
In like manner, a projeetion of the sphere is a real fig- 
ure, and hath length and breadth, but represents the 
sphere, which hath three dimensions. A projeetion of 
the sphere, or a perspective view of a palace, is a repre- 
sentative in the very same sense as vihible figure is, and 
wherever they have their lodgings in the categories, this 
will be found to dwell next door to them. 

It may further be asked, whether there be any sensa- 
tion proper to visible figure, by which it is suggested in 
vision ? Or by what means it is presented to the mind 7 
This is a question of some importance, in order to our 
having a distinct notion of the faculty of seeing : and to 
give all the light to it we can, it is necessary to compare 
this sense with other senses, and. to make some supposi- 
tions, by which we may be enabled to distinguish things 
that are apt to be confounded, although they are totally 
diSerent. 

There are three of our senses which give us intelligence 
of things at a distance : smell, hearing, and sight. In 
smelling, and in hearing, we have a sensation or impres- 
sion upon the mind, which, by our constitution, we con- 
ceive to be a sign of something external : but the posi- 
tion of this external thing, with regard to the organ of 
sense, is not presented to the mind along with the sensa- 
tion. When I hear the sound of a coach, I could not, 
previous to experience, determine whether the sounding 
body was above or below, to the right hand or to the left. 
So that the sensation suggests to me some external ob- 
ject as the cause or occasion of it ; but it suggests not the 
position of that object, whether it lies in this direction or in 
that. The same thing may be said with regard to smell* 
ing. But the case is quite diSerent with regard to see- 
ing. When I see an object, the appearance which the 
colour of it makes, may be called the smsaiiotif which 
suggests to me some external thing as its cause ; but it 
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suggests Hke\risc the indivMual direction and position of 
this cause with regart to the eye. I know it is precisely 
in suofa a direction, and in no other. At the same time, 
I am not conscious of any thing that can be caHed sensa- 
ff^m« but the sensation of colour. I'be position of the 
coloured thing is no sensation, but it is by the laws of 
my constitution presented to the mind along with the 
ooiour, without any additional sensation. 

Let us suppose» that the eye were so constituted, thaf 
the rays coming f^m any one point of the object were not, 
89 they are in our eyes, collected in one point of the re^ 
fma, but diffused over the whole : it is evident to those 
who under'stand the structure of the eye, that such an 
eye as we have supposed, would shew the colour of a body 
as our eyes do, but that it would neither shew figure nor 
position. The operation of such an eye would be pre- 
eisely similar to that of hearing and smell ; it wodld give 
no perception of figure or extension, but merely of colour. 
Nor is the supposition we have made altogether imagin- 
ary : for it is nearly the case of most people who have 
cataracts, whose crystalline, as' Mr. Cheseldon observes, 
does not altogether exclude the rays of light, but diffuses 
them over the retina, so that such persons see things as 
one does through a glass of broken jelly ; they perceive 
the eoloufr, but nothing of the figure or magnitude of 
objects. 

Again, if we should suppose, that smell and sound'were 
conveyed in right lines from the objects, and that every 
sensatioii of hearing and smeir suggested the precise di- 
rection or position of its object ; in this case the opera- 
tions of bearing and smelling would be similar to that of 
seeing : we should smell and hear the figure of objects, 
in the same sense as now we see it ; and every smell and 
sound would be associated with some figui*e in the iniag- 
ination, as colour is in our present state. 

We have reason to believe, that the rays of light ms^ke 
tiome impression upon the retind; but we are not'cbn- 
-^oiouB of this impressioo ; nor bate anatomists brlphUos- 
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^gk(m9 h^n ^bte t^ diseo^rer ih^ Q^tune aod e&ets of it; 
wb^tli^ it {urodiic^s s^ yjlH'atifiii in ih» nerv?, or the mor 
tiDH 9C miifi mWUi ftiiid qwtsiipiid i^ tb« secve, or ^oouh- 
thing (liflTerent from eitherf to ivhi^h w« e^PQOt givies 
nawe* Wb^tover it m ive shf^U call it the moterial im- 
ffe^mns rem^nib^i'iog c^refu%r that; it is oot an ivt- 
j^rjQl^i^fi upon this «(iin4f biit u^on the body ; and that it 
is no seasatipn^ a^cu* c£^n resBRibl^ ^nsatioya^ any inoro 
than figure or motion can resemble. jthi^Ugbt* Now^ tfaia 
inater^al iuKpression, xi^^de upon a partioulav fioiat of the 
rctim^ by the laws of o^r.^onstUuti^Df s«iggoata Iwo thiols 
to the mind. naroely» tlie eol9Uf» and tbe poskion of soma 
^i:terr\^I object. No mm i^a^ gir^ a r»aaaa» vrhy tka 
^me material imjMi'ps^ioil might «^at haT^ aiiggeatad ftouad# 
or sm^elly or either of tl^jasft, aJiong with the position of tba 
objiect. That it ^bould svgsest cojloqr aadi pasUiPii^ aa4 
nothing else, ve can resolve only iia oar constitution^ as 
the will of oMr Make?* And sinaa ihaaa is no neoaseai^ 
o^ffAeQtioa between thesie two things sug^p^^ted by Ihii 
material imj^ressijoiit it might> if it had so pliHisoA ant 
Creator, have sugg^att^d one of tham iKithont ibe otheti 
Let ns 9up|ips^» tbarefora* siaoe it pftmly appeadrs ta. be 
pos^ible^ that, our eyjes bad been so fcajiied>.aat0.fiagge8t tm 
us the positioa of the object, withoiiit snggestiiig eddwy 
or any #tfaer quality: what is the coB^queoae of this 
siipp03itioa? It is eviifently this, that the person* endued 
VKith such an eye, would perceive th£ wibia flg^ira o0 
bo^aa* without having any sea^ation or imtHiession madn^ 
upon bis miod* The figure h^ pereei^res is. altogether ex* 
ternal; andth^nefore cannot ha Qalladan^iiBpnession upoa> 
the tnind* without the grossest abuse of language. If i^ 
should be said* that it is impossiUe ta perceive a %ui!ie# 
unless there be some impression of it upon the mindt; I* 
beg leave not to admit the impossibility of th|s, without 
some proof: and I can find none. Neither can I conoeiva' 
what is me^nt by an iiapressioa of figure upon the miad. 
I ean aoneeiviC au impressioa.of %ar» upon iva;c» ov mpoui 
aiiy b94y that ia fiit to raoaiy^ it $ but aa imfiraMiaii of ife 
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upon the mind, is to me quite unintelligible $ and althongli 
I Arm the moU dislinct eonoeplion of the flgurey I can- 
not, upon the striotett examination^ find any improislon 
of it upon my mind. 

If we suppose, last of all, that the eje hath the power 
restored of perceiving colour, 1 apprehend that it wilt he 
allowed, that now it perceives figure in the verj same 
manner as before, with this difference only, that colour is 
always joined with it. 

In answer, therefore, to the question proposed, there 
seemd to be no sensation that is appropriated to visible 
figure, or whose office it is to suggest it. It seems to be 
snggested immediately by the iiiaterial impression upon 
the organ, of which we are not conscious : and why may 
not a material impression upon the retina suggest visible 
figure, as well as the material impression made upon the 
hand, when we grasp a ball, suggests real figure ? In the 
one case, one and the same material impression suggests 
both colour and visible figure ; and in the other case, one 
and the same material impression suggests hardness, heat^ 
or eold, and real figure, all at the same time. 

We shall conclude this section with another question 
npon this subject. Since the visible figure of bodies is a 
leal and external object to the eye, as their tangible fig- 
ure is to the touch ; it may be asked, whence arises the 
difficulty of attending to the firsts and the facility of at- 
tending to the last ? It is certain, that the first is more 
frequently presented to the eye, than the last is to the 
touch ; the first is as distinct and determinate an object 
as the last, and seems in its own nature as proper for 
speculation. Yet so little hath it been attended to, that- 
it never had a name in any language, until bishop Berke- 
ley gave it that which we have used after his example^ 
to distinguish it from the figure which is the object of 
touch. 

The difliculty of attending to the visible figure of bodies, 
and making it an tibjeet of thought, appears so similar 
to that which we find in attending to our sensations^ that 
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both have probably like causes. Nature intended the vis- 
ible figure as a sign of the tangible figure and situation 
of bodies, and hath taught us by a kind of instinct to put 
it always to this use. Hence it happens, that the mind 
passes over it with a rapid motion, to attend to the thing9 
signified by it. It is as unnatural to the mind to stop at 
the visible figure, and attend to it, as it is to a spherical 
body to stop upon an inclined plane. There is an inward 
principle, which constantly carries it forward^ and which 
cannot be overcome but by a contrary force. 

There are other external things which nature intended 
for signs ; and we find this common to them all, that the 
^mind is disposed to overlook them, and to attend only to 
the things signified by them. Thus there are certain 
modifications of the human face, which are natural signs 
of the present disposition of the mind. Every man un-p 
derstands the meaning of these signs, but not one of a 
hundred ever attended to the signs themselves, or know9 
any thing about them. Hence you may find many an ex- 
cellent practical physiognomist, who knows nothing of 
the proportions of a face, nor can delineate or describo 
the expression of any one passion. 

An excellent painter or statuary can tell, not only what 
are the proportions of a good face, but what changes 
eveiy passion makes in it. This, however, .is one of the 
chief mysteries of his art, to the acquisition of which, Jq'* 
finite labour and attention, as well as a happy genius, are 
required. But when he puts his art in pn^ctice* aqd hap« 
pily expresses a passion by its proper signs, every one un» 
derstands the meaning of these signs, without art, and 
without reflection. 

What has been said of paintings might easily be ap-r 
plied to all the fine arts. The difficulty in them all eon-* 
sists io knowing and attending to those natural signs 
thereof every man understands the meaning. 

We pass from the sign to the thing signified, with ea8e» 
and by natural impulse ^ bat to go backward from lb« 

vox. I. 37 n ] 
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thing signified to the sign^ is a work of labour and diA- 
eoltjr. Visible figure, therefore, being intended by nature 
to be a sign, we pass on immediatelj to the thing signi- 
fie<], and eannot easily return to give any attention to tba 
sign. 

Nothing shews more elearly our indisposition to attend 
to visible figure and visible extension than this, that al- 
though mathematical reasoning is no less applieable to 
them, than to tangible figure and extension, yet they have 
entirely escaped the notice of mathematicians. While that 
figure and that extension which are objects of touch, have 
Ibeen tortured ten thousand ways for twenty centuries, and 
a very noble system of science has been drawn out of 
them ; not a single proposition do we find with regard to 
the figure and extension which are the immediate objects 
of sight. 

When the geometrician draws a diagram with the 
most perfect accuracy ; when he keeps his eye fixed upon 
it, while he goes through a long process of reasonings and 
demonstrates the relations of the several parts of his fig- 
ure ; he does not consider, that the visible figure present- 
ed to his eye* is only the representative of a tangible fig- 
ure, upon which all his attention is fixed ; he does not 
eonsider that these two figures have really different prop- 
erties ; and that what he demonstrates to be true of the 
one, is not true of the other. - 

This perhaps will seem so great a paradox, even to 
mathematicians, as to require demonstration before it can 
be believed. Nor is the demonstration at all difficult, if 
the reader will have patience to enter but a little into the 
mathematical consideration of visible figuroi which we 
shall caU the geometry of visibUi. 
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OF TH£ GEOMETRY 07 YISIBLBS. 

In this geometryy the definitions of a point ; of a Unet 
vfaether straight or curTe ; of an aogloy Mrhether aeitte^ 
or right, or obtuse; and of a eirele» are the same as in 
eommon geometry. The matliematical reader will easily 
enter into the whole mystery of this geometry, if he at- 
tends duly to these few evident principles. 

!• Supposing the eye plaeed in the centre of a spliere, 
every great eirele of the sphere will have the same ap- 
pearanee to the eye as if it was a straight line. For the 
eurvatnre of the eirele being turned directly toward the 
eyCf is not pereeived by it. And for the same reason « any 
line which is drawn in the plane of a great circle of the 
sphere, whether it be in reality straight or curve, will 
appear straight to the eye. 2. Every visible right line 
will appear to eoincide with some great circle of the 
sphere; and the eircumference of that great circle, 
even when it is produced until it returns into itself, will 
appear to be a continuation of the sau^e visible right line, 
all the parts of it being visibly in directum. For the eye^ 
perceiving only the position of objects with regard to it- 
self, and not their distance, will see those points in the 
same visible plaee which have the same position with re- 
gard to the eye, how different soever their distances from 
it may be. Now, since a plane passing through the eye 
and a given visible right line, will be the plane of ^me 
great circle of the sphere, every point of the visible right 
line will have the same position as some point of the great 
eirele ; therefore they will both have the same visible 
place, and coincide to the eye : and tlie whole circumfer- 
ence of the great circle continued even until it returns 
into itself, will a^ear to be a continuation of the same 
visible right line. 
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|{ence U follows : 

S. That every visible right line, wlien it is continued 
tn directum, as far as it may be continued, will be repre- 
sented by a i^reat circle of a sphere, in whose centre the 
eye is placed. It follows, 

4. That the visible angle comprehended under two visi- 
ble right lines, is equal to the spherical angle compre- 
bended under the two great circles which are the repre* 
Bentatives of these visible lines. For since the visible 
lines appear to coincide with the great circles, the visible 
angle comprehended under the former, must be equal to 
the visible angle comprebetaded under the latter. But the 
visible angle comprehended under the two great circles, 
when seen fi*om the centre, is of the same maguitude with 
the spherical angle which they really coiitprebend, as 
mathematicians know ; thei*efore the visible angle made 
by any two visible lines, is equal to the sphencal angle 
made by the two great circles of the sphere which are 
their repi*esetttatives. 

5. Hetiee it is evident, that every visible right-lined 
triauglci will coincide in all its parts with some spherical 
triangle. The sides of the one will appear equal to the 
sides of the other^ and the angles of the one to the angles 
of the other, each to each ; and thei'efore the whole of the 
one triangle will appear equal to the whole of the other. 
In a woi*d, to the eye they will be one and the same, and 
have the same mathematical properties. The properties 
therefore of visible right-lined triangles, are not the same 
with the properties of plain triangles, but are the same 
with those of spherical triangles. 

6. Every lesser circle of the sphere;, will appear a cir- 
€le to the eye, placed, as we have supposed all along, in 
the centre of the sphere. And, on the other hand, every 
visible circle will appear to coincide with some lesser 
circle of the sphere. 

7. Moreover, the whole surface of the sphere will rep- 
resent the whole of visible space : for since every visible 
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point coincides With some point of the surface of the 
sphere, andjjms the same visible plaee^ it follows, that all 
the pSLvU of the spherical surface taken together^ viil 
represent all possible visible places, that is, the whole of 
visible space. And from this it follows, in the last placCf 

8. That every visible figure will be represented by that 
part of the surface of the sphere, on which it might be 
projected, the eye being in the centre. And every such 
visiMe figure will bear the same ratio to the whole of 
visible space, as the part of the spherical surface which 
represents it, bears to the whole spherical surface* 

The mathematical reader, I hope, will enter into these 
principles with perfect facility, and will as easily perceive^ 
that the following propositions with regard to visible fig- 
ure and space, which we ofier only as a specimen^ may be 
mathematically demonstrated from them^ and are not 
less true nor less evident than the propositions of Euclid, 
with regard to tangible figures. 

Prop. 1. Every right line being produced, will at la&t 
return into itself. 

2. A right line returning into itself, is the longest pos- 
sible right line ; and all other right lines bear a finite 
ratio to it. 

3* A right line returning into itself, divides the whole 
of visible space into two equal parts, which will both be 
comprehended under this right line. 

4>. The whole of visible space bears a finite ratio to any 
part of it. 

5. Any two right lines being produced, will meet in twe 
points, and mutually bisect each other. 

6. If two lines be parallel, that is, every where equally 
distant from each other, they cannot both be straight. 

7. Any right line being given, a point may be found, 
which is at the same distance from all the points of tbo 
given right line. 

8. A circle may be parallel to a right line, that is, may 
be equally distant from it in all its parts. 

9. Right-lined triangles that are similar, are also equal. 
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10. Of everj right-lined triugle, the three angles takeil 
together* are greater than two right angles. 

11. 'llie angles of a right*lined f riangk, may all be 
right angles, or all obtuse angles. 

12. Unequal oiroles are not as the squares of their di- 
ameters, nor are tht^ir eireumferences in tlm ratio of 
their diameters* 

This small specimen of the geometry of visibles, is in* 
tended to lead the reader to a clear and diHtinet eoneep- 
tiottf of the the figore and extension which is presented to 
the mind by yision ; and to demonstrate the truth of what 
we have affirmed above, namely, that those figures and 
that extension which are the immediate objects of sight, 
are not the figures and the extension about which com- 
mon geometry is employed ; that the geometrician, while 
he looks at his diagram, and demonstrates a proposition, 
hath a figure presented to his eye, which is only a sign 
and representative of a tangible figure ; that he gives not 
the least attention to the first, but attends only to the 
last ; and that these two figures have diflerent proper- 
ties, so that what he demonstrates of the one; is not true 
9t the other. 

It deserves, however, to be remarked, that as a small 
part of a spherical surfhce diflfers not sensibly from a plain 
surface; so a small part of visible extension diflcrs very 
little from that extension in length and breadth, which is 
the object of touch. And it is likewise to be observed, 
that the human eye is so formed, that an object which is 
aeen distinctly and at one view, can occupy but a small 
part of visible space : for we never see distinctly what is 
at a eonstderable distance from the axis of the eye ; and 
therefore, when we would see a large object at one view, 
the eye must be at so great a distance, that the object oc- 
teapies but a small part of Tisible space. From these 
two observations, it follows, that plain figures which are 
seen at one view, when their planes are not oblique, but 
direct to the eyo, differ little from the visible figures 
whMi they present to the ^e« The several lims in the 
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lamgible figure iMTe rery nearly ibe mmte i^mpovtioa to 
each other as in the visible ; and the avgles ,of llie 4mm 
are very neariy, alt^ougfi not strietly and mat'heBuitically, 
equal to those of the other. AUhengh therefore we haf9 
&tifid many instances of natural 8%as wfaieh have no«i- 
miKittiie to the things s^ni&ed, this is wot tte ease ^wkli 
regard to visible 1igiire« It hath in all oases such a riniL 
4<i}de to the thing signified by it« as a plan or profile liailh 
tojthat which it refn^sents ; and in senif^ ea«es tiie Mgn 
•and thing signified bave to all sense the saaie ^ore and 
the same proport^ns. If we could "find a being endued 
with Sight only, without any otber external seose« and 
^capable of reflecting and reasoning upon wbat he seety 
4he notions and philosoptiical specniations of •miofa iftieing^ 
might assist us in tlie difficult task of dietii^uifthifig the 
]>erceptions which we have pufrely hy mght, from Aosa 
which derive fhefr origin from «other senses. Let ut 
suppose such a being, and conceivei as weU m we msm, 
what notion he wonld have of nissble olrjeefis, and wh«t 
conclusions he. would dednee fi^im Ibem. We inu8t«ol 
oemeeive him disposed by his eonsflStutfont as we iane, 4# 
•consider the visiUe appearance as a sign •trf' ^somethiqg 
else: it is no sigpi to hitn^ beoaiuse tbere k (solihing sig- 
nified by it ; and therefore we must suppose bim as aineh 
'disposed to attend to the visible figure and estfmsion of 
bodies as we are ^sposed to atlpnd to their tang&te fig^ 
ure and extension. 

If various figures were presented to his wnscit he 
might, without doubt, as -they grow lamiliar, oonspane 
them together, and perceive Whevein th^y agree» and 
wherein they dificr. Be might perceive ^visible olgeets 
to have iengi'h and breadth, but eouM have no notion .«f 
a third dimenNon«any more than we can have of a fouiPth* 
All viRible objects would appear to be terminated by'lineib 
straight or curve ; and dbjects terniioated by the «an» 
visible lines, would occupy the same .plaoe, and flU the 
same part of visible jpaoe. it would^not lie pos8iUe<fiir 
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him to eonoeive oae object to be behind another^ or ono 
to be nearer, another more distant. 

To us» \¥bo conceive three dimensionfly a line may be 
oonceived straight ; or it may be conceived incurvated in 
one dimension, and straight in another | or, lastly, it may 
be incurvated in two dimensions. Suppose a line^ to be 
.drawn upvi^ard and downward, its length makes one di- 
mension, which we shall call upward and downward; 
and there are two dimensions remaining, according to 
which it may be straight or curve. It may be bent 
to the right or to the left ; and if it has no bending 
either to right or left, it is straight in this dimension. 
But supposing it straight in this dimension of right and 
left, there is still another dimension remaining, in which 
it may be curve ; for it may be bent backward or for- 
ward. When we conceive a tangible straight line, we 
exclude curvature in either of these two dimensions : and 
as what is conceived to be excluded, must be conceiv- 
ed, as well as what is conceived to be included, it fol- 
lows, that all the three dimensions enter into our con- 
eeption of a straight line. Its length is one dimension, 
its straightness in two other dimensions is included, or 
curvature in these two dimensions excluded, in the con- 
ception of it. 

The being we haTc supposed, having no conception of 
more than two dimensions, of which the length of a line 
is one, cannot possibly conceive it either straight or curve 
in more than one dimension : so that in this conception of 
a right line, curvature to the right hand or left is excluded ; 
but curvature backward or forward cannot be excluded, 
because he neither hath, nor can have any conception of 
such curvature. Hence we see the reason that a line, 
which is straight to the eye, may return into itself: for 
its being straight to the eye, implies only straightness in 
one dimension ; and a line, which is straight in one di- 
mension, may, notwithstanding, be curve in another di-^ 
mensioUf and so may return into itself. 
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To U89 \vlio conceive tliree dimensions, a surface is that 
which hath lenglh and breadth, excluding thickness: and 
a surface maj be either plain in this third dimension^ or 
it uisky be incurvated : so that the notion of a third di- 
mension enters into our conception ot a surface ; for it is 
only by means of this third dimension, that we can dis- 
tinguisii surfaces into plain and curve surfaces ; and nei- 
ther one nor the other can be conceivedi without conceiv- 
ing a third dimension. 

The being we have supposed having no conception of 
a third dimensioUf his visible figures have length and 
breadth indeed ; but thickness is neither included nor 
excluded, being a thing of which he has no conception. 
And therefore visible figures, although they have length 
and breadth, as surfaces have, yet they are neither plain 
surfaces, nor curve surfaces. For a curve surface implies 
curvature in a third dimension, and a plain surface im- 
plies the want of curvature in a third dimension ; and 
such a being can conceive neither of these, because he 
has no conception of a third dimension. Moreover, al- 
though he hath a distinct conception of the inclination of 
two lines which make an angle, yet he can neither con- 
ceive a plain angJe nor a spherical angle. Even his no- 
tion of a point is somewhat less determined than ours. In 
tlio notion of a point, we exclude length, breadth, and 
thickness ; he excludes length and breadth, but cannot 
either exclude or include thickness, because be bath no 
conception of it. 

Having thus settled the notions which such a being as 
we have supposed might form of mathematical points, 
lines, angles and figures, it is easy to see, that by com- 
paring these together, and reasoning about them, he 
might discover their relations, and form geometrical con- 
clnsions, built upon self-evident principles. He might like* 
wise, without doubt, have the same notion of numbers as we 
have, and forma system of arithmetie. It is not material 
to say in what order he might proceed in such discov- 
eries, or how much time and pains he might employ about 
' vol. J. 38 n 1 
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them ; but what sueh a beingt by reason and iagemiSty^ 
without any materials of sensation but those of sight onljf 
might discover. 

As it is more difficult to attend to a detail of posnfaiH- 
tiesy than of facts eyen of slender authority, I shall beg 
leave to give an extract from the travels of Johannes 
Rudolphus Anepigraphus, a Rosicroeian philosopher, who 
having by deep study of the occult sciences, acquired the 
art of transporting himself to various sublunary regions^ 
and of conversing with various orders of intelligences, hi 
the course of his adventures, became acquainted with aa 
order of beings exactly such as I have supposed. 

How they communicate their sentiments to one anoth* 
er, and by what means he became acquainted with their 
language, and was initiated into their philosophy, as well 
as of many other particulars, which might have gratiled 
the curiosity of his readers, and perhaps added credihH- 
ity to his relation* he hath not thought fit to inform us; 
these being matters proper for adepts only to know. 
His account of their philosophy is as follows : 
** The Idomenians,'' saith he, ^ are many of them very 
ingenious, and much given to contemplation. In arith- 
metic, geometry, metaphysics, and physics, they have 
most elaborate systems. In the two latter, indeed, they 
have had many disputes, carried on with great subtihy, 
and are divided into various sects ; yet in the two former 
there hath been no less unanimity than among the human 
species. Their principles relating to numbers and arith- 
metic, making allowance for their notation, differ in noth- 
ing from ours : but their geometry differs very omisider^ 
ably.'^ 

As our author's account of the geometry of tho Idoraen- 
ians agrees in every thing with the geometry ofvisiUes^ 
of which we have already given a specimen, we slmll 
pass over it« He goes on thus : *' €olonr, ettensioo, and 
figure^ are conceived to be the essential properties of 
body. A very considerable sect maiolains, that ooloarts 
the essence of body. If there had heeq no ooltw^ aaj 
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thejf Ihere had been no perceptioo or sensation. Colour 
is all that vfe perceiTe^ or ean eonceive^ that is peculiar 
to body ; extension and figure being modes common to 
body and to empty space. And if vie should suppose a 
body to be annihilated, colour is the only thing in it 
that can be annihilated ; for its piaccy and consequently 
the figure and extension of that place, must remain, and 
cannot be imagined not to exist« These philosophers hold 
space to be the place of all bodies, immoveable^ and in- 
destructible, ivithout figure, and similar in all its parts, 
incapable of increase or diminution, yet not unmeasurable : 
for every the least part of space bears a finite ratio to the 
whole. So that with them the whole extent of space is 
the common and natural measure of every thing that hath 
length and breadth, and the magnitude of every body and 
of every figure is expressed by its being such a part of 
the universe. In like manner, the common and natural 
measure of length, is an infinite right line, which, as 
hath been before observed, returns into itself, and hath 
DO limits, but bears a finite ratio to every other line. 

''As to their natural philosophy, it is now acknowl- 
edged by the wisest of them to have been for many ages 
in a very low state. The philosophers observing, that 
one body can dificr from another only in colour, figure, 
or magnitude^ it was taken for granted, that all their 
particular qualities must arise from the various combina- 
tions of these their essential attributes. And therefore 
it was looked upon as the end of natural philosophy, to 
shew how the various combinations of these three quali- 
ties in difibrent bodies produced all the phenomena of 
nature. It were endless to enumerate the various sys- 
tems that were invented with this view, and the disputes 
that were carried on for ages ; the followers of every sis- 
tern exposing the weak sides of other systems^ and pal- 
Hating those of their own, with great art 

<< At last, some free and facetious spirits, wearied with 
eternal diqintation, and the labour of patching and prop- 
fittg weak ayitenis^ begaq to complain of the snMiltj of 
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nature ; of the infinite changes that bodie? mdergo in 
figure, eoh>ur, and magnitude ; and of the difficulty of 
accounting for these appearances, malting this a pretence 
for giving up all inquiries into (he causes of things, as 
vain and fruitless. 

*• I'hese wits had ample matter of mirth and ridicule 
in the systems of philosophers, and finding it an easier 
task to pull down than to build up and support, and that 
every sect furnished them with arms and auxiliaries to 
destroy another, they began to spread mightily, and went 
on with great success. Thus philosophy gave way to 
skepticism and irony, and those systems which had been 
the work of ages, and the admiration of the learned, be- 
came the jest of the vulgar: for even the vulgar readily 
took part in the triumph over a kind of learning which 
they had long suspected, because it produced nothing but 
"wrangling and altercation. The wits having now acquir- 
ed great reputation, and being flushed with success, began 
to think the triumph incomplete, until every pretence to 
knowledge was overturned ; and accordingly began their 
attacks upon arithmetic, geometry, and even upontfie 
common notions of untaught Idomenians. So difficult it 
hath always been, says our author, for great conquerors 
to know where to stop. 

<*In the mean time, natural philosophy began to rise 
from its ashes, under the direction of a person of great 
genius, who is looked upon as having had something in 
in him above Idomenian nature. He observed, that the 
Idomenian faculties were certainly intended for contem- 
plation, and that the works of nature were a nobler sub- 
ject to exercise them upon, than the follies of systems, or 
the errors of the learned ; and being sensible of the diffi- 
culty of finding out the causes of natural things, he pro- 
posed, by accurate observation of the phenomena of na- 
ture, to find out the rules according to which they hap- 
pen^ writhout inquiring into the causes of those rules. In 
this he made considerable progress himself, and planned 
«ut much work for his followers^ who call themaolves tfir 
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flMcthe phiUaoflkers* The skeptics look with envy upon 
Ibis risiog sect, as eclipsing their reputation, and threat^ 
euing to limit their empire ; but they are at a loss on 
what hand to attaek it* The vulgar begin to reverence 
ity as producing useful discoveries. 

<' It is to be observed, that every Idomenian firmly be- 
lieves, that two or more bodies may exist in the same 
place. For this they have the testimony of sense, and 
they can no more doubt of it, than they can doubt whether 
,they have any perception at all. They often see two 
bodies meet, and coincide in the same plaee« and separate 
again, without having undergone any change in their sen- 
sible qualities by this penetration. When two bodies 
meet, and occupy the same place, commonly one only ap* 
pears in that place, and the other disappears. That 
which continues to appear is said to overcome, the other 
to be overcome.*' 

To this quality of bodies they gave a name, which our 
author tells us hath no word answering to it in any human 
language. And therefore, after making a long apology, 
which I omit, he begs leave to call it the overcoming quaUiy 
of bodies. He assures us, that << the speculations which had 
been raised about this single quality of ^bodies, and the 
hypotheses contrived to account for it, were sufficient to 
fill many volumes. Nor have there been fewer hypoth- 
eses invented by their philosophers^ to account for the 
changes of magnitude and figure ; which, in most bodies ^ 
that move, tliey perceive to be in a continual fluctu- 
ation. The founder of the inductive sect, believing it 
to be above the reach of Idomenian faculties, (o dis- 
cover the real causes of these phenomena, applied himself 
to find from observation, by what laws they are connect* 
ed together ; and discovered many mathematical ratios 
and relations concerning the motions, magnitudes, figures^ 
and overcoming quality of bodies, which constant expe- 
rience confirms. But the opposers of this sect choose 
rather to content themselves with feigned causes of these 
phenomena^ than to aoknowledge the real laws whereby 
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tiiej are gaverued, whieh huiiihle their pride^ by huog 
ooofeBsedly unaeeounlaUe." 

Thus far Johaaaes Budolphus Aaepigraphus. Whether 
this Anepigraphus be the same who is reoerded among 
the Greek alehymistieal writers aot yet published^ by 
Borriehiusy Fabrieius, and others, I do not pretend to 
determine. The identity of their name, and the simili- 
itttde of their studies, although no slight arguments, yet 
are not absolutely conelusive. Nor will I take upon me 
to judge of the narrative of this learned traveller by the 
external marks of his credibility ; I shall confine myself 
to those which the eritics eall intemaL It would even 
be of small importance to inquire, whether the Idomen- 
ians have a real, or only an ideal existence ; since this is 
disputed among the learned with regard to things with 
which we are more nearly connected. The important ques- 
tion is, whether the account above given, is a just account 
itf their geometry and philosc^hy ? We have all the fiic- 
ulties which they have, with the addition of others which 
they have not ; we may therefore form some judgment of 
their philosophy and geometry, by separating from all 
others, the perceptions we have by sight, and reasoning 
upon them. As far as I am able to judge in this way, 
after a careful examination, their geometry must be such 
as Ancfiigraphus hath described. Nor does his account 
of their philosophy appear to contain any evident marks 
of imposture ; although here, no doubt, proper allowance 
is to be made for liberties which travellers take, as well 
as for involuntary mistakes which they are apt to fall into* 



SECTION X. 
OC THE PASAXXEl^ MOTION OT THE ETE8. 

' Having explained/as distinctly as we caa, visible fig- 
nre, and shewn its ooDoeetion with the thing sigmfied by 
k, it will be proper next to consider some phesomem of 
the eyesy and of vision^ which have commonly been re- 
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ferfed ia ettstonif t^ anatonieal or to meohanieai eavses $ 
but whieby as I ooiioe]Ye» must be resolved into original 
powers and prine^Ies of tbe human mind ; and tkerefbre 
belong properljr to the aulgect of tbts InqQirf. 

Tbe first is« the parallel motion of the eyes ; by wbioli 
nvhea one eye is turned to the right or left., upward oir 
downward, or straight forward, the other always goe« 
along with it in tbe same direotion« We see plainly^ 
when both eyes are open, that tbey are always tamed tbe 
same way, as if both were acted upon by the same motive 
foree : and if one eye is shut, and tbe band laid upon it^ 
while the other turns various ways, we feel tbe eye IbiM; 
is shut turn at the same time, and that whether we will 
or not* What makes this phenomenon surpriiNag ie, thai 
it is aeknowledged by all anatswiistsy that the muselea 
wMeh liiove the two eyes, and the nerves whieb serve 
these museles, are entirely distinet and nnconneeted. 11 
would be thought very surprising and onaeeocintable, im 
see a man, who, from his birtby never naoved one arn^ 
without moving ^e other precisely in the same mnnner^ 
se as to keep them always parallel : yet k would not be 
more diffieult to find tbe physical eanse of sueb motion off 
the arms, than k is to find the eause of the parallel ma* 
tion of the eyes, which is perfbotly similar* 

The only eanse that bath been assigned of this paralM 
motion of the eyes, is eustoin. We find by experieaeey it 
is said, when we begin te look at ol^'eets, that, in order 
to have distinet vision, it is neeessary to turn both ^nn 
the same way ; therefore we soon acquire the habit of dd* 
ittg it oonstantly, and by degrees lose tbe power of doing 
otherwise. 

This aeeouttt of the matter seems tn be insuffieieni) 
because habits are not got at once ; it takes time to an- 
quireand to confirm them; and if thi» motion of the 
eyes were got by habit, we should see children^ whom 
they are bom# tnrn their eyes different wnys^ and movet 
one Withottt thor ethcar^ as they do Ibeiyhanda or legs. I 
knor some bane attnaedthal tbey are afik to do^so. BoA 
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I have never found it true from my own obsenrationf 
although I have taken pains to make observations of 
this kindy and have had good opportunities* I have 
likewise consulted experienced midwives^ mothers and 
nurses, and found them agree, that they had never ob- 
served distortions of this kind in the eyes of children, 
but when they had reason to suspect convulsions, or some 
preternatural cause. 

It seems therefore to be extremely probable, that pre- 
vious to custom, there is something in the constitution, 
some natural instinct, which directs us to move both 
eyes always the same way* 

We know not how the mind acts upon the body, nor by 
what power the muscles are contracted and relaxed ; but 
we see that in some of the voluntary, as well as in some 
of the involuntary motions, this power is so directed, that 
many muscles which have no material tie or connection, 
act in concert, each of them being taught to play its part 
in exact time and measure* Nor doth a company of ex- 
pert players in a theatrical performance, or of excellent 
musicians in a concert, or of good dancers in a country 
dance, with more regularity and order, conspire and con- 
tribute their several parts, to produce one uniform effect, 
than a number of muscles do, in many of the animal func- 
tions, and in many voluntary actions. Tet we see such 
actions no less skilfully and regularly performed in chil- 
dren, and in those who know not that they have such 
muscles, than in the most skilful anatomist and phys- 
iologist. 

Who taught all the muscles that are concerned in suck- 
ing, in swallowing our food, in breathing, and in the sev- 
eral natural expulsions, to act their part in such regular 
order, and exact measure ? It was not custom surely. It 
was that same powerful and wise Being who made the 
fiiibric of the human body, and fixed the laws by which 
tBe mind operates upon every part of it, so that they may 
answer the purposes intended by them. And when we see» 
in 80 many other instances^ a system of unconnected 
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museles isonspiring so vronderfully in Ibeir several fune* 
tionS) without the aid of habits it needs not be thought 
strange, that the muscles of the eye should, ivithout this 
aid, conspire to give that direction to the eyes, without 
vrhich they could not answer their end* 

We see a like conspiring action in the muscles which 
contract the pupils of the two eyes ; and in those muscles, 
whatever they be, by which the conformation of the eyes 
18 varied, according to the distance of objects* 

It ought however to be observed, that although it ap- 
pears to be by natural instinct that both eyes are always 
turned the same way, there is still some latitude left for 
custom. 

What we have said of the parallel motion of the eyes* 
is not to be understood so strictly, as if nature directed 
ns to keep their axes always precisely and mathematically 
parallel to each other. Indeed, although they are always 
nearly parallel, they hardly ever are exactly so. When 
we look at an object, the axes of the eyes meet in that 
object^ and therefore, make an angle, which is always 
small, but will be greater or less, according as the object 
IS nearer or more remote. Nature hath very wisely left 
lis the power of varying the parallelism of our eyes a little^ 
so that we can direct them to the same point, whether 
remote or near. This, no doubt, is learned by custom ; 
I and accordingly we see, that it is a long time before chil* 
dren get this habit in perfection. 

This power of varying the parallelism of the eyes is 
naturally no more than is suflScient for the purpose intend- 
ed by it; but by much practice and straining, it may be 
increased. Accordingly we see, that some have acquired 
the power of distorting their eyes into unnatural direc- 
tions, as others have acquired the power of distorting 
their bodies into unnatural postures. 

Those who have lost the sight of an eye, cominonly 
lose what they had got by custom, in the direction of 
their eyes, but retain what they had by nature ; that is*, 
although their eyes turn and move always together; yet 

VOL. I. 39 
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vhen they look upon as objeet, the blind eye wiH often hare 
a Tery small deviation from it ; vhieh is not pereeivetf 
by a slight obsenrer« but may be diseerned by one aoens- 
tomed to make exact obsenralions in these matters. 



SECTION XL 
OF OUR SEEING OBJECTS EBECT BT IITVEBTEDr IMAGES. 

Anotheb phenomenon vhich hath perplexed philoso- 
phersy is» our seeing objeots erect, when it is well known 
that their images or pictures upon the tunica retina of 
the eye are inverted* 

The sagacious Kepler first made the noble discovery, 
that distinct but inverted pictures of visible objects, are 
fbrmed upon the retina by the rays of light coming from 
the object. The same great philosopher demonstrated 
from the principles of optics, how these pictures are fbrm- 
ed, to wit, that the rays coming from any one point of the 
object, and falling upon the various parts of the pupilf 
are, by the cornea and crystalline, refracted so as to meet 
again in one point of the retina^ and there paint the col* 
our of that point of the object from which they come. As 
the rays from different points of the object cross each 
other before they come to the retinaf the picture they 
form must be inverted ; the upper part of the object be- 
ing painted upon the lower part of the retinttf the right 
side of the object upon the left of the retina, and so of 
the other parts. 

This philosopher thought that we see objects erect by 
means of these inverted pictures, for this reason, that as 
the rays from different points of the object cross each 
other, before they fall upon the retina f we conclude that 
the impulse which we feel upon the lower part of the re- 
Itita, comes from above ; and that the impulse which we 
feel upon the higher part^ comes from below. 
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Des Cartes afterward gave tbe same solution of this 
phenomenon^ and lUnstrated it by the judgment which vre 
form of the position of objects which we feel with our 
arms crossed, or with two sticks that cross each other. 

But we cannot acquiesce in this solution. First, be- 
cause it supposes our seeing things erect, to be a dedue- 
tion of reason, drawn from certain premises : whereas it 
seems to be an immediate perception. And, secondly, 
because the premises froih which all mankind 2^Fe sup- 
posed to draw this conclusion, never entered into the 
minds of the far greater part, but are absolutely unknowa 
to them« We have no feeling or perception of tbe pic- 
tures upon the retinaf and as little surely of the position 
of them. In order to see objects erect, according to tbe 
principles of Kepler or Des Cartes, we must previously 
know, that the rays of light come from the object to tho 
eye in straight lines ; we must know, that tbe rays froni 
difierent points of the object cross one another, before 
they form the pictures upon the retina; and lastly, we 
must know, that these pictures are really inverted. Now, 
although all these things are true, and known to philoso- 
I^ers, yet they are absolutely unknown to the far great- 
est part of mankind : nor is it possible that they who are 
absolutely ignorant of them, should reason from them* 
and build conclusions upon them. Since therefore visible 
objects appear erect to the ignorant as well as to the 
learned, this cannot be a conclusion drawn from premisea 
which never entered into the minds of the ignorant. Wo 
have indeed had occasion to observe many instances of 
conclusions drawn, either by means of original principleSf 
or by habit, from premises which pass through the mind 
very quickly, and which are never made the objects of 
reflection ; but surely no man will conceive it possible to 
draw conclusions from premises which never entered into 
the mind at all. 

Bishop Berkeley having juitly rejected this solution, 
gives one founded upon bis cwn principles } wboriein he is 
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followed by the judicious Dr. Smith in his Optics; and 
this we shall next explain and examine* 

That ingenious writer conceives the ideas of sight to 
be altogether unlike those of touch. And since the no* 
tions we have of an objbct by these different senses have 
no similitude, we can learn only by experience how one 
sense will be affected, by what, in a certain manner, af- 
fects the other. Figure, position, and even number, in 
tangible objects, are ideas of touch ; and although there 
is no similitude between these and the ideas of sight, yet 
we learn by experience, that a triangle affects the sight 
in such a manner, and that a square affects it in sueh an- 
other manner : hence we judge that which affects it in 
the first manner, to be a triangle, and that which affects 
it in the second, to be a square. In the same way, find- 
ing from experience, that an object in an erect position^ 
affects the eye in one manner, and the same object in an in- 
verted position, affects it in another, we learn to judge, by 
the manner in which the eye is affected, whether the object 
is erect or inverted. In a word, visible ideas, according to 
this author, are signs of the tangible ; and the mind pass- 
etli from the sign to the thing signified, not by means of^ny 
similitude between the one and the other, nor by any nat- 
ural principle ; but by having found them constantly con* 
joined in experience, as the sounds of a language are with 
the things they signify. So that if the images upon the re- 
tina had been always erect, they would have shewn the 
objects erect, in the manner as they do now that they are 
inverted: nay, if the visible idea which we now have 
from an inverted object, had been associated from the be- 
ginning with the erect position of that object, it would 
have signified an erect position, as readily as it now sig- 
nifies an inverted one. And if the visible appearance of 
two shillings had been found connected from the begin- 
jiing with the tangible idea of one shilling, that appear- 
ance would as naturally and readily have signified the 
unity of the objects as dqw it signifies its duplicity. 
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This opioion is undoubtedly very ingenious ; and, if it 
is justy serves to resolve^ not only the phenomenon now 
under consideration, but likewise that which we shall 
next consider, our seeing objects single with two eyes* 

It is evident, that in this solution it is supposed, that 
we do not originally, and previous to acquired habits, see 
things either erect or inverted, of one figure or another^ 
single or dooblCf but learn from experience to judge of 
their tangible positiout figure^ and numherf by certain 
visible signs. 

Indeed, it must be acknowledged to be extremely diffi* 
cult to distinguish the immediate and natural objects of 
sight, from the conclusions which we have been aocus- 
touiM from infancy to draw from them. Bishop Berke- 
ley was the first that attempted to distinguish the one 
from the other, and to trace out the boundary that di- 
vides them. And, if in doing so, he hath gone a little to 
the right hand or to the left, this might be expected in 
a subject altogether new, and of the greatest subtilty. 
The nature of vision hath received great light from this 
distinction ; and many phenomena in optics, which before 
appeared altogether unaccountable, have been clearly and 
distinctly resolved by it. It is natural, and almost una- 
voidable, to one who hath made an important discovery 
in philosophy, to carry it a little beyond its sphere, and 
to apply it to the resolution of phenomena which do not 
fall within its province. Even the great Newton, when 
he had discovered the universal law of gravitation, and 
observed bow many of the phenomena of nature depend 
upon this, and other laws of attraction and repulsion^ 
could not help expressing his conjecture, that all the phe- 
nomena of the material world depend upon attracting and 
repelling forces in the particles of matter. And I suspect 
that the ingenious bishop of Cloyne, having found so many 
phenomena of vision reducible to the constant association 
of the ideas of sight and touchy carried this principle a 
little beyond its just limits. 
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In order to judge as well as we can, whether it is so, 
let us suppose such a blind man as Dr. Saanderson* hav- 
ing all the knowledge and abilities whieb a blind man may 
have, suddenlj^ made Co see perfeetlj. Let i^s suppose 
him l^ept from all opporymities of assoeiating his ideas 
of sight with Chose of co4*eb, until the former beeome a 
little familiar ; and the first surprise, oeeasioned by ob- 
jects so newy being abated* he has time to canvass them, 
and to eompare them, in his mind, with the notions which 
he formerly had by touch ; and in particular to compare, 
'n his mind, that visible extension which his eyes present, 
with the extension in length and breadth with whieb he 
was before aequainted. 

We have endeavoured to prove, that a blind man may 
fiBmi a notion of the visible extension and figure of bodies, 
fpom the relatioii which it bears to their tangiUe exten- 
sion and figtire. Much «(hw, when this visible extension 
and figure are presented to his eye, will he be able to 
compare them with tangible extension and figure, and to 
perceive, that the one has length and breadth as well as 
the others that the one may be bounded by lines, either 
straight or eorve, as well as the other. And therefore, 
he will pere(»ve, that there may be visible as well as 
tangible circles, triangles, quadrilateral and multilateral 
figures. And although the visible figure is coloured, and 
the tangible is not, they may, notwithstanding, have the 
same figure, as two objects of touch may have the same 
figure although one is hot and the other cold. 

We have demonstrated, that the properties of visible 
figures difier from those of the plain figures which they 
represent ; but it was observed at the same time, that 
when the object is so small as to be seen distinetly at one 
view, and is placed directly before the eye, the differenoe 
between the visible and tangible figure is too small to be 
perceived by the senses. Thus, it is true, that of every 
visible triangle, the three angles are greater €iiaai two 
right angles ; whereas, in a plain trian^e, the three an« 
gles are equal totwo right angles : but, when the visible 
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triangle is small* its three angleswillbesMiearijeqm^] ta 
two right angles, that the sense eanoet discern the differ- 
enee. In like manner* the circumfereBces of unequal yisibhi 
circles are not. but those of plain circles are* in the ratio of 
their diameters ; yet in small yis]|l>le circles, the circumfer- 
ences are very nearly in the ratio of their diameters ; and" 
the diameter bears the same ratio to the oireumferenee, 
as in a plain circle, very nearly. 

Hence it appears* that small visible figures, and such 
only can be seen distinctly at one view* have not only a 
resemblance to the plain tangible figures which have the 
same name* but are to all sense the sane» So that if Dr«» 
Saunderson had been made to see* and attentively had view-" 
ed the figures of the first book of Euclid* he might* by 
thought and consideration* without touching them, have 
found out that they were the very figures he was before 
so well acquainted with by touch. 

When plain figures are seen obliquely, their vinble fig^ 
ure diffisrs more from the tangible ; and the representa* 
tion which is made to the eye* of solid figures* is still 
more imperfiset; because visible extension hath notthoee^ 
but two dimensions only. Yet* as it cannot be said that* 
an exact picture of a man hath no resemblanee of the 
man* or that a perspective view of a house hath no re- 
semblance of the house ; so it cannot be said* with any 
propriety, that the visible figure of a man* or of a house^ 
hath no resemblanee of the objects which they represent. 

Bishop Berkeley therefore proceeds upon a capital nm-* 
take* in supposing that there is no resemblance betwixt 
the extension, figure, and position which we see, and that 
which we perceive by touch. 

We may further observe, that bishop Berkeley's sy»« 
tem, with regard to materisd things* must have made hioi 
see this question* of the erect appearance of objects, in a 
very different light from that in which it appears to those 
who do not adopt his system. 

In his theory of vision^ he seems indeed to allow* that 
there is an external material world : but he believed that 
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ibis external worid is tangible only^ and not yisible ; add 
that the TisiUe world, the proper object of sight, is not 
external, bat in the mind. If this is supposed, he that af- 
firms that he sees things erect and not inTerted, affirms 
that there is a top and a ^ottom, a right and a left in the 
mind. Now, I eonfess I am not so well acquainted with 
the topography of the mind, as te be able to affix a mean- 
ing to these words when applied to it. 

We shall therefore allow, that if yisible objects were 
not external, but existed only in the mind, they could 
haye no fignre, or position, or extension ; and that it 
would be absurd to affirm, that they are seen either erect 
or inyerted ; or that there is any resemblance between 
them and the objects of touch. But when we propose 
the question. Why objects are seen erect aqd not insert- 
ed ? we take it for granted^ that we are not in bishop 
Berkeley's ideal world, but in that world which men, 
who yield to the dictates of common sense, belieye them- 
selves to inhabit. We take it for granted, that the ob- 
jects both of sight and touch, are external, and have a 
certain figure, and a certain position with regard to one 
another, and with regard to our bodies, whether we per-* 
ceive it or not. 

When I hold my walking-cane upright in my hand, and 
look at it, I take it for granted, that I see and handle the 
same individual object. When I say that I feel it erect, 
my meaning is, that I fieel the head directed from the 
horizon, and the point directed toward it : and when I 
say that I see it erect, I mean that I see it ivith the bead 
directed from the horizon and the point toward it. I 
conceive the horizon is a fixed object both of sight and 
touch, with relation to which, objects are said to be high 
or low, erect or inverted : and when the question is asked. 
Why I see the object erect, and not inverted ? it is the 
same as if you should ask, Why I see it in that position 
which it really hath ? or. Why the eye shows the real 
position of objects^ and doth not show them in an inverted 
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position^ as tbey are teen by a eonimbD astronomical tel- 
es.eope» or as their pictures are seen upon the retina of 
an eye when it is dissected. 



SECTION xn, 

THE SAME SUBJECT COTVTINtTED, 

It is impossible to give a satisfactory answer to this 
question, otherwise than by pointing out the laws of na- 
ture which take place in vision ; for by these the phe- 
nomena of vision must be regulated. 

Therefore I answer, first, That by a law of nature 
the rays of Jight proceed from every point of the object 
to the pupil of the eye in straight lines. Secondly, That 
by the laws of nature the rays coming from any one point 
of the object to the various parts of the pupil, are so re. 
fracted, as to meet again in one point of the retina; and 
the rays from different points of the object, first crossing 
each other, and then proceeding to as many difierent 
points of the retina, form an inverted picture of the ob- 
ject. 

So far the principles of optics carry us ; and experience 
further assures us, that if there is no such picture upon 
the retina, there is no vision ; and that such as the pic- 
ture on the retina is, such is the appearance of the object, 
in colour and figure, dibtinctness or indistinctness, bright- 
ness or faintness. 

It is evident, therefore, that the pictures upon the re* 
tina are, by the laws of nature, a mean of vision ; but io 
what way tliey accomplish their end, we are totally ig- 
noi^nt. Philosophers conceive, that the impression made 
on the r«h'naby the rays of light, is communicated to the 
oiptic nerve, and by the optic nerve conveyed to some 
part of th(^ 'brain, by them called the sensarimn ; an«* that 
the impression thus conveyed to the sensartum Is im- 
mediately perceived by the mind, which is supposed to 
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niide there. But ve know nothing of the seat of tbo 
soul : and we are so far from peroemng Imoiediately what 
is transacted in the brain, that of all parts of the human 
body we know least about it. It is indeed very probable, 
that the optie nerve is an instrument of vision no less nee^ 
essary than the retina; and that some impression is 
made upon iU by means of the pictures on the retina. 
But of what kind this impression is, we know nothing* 

lliere is not the least probabilityy that there is any 
picture or image of the object either in the optie nerve 
or brain. The pictures on the retina are formed by the 
rays of light ; and whether we suppose, with some* that 
their impulse upon the retina causes some vibration of 
the fibres of the optie nerve ; or, with others, that it gives 
motion to some subtile fluid contained in the nerve ; nei- 
ther that vibration, nor this motion, ean resemble the 
visible object which is presented to the mind. Nor is 
there any probability, that the mind perceives the pictures 
iqmn the retina* These pictures are no more objects of 
onr peroeption, than the brain is, or the optie nerve. No 
nan ever saw the pictures in his own eye* nor indeed the 
pictures in the eye of another, until it was taken out of 
the head and duly prepared. 

It is very strange, that philosophers, of all ages, should 
have agreed in this notion* That the images of external 
objects are conveyed by the organs of sense to the brain» 
and are there perceived by the mind* Nothing can be 
more unphilosophical. For, first, This notion hath no 
foundation in fact and observation. Of all the organs of 
sense, the eye only, as far as we can discover, forms any 
kind of image of its object; and the imap;es formed by 
the eye are not in the brain, but only in the bottom of the 
eye ; nor are they at all perceived or felt by the mindw 
Seeondly, It is as diflicult to conceive how the mind per- 
ceives images in the brain, as how it perceives things 
more distant. If any man will shew how the mind maj. 
perceive images in the brain, I wijl undert^e to show 
haw it may perceive the most distant oiyeojLs : finr if W0 
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give eyes to the mind^ to perceive vtiat is transacted at 
home in its dark ehamber, why may we not make these 
eyes a little longer sighted ? and then we shall have no 
occasion for that unphilosophical fiction of images in the 
brain. In a word* the manner and mechanism of the 
mind's perception is quite beyond our comprehension : and 
this way of explaining it by images in the brain^ seems 
to be founded upon very gross notions of the mind^ and 
its operations ; as if the supposed images in the brain» by 
a kind of contract, formed similar impressions or images 
of objects upon the mind^ of which impressions it is sup- 
posed to be conscious. 

TVe have endeavoured to shew, throughout the course 
of this inquiry, that the impressions made upon the mind 
by means of the five senses, have not the least resemblance 
to the objects of sense : and therefore, as we see no shadow, 
of evidence, that there are any such images in the braiUf 
so we see no purpose, in philosophy, that the supposition 
of them can answer. Since the picture upon the retina 
therefore, is neither itself seen by the mind, nor produces 
any impression upon the brain or sensarium, whieh is seen 
by the mind, nor makes any impression upon the mind 
that resembles .the object, it may still be asked. How 
this picture upon the retina causes vision ? 

Before we answer this question, it is jiroper to observe^ 
that in the operations of the mind, as well in those of 
bodies, we must often be satisfied with knowing* that eer- 
tain things are eonnected^ and invariably follow one 
another without being able to discover the chain that 
goes between them. It is to such eonneetions that w<^ 
give the name of laws of nature; and when we say that 
one thing produces another by a law of nature, this sig^ 
nifies no more, but that one thing, whieh we eall in pop- 
ular language the eaitfe, is constantly and invariably fol- 
lowed by another whieh we call the effect ; and that we 
know not how they are connected. Thus, we see it is a 
fact, that bodies gravitate toward bodies ; and that this 
gravitation is regulated by certain mathematical proppr- 
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tions, according to the distances of the bodies from eaeh 
other, and their quantities of matter. Being unable to 
discover the cause of this gravitation, and presuming that 
it is the immediate operation, either of the Author of na- 
ture, or of some subordinate cause, M'hich we have not 
hitherto been able to reach, we call it a law of nature. 
If any philosopher should hereafter be so happy as to 
discover the cause of gravitation, this can only be done by 
discovering sotne more general law of nature, of which 
the gravitation of bodies is a necessary consequence. In 
every chain of natural causes, the highest link is a pri- 
mary law of nature, and the highest link which we can 
trace, by just induction, is either this primary law of na- 
ture, or a necessary consequence of it. To trace. out the 
laws of nature^ by induction, from the phenomena of na- 
ture, is all that true philosophy aims at, and all that it 
can ever reach. 

There are laws of nature by winch the operations of 
the mind are regulated ; there are also laws of nature 
that govern the material system : and as the latter are the 
ultimate conclusions which the human faculties can reach 
in the philosophy of bodies, so the former are the ultimate 
conclusions we can reach in the philosophy of minds. 

To return, therefore, to the question above proposed, 
we may see, from what hath been just now observed, that 
it amounts to this. By what law of nature is a picture 
upon the relinaf the mean or occasion of my seeing an 
externa] object of the same figure and colour, in a con- 
trary position, and in a certain direction from the eye ? 

It will, without doubt, be allowed, that I see the whole 
object in the same manner and by the same law by which 
I see any one point of It. Now, I know it to be a fact* 
that, in direct vision, I see every point of the object in 
the direction of Hie right line that passeth from the cen- 
tre of the eye to that point of tlie object : and I know 
likewise, from optics, that the ray of light that comes 
to the centre of my eye, passes on to the retina in the 
same direction. Hence it appears to be a fact, that every 
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pirint of the object h seen in the direction of a right line 
passing from the picture of that point on the retina through 
the centre of the eye. As this is a fact that holds uni- 
versally and inTariably» it must either.be a law of nature^ 
or the necessary consequence of some more general law 
of nature. And according to the just rules of phiioso- 
phizingy we may hold it for a law of nature^ until some 
more general law be discovered, whereof it is a necessary 
consequence, which I suspect can never be done. 

Thus we see, that the phenomena of vision lead us by 
the hand to a law of nature, or a law of our constitution, 
of which law our seeing objects erect by inverted images, 
is a necessary consequence. For it necessarily follows, 
from the law we have mentioned, that the object whose, 
picture is lowest on the retinaf must be seen in the high- 
est direction from the eye ; and that the object whose 
picture is on the right of the retina, must be seen on the 
left ; so that if the pictures had been erect in the retina, 
we should have seen the object inverted. My chief in- 
tention in handling this question, was to point out this 
law of nature ; which, as it is a part of the constitution 
of the humim mind, belongs properly to the subject of 
this inquiry. For this reason, I shall make some further 
remarks upon it, after doing justice to the ingenious Dr. 
Porterfield, who, long ago, in the Medical Essays, or 
more lately in his Treatise of the Eye, pointed out, as a 
primary law of our nature. That a visible object appears 
in the direction of a right line perpendicular to the retina 
at that point where its image is painted. If lines drawn 
from the centre of the eye to all parts of the retina be 
perpendicular to it, as they must be very nearly, this co- 
incides with the law we have mentioned, and is the same 
in other words. In order, therefore, that we : may have 
a more distinct notion i>f this law of ou? coiistitution, we 
may observe, 

1. That we can give no reason why the retina is, of all 
parts of the body, the only one on which pictures made 
by the rays of light cause vision ; and therefore we must 
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ie8olT6 this solely iato a law of onr eomlit«tlo«. Wo 
may form sueh pictaresby means of oplieal glasses^ upon 
the hand, or upon any otber part of the body; but they 
are not felt* nor do tbey produee any thing Hke Tision. 
A pietnre apon the rdina is as little felt as one opon the 
hand ; but it produoes vision ; for no other reason that 
we know, but beeause it is destined by the wisdom of na* 
ture to this purpose. The vibratiottB of the air, strike 
upon the eye« the palatOf and the olfaetory membranOf 
with the same force as upon the membrani tympani of the 
oar : the impression they make upon the last, produces 
the sensation of sound ; but their impressions upon any 
of the former, produce no sensation at all. This may 
be extended to all the senses, whereof each hath its pe- 
oaliar laws, aeeording to which, the impre^ions made 
vpon the oi-gan of that sense, produce sensations or per- 
eeptions in the mind, that cannot be produced by impres- 
sions made upon any other organ. 

2. We may observe, that the laws of perception, by 
the different senses, are very different, not only in respect 
of the nature of the ofegeets perceived by them, bat like- 
wise in respect of the notices they give us of the distance 
and sitaatiott of the object. In all of them the olgect is 
teonceived to be external, and to have real existence, in- 
dependent of our perception : but in one, the distance, 
figure and situation of the oliject, are all presented to the 
mind ; in another, the ilgure and situation, but not the 
distance; and in others, neither figure, situation, nor 
distance. In vain *o we attempt to account for these 
varieties in the manner of pereeption by the different 
senses, from principles of anatomy or natural philosophy. 
They must at last be resolved into the will of our Maker, 
who intended that our powers of perception shouM have 
oertasn limits, and adapted the organs of perception, and 
the laws of nature by which they operate, to his wise 
purposes. 

When we hoar mrunusual sound, the sensation indeed 
is in the vAnd, but we know that there is something ex- 
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ternal that produced this sound. At the same time, our 
beariog does not inform us, whether the sounding body is 
near or at a distanee, in this direetieii or that ; and there- 
fsi^e we loolc round to dis eover it. 

If any new phenomenon appears in the heavens, we see 
exactly its ooloor, its apparent place, magnitude, and fig* 
uref but we see not its distance. Itmaybein theatmosphere^ 
it may be among the planets, or it may be in the sphere 
of the filled stars, for any thing the eye can determine. 

The testimony of the sense of tooeh reaches only to ob- 
jects that are contiguous to the organ, but with regard 
to them, is more precise and determinate. When we feel 
^body with, our band, we know the figure, distance, and 
position of it, as well as whether it is rough or smooth, 
hard or soft, hot or cold. 

The sensations of touch, of seeing and hearing* are all 
in the mind, and can have no existence but when they are 
perceived. How do they all constantly and invariably 
suggest the conception and belief of external objeeta 
which exist whether they are perceived or not ? No fhU 
losopher oan give any other answer to this, but that sucb 
is the constitution of our nature* How do we know, that 
the object of touch is at the finger^s end, and no where 
else ? That the olgect of sight is in sueh a direction frmi 
the eye, and in no other, but may be at any distance ? and 
that the ol^ct af hearing may be at any ^stance, and in 
any direction ? Not by custom surely ; not by reasoningy 
or comparing ideas, but by the constitution of our na- 
ture. How do we perceive viable al^eots in the direct 
tion of right lin^ perpendicular to that part of the i^tiicA 
on which the rays strike, wbUe we do not peredve (he 
objects of hearing in lines perpendieular to th»mewiraM& 
tympanU upon which the vibrations of the air striked 
Because such are the laws of oar nature. How do we 
know the parts of our bodies affected by partieular pains! 
Not by experience or by reasoaing, but by the coustiia* 
tion of nature. The sensation of paiii» is, no doubt, in 
thQ miad^aod oaowt be aaid te hme m:f x«latio«9 &0mt 
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its own nature> to any part of the body: but this sensa^ 
tion, by our eonstitutiony gives a perception of some par- 
ticular paK of the body, whose disorder causes the uneasy 
sensation. If it were not so, a man who never before felt 
either the gout or the toothach, when he is first seized 
with the gout in iiis toe, might mistake it for the toothaeh. 
Every sense, therefore, hath its peculiar laws and Mm- 
its, by the constitution of our nature ; and one of the laws 
of sight is, that we always see an object in the direction 
of a riglit line passing from its image on the retina 
through the centre of the eye. 

3. Perhaps some readers will imagine, that it is easier, 
and will answer the purpose as well, to conceive a law of 
nature, by which we shall always see objects in the place 
in which they are, and in their true position, without hav- 
ing recourse to images on the retinaf or to the optical 
centre of the eye. 

To this I answer, that nothing can be a law of nature 
which is contrary to fact. ■ The laws of nature are the 
niost general facts we can discover in the operations of 
nature. Like other facts, they are not to be hit upon by 
happy conjecture, but justly deduced from observation : 
like other general facts, they are not to be drawn from 
a few particulars, but from a copious, patient, and cau- 
tious induction. That we see things always in their true 
place and position, is not fact ; and therefore it can be uo 
law of nature. In a plain mirror, I see myself, and other 
things, in places very different from those they really oc- 
cupy. And so it happens in every instance, wherein the 
pays coming from the object are either reflected or re- 
fracted before falling upoii the eye. Those who know any 
thing of optics, know that, in all such cartes, the object 
is seen in the direction of a line passing from the centre 
of the eye,-to the point where the rays were last reflected 
or refracted ; and that upon this all the powers of the 
telescooe and microscope depend. 

Shall we say, then, that it is a law of nature, that the 
object is seen in the direction which the rays have when 
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liiey fall on the eye, or rather in the direction contrary 
to (hat of the rays when they fall upon the eye? No* 
This is not true, and therefore it is no law of nature. For 
the rays, from any one point of the objeet, come to all 
parts of the pupil ; and therefore must have diflerent di- 
rections: but we see rhe object only in one of these di- 
rections, to wit, in the direction of the rays that come to 
the centre of the eye. And this holds true* even when 
the rays that should pass through the centre are stopped^ 
and the object is seen by rays that pass at a distance from 
the centre. 

Perhaps it may still be imagined, that although we are 
not made so as to see objects always in their true place, nor 
so as to see them precisely in the direction of the rays when 
they fall upon the cornea ; yet we may be so made, as to see 
the object in the direction which the rays have when they 
fall upon the retina^ after they have undergone all their re- 
fractions in the eye, that is, in the direction in which tlie 
rays pass from the crystalline to the reiinak But neither is 
this true ; and consequently it is no law of our constitution. 
In order to see that it is net true, we must conceive all 
the rays that passfrdm the crystalline to one point of the 
relinat as forming a small eone, whose base is upon the 
back of the crystalline, and whose vertex is a point of the 
retina. It is evident that the rays which form the pie- 
tore in this point, have various directions, even after they 
pass the crystalline ; yet the object is seen only in one of 
these directions, to wit, in the direction of the rays that 
eome from the centre of the eye. Nor is this owing to 
any particular virtue in the central rays, or in the centre 
itself; for the central rays may be stopped. When they 
are stopped^ the image will be formed upon the same 
point of the retina as before, by rays that are not centralf 
nor h^ve the same direction which the central rays had : 
and in this case the object is seeii in the same direction 
as before, although there are now no rays coming in that 
direction. 

vol, I. 4i 
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From this iodttction we conelude^ that our seeiilg an 
objeet ia that parCiouIar direction in which we do see it, 
is not owing to any law of nature by which we are made 
to see it in the direction of the rays, either before their 
refractions in the eye, or after, but to a law of our nature, 
by which we see the object in the direction of the right 
line that passeth from the picture of the objeet upon the 
retina to the centre of the eye. 

The facts upon which I ground this induction, are taken 
from some curious experiments of Soheiner, in his Fun- 
dament. Optic, quoted by Dr. Porterfield, and confirmed 
by his experience. I have also repeated these experi- 
ments, and found them to answer. As they are easily 
made, and tend to illustrate and confirm the law of nature 
I hare mentioned, I shall recite them as briefly and dis- 
tinctly as I can. 

Experiment 1. Let a very small object, such as the bead 
of a pin, well illuminated, be fixed at such a distance from 
the eye, as to be beyond the nearest limit, and within the 
ikrthest limit of distinct vision : for a young eye, not near 
sighted, the object may be placed at the distance of 
eighteen inches. Let the eye be kept steadily in one 
place, and take a distinct view of the object. We know, 
from the principles of optics, that the rays from any one 
point of this object, whether they pass through the centre 
of the eye, or at any distance from the centre which the 
breadth of the pupil will permit, do all unite again in one 
point of the retina. We know also, that these rays have 
dlfl&rent directions, both before they fall upon the eye, 
and after they pass through the crystalline. 

Now we can see the object by any one small parcel of 
these rays, excluding the rest, by looking through a small 
pinhole in a card. Moving this pinhole over the various 
parts of the pupil, we ean see the object, first by the rays 
that pass above the centre of the eye, then by the central 
rays, then by the rays that pass below the centre, and in 
like manner by the rays that pass on the right and left of 
the centre. Thus, we view this object, successively, by 
rays that are central, and by raya that ^rjf^^o^ central ; 
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hj rays tbat hare different directions^ and are variously 
inclined to each other, both \irhen they fall upon the cor- 
nea, and vrhen they &11 upon the retina ; but always by 
rays whieh fall upon the same point of the retina. And 
irhat is the eyent ? It is this, that the object is seen in 
the same indiyidual direction, whether seen by all these 
rays together, or by any one parcel of them. 

Experiment %. Let the^ object aboye mentioned be now 
placed within the nearest limit of distinct yision, that is,, 
for an eye that is not near sighted, at the distance of four 
or five inches. We know, that in this ease, the rays com- 
ing from one point of the object, do not meet in one point 
of the retina^ but spread over a small circular spot of it^ 
the central rays occupying the centre of this circle, the 
rays that pass above the centre occupying the upper part 
of the circular spoty and so of the rest. And we know 
that the olrjcct is in this case seen confused, every point 
of it being seen, not in one, but in various directions. To 
remedy this confusion, we look at the object through the 
pinhole, and while we move the pinhole over the various 
parts of the pupil, the object does not keep its place, but 
seems to move in a contrary direction. 

It is here to be observed, that when the pinhole is 
carried upward over the pupil, the picture of the olgect 
is carried upward upon the retina, and the object at the 
same time seems to move downward, so as to be always 
in the right line passing from the picture through the 
centre of the eye. It is likewise to be observed, that the 
rays which form the upper and the lower pictures upon 
the retina, do not cross each other as in ordinary vision ; 
yet still the higher picture shews the object lower, and 
the lower picture shews the object higher, in the same 
manner as when the rays cross each other. 'Whence we 
may observe, by the way, that this phenomenon of our 
seeing objects in a position contrary to that of their pic- 
tures upon the retina, does not depend upon the crossing^ 
of the rays, as Kepler and Des Cartes conceived* 

EoDjferimnt 3* Other things remaining as in the last 
experiment^ spake three pinholes in a straight line, so 
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near^ that fhe rays eoming from the object through aQ 
the holes, may enter the pupil at the same time. In this 
case n^eiiave a very curious phenomenon ; for the object is 
seen triple with one eye. And if you make more holes with- 
in the breadth of the pupil, you will see as many objects 
as there are holes. However, we shall suppose them only 
three ; one on the right, one in the middle, and one on 
the left ; in whieh case, you see thi*ee objects standing in 
a line from right to left. 

It is here to be observed, that there are three pictures 
on the retina f that on the left being formed by the rays 
ivhich pabs on the left of the eye's centre ; the middle 
picture being formed by the central rays, and the right 
band picture by the rays whicli pass on the riglit of the 
eye's centre. It is farther to be observed, that the object 
vhich appears on the right, is not that which is seen 
through the hole on the right, but that which is seen 
through the hole on the left ; and in like manner, the 
left hand object is seen through the hole on the right, as 
is easily proved by covering the holes successively. So 
that, whatever is the direction of the rays which form 
the right hand and left hand pictures, still the right hand 
picture shows a left hand object^ and the left hand pic- 
ture shows a right hand object. 

Experiment 4. It is easy to see how the two last ex^ 
periments may be varied, by placing the object beyond 
the farthest limit of distinct vision. In order to make 
this experiment, I looked at a candle at the distance of 
ten feet, and put the eye of my spectacles behind the card, 
that the rays from the same point of the object might 
meet, and cross each other, before they reach the retina. 
In this case, as in the former, the candle was seen triple 
through the three pinholes ; but the candle on the right 
was seen throught the bole on the right ; and, on the con- 
trary, the left hand candle was seen through the hole on 
the left. In this experiment, it is evident, from the prin- 
ciples of optics, -that the rays forming the several picr 
tares on the retina, cross each other a little before they 
reach the retina ; and therefore the left hand/pietura ic 
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ftrmed by the rays whiefa pasd through the hole on the 
right: so that the position of the pictures is contrary to 
that of the holes by vhich they are formed, and therefore 
is also contrary to that of their objects, as we have found 
it to be in the former experiments. 

These experiments exhibit several uncommon phenom- 
ena, that regard the apparent plaee, and the direction of 
visible objects from the eye ; phenomena that seem to be 
most contrary to the common rules of vision. When we 
look at the same time through three holes that are in a 
right line, and at certain distances from each other, vre 
expect, that the objects seen through them should resdiy 
be, and should af^ar to be, at a distance from each other : 
yet, by the first experiment, we may, through three such 
boles, see the same object, and the same point of that 
object ; and through all the three it appears in the^same 
individual place and direction. 

When the rays of light oome from the object in right 
lines to the eye, without any reflection, inflection, or re- 
fraction, we expect, that the object should appear in its 
real and proper direction from the eye ; and so it com- 
monly does. But in the second, third, and fourth experi- 
ments, we see the object in a direction which is not its true 
and real direction from the eye, although the rays come 
from the object to the eye, without any inflection, reflec- 
tion, or refraction. 

When both the object and the eye are fixed without 
the least motioui and the medium unchanged, we expect 
that the object should appear to rest, and keep the same 
plaee : yet in the second and fourth experiments, when 
both the eye and the object are at rest, and the medium 
unchanged, we make the object appear to move upward 
or downward, or in any direction we please. 

When we look at the same time, and with the same 
eye, through holes that stand in a line from right to 
left, we expect, that the object seen through the left 
hand hde, should appear on the left, and the object seen 
through the right hand hole, should appear on the right : 
yet in the third experiment^ we find the direct contrary. 
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Altboi^b many instances oeciir in seeing the annyie ob« 
jeet double vith two eyes, we always expect, that it should 
appear single when seen only by one eye : yet in the see- 
ond and fourth experiments, we haye instances wherein 
the same object may appear double, triple, or quadruple 
to one eye, without the help of a polyhedron or multiply- 
ing glass. 

All these extraordinary phenomenat regarding the di- 
rection of visible objects from the eye^ as well as those 
that are common and ordinary, lead us to that law of na- 
ture which I have mentioned, and are the necessary con' 
sequences of it. And, as there is no probability that we 
shall ever be able to give a reason why pictures upon the 
retina make us see external olgectsy any more than pic* 
tares upon the hand or upon the cheek $ or, that we shall 
ever be able to give a reason, why we see the oiyect in the. 
direction of a line passing from its picture through the 
centre of the eye, rather than in any other direction* I 
am therefore apt to look upon this law as a primacy law 
•f our constitution* 

To prevent being misunderstood, I beg the reader ta 
observe, that I do not mean to affirm, that the picture 
upon the retina will make us see an object in the direc- 
tion mentioned, or in any direction, unless the optic nerve^ 
and the other more immediate instruments of vision, be 
sound, and perform their functions. We know not well 
what is the office of the optic nerve, nor in what manner 
it performs that office ; but that it hath some part in the 
faculty of seeing! seems to be certain ; because in an am* 
mirasUf which is believed to be a disorder of the eptic 
nerve, the pictures on the retina are dear and distinct, 
and yet there is no vision. 

TVe know still less of the use and function of the cbo« 
roid membrane ; but it seems likewise to be necessary 
to vision : for it is well known that pictures upon that 
part of the retina where it is not covered by the choroid^ 
I mean at the entrance of the optic nerve^ produce no 
vision^ any more than a picture upon the hand. Vfe ac- 
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knowledge^ therefbre^ tbat the retina U net the last and 
most immediate instrument of the mind in ^isioii. Hiere 
are other material organs^ whose <^ratioD is necessary to 
seeing, even after the pictures upon the retina are fornv- 
ed. If ever ve come to know the structure and use af 
the choroid membrane^ the optie nerre^ and the braii^ 
^nd what impressions are made upon thefti by means 4)f 
the pictures on the retina, some more links of the chain 
may be brought within our vie w, and a more general law 
of vision discovered : but while we know so little of the 
nature and office of these more immediate instruments of 
vision^ it seems to be impossible to trace its laws beyond 
the pictures upon the retina. 

Neither do I pretend to say, that there may not be 
diseases of the eye^ or accidents, which may occasion our 
seeing objects in a direction somewhat diflferent from that 
mentioned above. I shall beg leave to mention one in* 
stance of this kind that concerns myself. 

In May, 1761, being occupied in making an exaet me* 
ridian^ in order to observe the transit of Yenus, I rashly 
Greeted to the sun^ by my right eye, the cross hairs of a 
small telescope. I had often done the like in my younger 
days with impunity; but I suffered by it at last, whick 
I mention as a warning to others. 

I soon observed a remarkable dfrnness in that eye ; and 
for many weeks, when I was in the dark, or shut my 
eyes, there appeared before the right eye a lucid spot, 
which trembled much like the image of the sun seen by 
reflection from water. This appearance grew fainter, 
and less frequent by degrees ; so that now there are sel- 
dom any remains of it. But some other very sensible ef- 
fects of this hurt still remain. For, first, the sight of 
the right eye continues to be more dim than that of the 
left. Secondly, the nearest limit of distinet vision bmore 
remote in the right eye than in the other; although, be- 
fore the time mentioned, they were equal in both these 
respects, as I had found by many trials. But, thirdly, 
what I chiefly intended to mention, is, that a straight 
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finef in some eireumstanoeSy appears to the right eye to 
have a eurrature in it. Thas* when I look upon a nm- 
sie-book, and, shutting my left eye^ direet the right to a 
point of the middle line of the 1\ye vhieh compose the 
staff of music ; the middle line appears dim indeed, at the 
point to ^vhich the eye is directed, but straight ; at the 
same time, the two lines above it, and the jLwo below it, 
appear to be bent outward, and to be more distant, from 
each other, and from the middle line, than at other parts 
of the staff, to which the eye is not^directed. Fourthly, al« 
though I have repeated this experiment times innumera- 
ble, within these sixteen months, I do not find that custom 
and experience take away this appearance of curvature 
in straight lines. Lastly, this appearance of curvature 
is perceptible when I look with the right eye only, but 
not when I look with both eyes ; yet I see better with 
both eyes together, than even with the left eye alone. 

I have related this fact minutely as it is, without re** 
gard to any hypothesis ; because I think such uncommon 
facts deserve to be recorded. I shall leave it to others 
to conjecture the cause of this appearanee. To me it 
seems most probable, that a small part of the retina to- 
ward the centre is shrunk, and that thereby the eontig- 
uous parts are drawn nearer to the centre, and to one 
another, than they were before ; and that objects whose 
images fall on these parts, appear at that distance from 
each other which corresponds, not to the interval of the 
parts in their present preternatural contraction, but to 
their interval in their natural and sound state. 



SECTION XIII. 
OF SEEING OBJECTS SINGUS WITH TWO EYES* 

Anotheb phenomenon of vision which deserve atten- 
tion, is our seeing objects single with two eyes. There 
are two pictures of the object^ one on each retinas and 
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Meb {rfetnre by itself makes us see an objeet io a certaiii 
direetion from the eye: yet both together oommonly 
make us see only one object* AH the aeeounts or solu- 
tions of this phenomenon given by anatomists and philos- 
ophers, seem to be unsatisfaetoi7< I shall pass over the. 
opinions of Galen« of 6assendus» of Baptista Porta, and 
of Rohault. , The reader may see these examined and re-^ 
fitted by Dr. PoHerfield. I sliall examine Dr. Porter- 
field's own opinion^ bishop Berkeley*s, and some others. 
But it will be nece8.sai*y first to ascertain the facts ; for 
if we mistake the phenomena of single and double vision, 
it is ten to one but this mistake will lead us wrong in as-* 
signiag the causes. This likewise we ought carefully to 
atlMid to, which is acknowledged in theory by all who have 
any true judgment or just taste in inquiries of this nature^ 
but is very often overlooked in practice, namely, that in 
the solution of natural phenomena, all the length that the 
human fiu)ulties can carry us, is only this, that from par- 
ticular phenomena, we may, by induction, trace out gen- 
eral phraomena, of which all the particular ones are nec- 
essary consequences. And when we have arrived at the 
most general phenomena we can reach, there we must stop* 
Ifit is asked. Why such a body gravitates toward the 
earth ? all the answer that can be given, is. Because all 
bodies gravitate toward the earth. This is resolving a par'^^ 
tieular phenomenon into a general one. If it should again 
be asked. Why do all bodies gravitate toward the earth? 
we can give no other solution of this phenomenon, but 
that all bodies whatsoever, gravitate toward each other. 
This is resolving a general phenomenon into a more gen- 
eral one. If it should be asked, Why all bodies grav- 
itate to one another? we cannot tell; but if we could 
tell, it could only be by resolving this universal grav- 
itation of bodies into some other phenomenon still 
more general and of which the gravitation of all bodies 
is a particular instance. The most general (Aenom- 
ena we can reach, are what we call laws of na- 
tare. So that the laws of nature are nothing else but 
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Um iiio»t«fMKmIfiMt#KdbUttgto Um optim 
whkili inohick a grwt mMjr particular faeCs. aader tkMWb 
AimI if iQ %ny •aae we diaukl give ibe Mine of a liM 
of luUurB to ageiwval pheoomeooni wJMeh tuimaa inAuin 
irjr^haU afterwaad iraee to one moRogoaeralt there ift M 
great harm done. The most geaeral assomes the nimi 
of alaw of Aatiirovhen it is dineovered; apd the Jeia 
general is eoatained and oompreheaded in k* HaTiaf^ 
preniaed tbeie things, we proeeed to eonsider the phft- 
of single, and double visioa, in order to diseovet 
i general prineiple to whieb the/ all lead, and ^ wbioh 
the; are the neeetsarjr eonsequenees. If we ean diseover 
any sueh general principle» it must either be a law ofna? 
Inre^ or the neeessary eonseqnenoe of fione law of natnre $ 
and its authority will be equal» whether it is the first or 
the last. 

1» We find, that when the eyes are sound and perfeety 
and the axes of both direeted to one point, aa olgeei 
pfaMed in that point is seen single ; and hwe we obnervoi 
that ia thie ease the two pictures which show the ol|jeel 
single, are in the centres ef the retinm. When two pie* 
tares of a small dbject are formed upon psims of the n^ 
tima, if they ehaw the object single, we>shall/fer the aidbs 
of perspiei^ty, call si^ two points of the rdma^ cerrt^ 
p^ndkig fmnts^ and where the olgect is seen double^ ise 
shall call the points of the retina on which the pieturaa 
are fisrmed, p^imU that do not correspond* Now, in thie 
first pbeneBMOOtt; it is evident, that the two centres /tf 
the retimes wpe eorrespondiog points. 

^ Supposing the same things as in tbe last pbenome* 
non« other objects at the sametdistance from tbe eyesM 
Hm^ to whieb i heir Ales are directed, do also appear 
single. l%fU8« if I direct «iy eyes to a eandk placed at 
the distance of ten (set $ and, while I look at this eaiH 
die, another stands at the same distance from aiiy wym 
wiAin tbe fieldof vision ; I ean, wWIe I look at fte first 
candle, atlend to the appearance wbioh the second mabei 
to the eye; and I find that ia this case it always appears 
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single. It IB here to be observed* flmt the {lietores of the 
«eeottd eandle do not fail upon the eentl^es of the reftn«e» 
hot they both fall npM the same »ide of the oeatrei^ that 
H, both to the right, or both to the left» aod both are at 
Hie same dlttanee from the eentres. Thh mi^tt eanly 
be demonstrated from the prineiples of opt ies* Hence H 
appears^ that in this aeeond phenbrnenon ^ tfaigle vieioii^ 
the eotresponding points arepohitfi of the tvfordinWf 
wMeh are siniiiariy vituatevrith respeet to the two eon* 
tresy being both upon the same side of the centre, and at 
the saiae 4ittttme from it. It appears Kke^ito from thitt 
phenemeffon, that every point in one rMnti eorr^spondli 
with that which is similarly silnato in the other. 

S* Supposing still the same A ings, ol^eets whkb are 
mneh nearer to 4he eyes^ or miieh oMire distant from 
them* than that to whiefa the two eyes are direeted* ap» 
p^ar douMe. Thus, if the eande is plaeed at the distanoe 
often feet* and I hold my linger at arm's length between 
my eyes and the eandle ; when I look at the eandle I see 
Aiylh^^dowUe^ and wheal look at myfiager I see the 
eandle doable : and the same thing happens with regard 
to aH other objeets at like distances, which faH within tlfo 
splioro of vision* Inthis phenomenont it is evi^nt to those 
who understand tiie priaeiples of opties, thai the pietures 
ofihe el^ts which are seen double, do not fall upon points 
of the retmcBf whidi aiie similarly situate* but that the 
pietmws of the objects seen single do fall upon point* 
similarly situate. Whence we infer, thi^ as the points 
of the two rettucB, which are similarly situate with re- 
gaird to the eentrest do correspond, so diose which arc 
fosimMariy sltnate do not eorrespoad* 

4. It is to be observed* thai althongh, in such eases as 
Mro mentioiied in the last pliettomenon» we have been ao- 
cttstomed from inibney to see objects double which w^ 
know to be single $ yet eastern, and experioBee of the 
maty of the objoctf ncfcr tdee away this appearanee of 
dupttoity. 
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5. It may* however^ be retnarked« that tlie eustom of 
attending to visible appearances has a considerable ^SeeU 
and makes the phenomenon of doable yisiod to be mwe 
or less observed and remembered. Thus you may find a 
man that can say with a good eonscienee* that he neveir 
saw things double all his life ; yet this very maBt put in 
the situation above mentioned, with his finger between 
him and the candle, and desired to attend to the appear- 
anee of the object whk;h he does not look at, wiU, upoa 
the first trial, see the candle double, when he looks at his 
finger; and his finger double, when be looks at the eao- 
die. Does he now see otherwise than he saw before? 
No surely ; but he now attends to what he never attended 
to before. The same double appearance of an objeet 
hath been a thousand times presented to his eye before, 
.BOW ; but be did not attend to it ; and so it is as little an 
objeet of his reflection and memory, as if it kad never 
happened. 

When we look at an objeet, the eirenmjaeent objeots 
may be seen at the same time, although more obscurely 
and indistinctly : for the eye hath a considerable field of 
Tision, which it takes in at once. But we attend only to 
the object we look at. The other objects which fall wiA* 
in the field of vision, are not attended to ; and therefore 
are as if they were not seen. If any of them draws oar 
attention, it naturally draws the eyes at the same time? 
for, in the common course of life, the eyes always follow 
the attention : or if, at any time, in a reverie, they are sep* 
arated from it, we hardly at that time seeivbat is directly 
before us. Hence we may see the reason, why the maui 
we are speaking of thinks that he never before saw an 
objeet double. When he looks at any otgeot, he sees it 
single, and takes no notice of other' visible ol^ts at that 
time, whether they appear single or double* If any of 
them draws his attention, it draws his eyes at the same 
time ; and as soon as the eyes ar^ turned toward It^ it 
appears single. But in order to see things donUoy at 
least in order to have any reflection or remembranee tluit 
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lio did Wf k is neceasary that he should look at one objeett 
and at the same time attend to' the faint appearance of 
oilier objeeis whieh are within the field of Tision. This^ 
i« a praotiee which periiaps he never used, nor attempt- 
ed ; and therefore be does not reoolieet that ever he saw 
an olgect double. But when he is put upon giving this 
atteBtion» he immediately sees objects double in the same 
mannerf and with the very same eiroumstances» as they 
who have been aeeustomed, for the greatest part of their 
liveSf to give this attention. 

There are many phenomena of a similar nature, which 
AffWf that the mind may not attend to, and thereby, in 
tome sorty not perceive objects that strike the senses. I 
had occasion to mention several instances, of this in the 
•eeond chapter ; and I have been assured, by persons of the 
best dkill in rousic« that in hearing a tune upon the barp- 
dcbordy when they give attention to the treblcf they do ' 
not hear the base ; and when they attend to the base^ they 
do not perceive the air <^ the treble. Some persons are 
•o near sighted, that, in reading* they hold the book to 
one eye, while the other is directed to other objects. Such 
persons acquire the habit of attending, in this case, to the 
objects of one eye» while tbey give no attention to those 
of tbe other. 

6. It is observable, that in all cases wherein we see an 
objeet double, tbe two appearances have a certain position 
with regard to one another, and a certain apparent or an- 
gular distance. This apparent distance is greater or less 
iadiflferent circumstances } but in the same circumstance;i» 
it is always tbe same, not only to the same, but to differ- 
eat persons. 

Thus in the experimentabove mentioned, if twenty dif- 
jbrcot persons, who see perfectly with both eyes, shall 
{dace th^ir finger and tbe candle ^t the distances above 
expressed, and hold. their heads upright; looking at the 
finger, they will see two candles, one on the right, an- 
other on the left.- That which is seen on the right, is 
seen by the right eye, and that which is seen on the leftf 
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by the left €je; and th«y wffl fe^ ihftn at tbe Mime t^;- 
panent ^istanee from each other, if again tliey look ai 
the candles tbey ivill see two 4iiigert« one en the rigbty 
and the other on the left $ and all will see them at the 
»ame apparent distance ; the finger toward tlte left being 
seen by the right eye, and the other by the iefir. If the 
head h laid horizontally to one side, ot her cireumtUiaees 
renrafaiiog the same, one apfiearanee of the ohjeet seen 
doable, wHl be direetly above the other. In a word, Yaiy 
the cireumstanees as you please, atid ihe appearaoeesare 
▼aried to all the spectators in one and the same manner. 

7. Having made many experiments in order to aeees^ 
tain the apparent distanee of the two appeamnees of aa 
ohjeeC seen doiiUey I have fotrad that in alt eases this wf*- 
parent distance is proportioned to the distanee between 
llie pmnt of the nttna^ where the picture is made in owe 
eye, and the point whieli is sitoated similarly to that ea 
irhieh tlie picture is made on the other eye. 60 that as 
the apparent distanee of two oljfeets seen with one eye, 
is proportioned to the areh of the retfaa, which ttes be- 
tween their pietores: in like manner, when an ol^eec is 
seen doable with the two eyes, the apparent distanee oC 
flie two appearances is proportioned to the areh of either 
reUnat which lies between the picture in that reimu9 and 
the point corresponding to that of tfaepictmfeintheolher 
reffaa. 

8. As in oertain circomstances we Invariably see one 
oliject appear double, so in others we as hrvariably see 
two objects unite in one ; and, in appcaraaoe, lose their 
duplicity. This is cvideBt in the appeamnee of the hiaoo- 
ular telescope. And the same thing happens wheu angr 
two similar tiibes are applied to the two eyes ia a par- 
attel direction ; for in this ease we see oaly one tabe^ 
And if two shillings are {daeed at ihe exirenilties irftlie 
two tubes, one exaetjy In the axis of one eye, and ihe 
other la the axis of the other eye, we shall see bat one 
AUlittg. If two pieces of coin, or other bodies, nf ^S- 
teent eoiour^ and of dyBsfent figure^ he properly phwei 
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in the two AWi^of ib0 ey^s. mA al the extvemUies o(th<i 
tiibe»9 w« 9liall see biith Ihe bodies in one aod. the seiM 
pteoet each a» U were spread ever ihe oiherf wiibout bid* 
ia|^ it; and the ealour will be that which is ooittpouadej 
af the twe ealoars. 

9. Frain these pheiiemeDa« and from, all the trials I 
ha^e beea able to malte* it appears evideatly» that ia per « 
fieiet huiaaii eyes* the e(»ilres of the two rdinm correspond 
and luunnenize with ooe aaotber ; and that everj othe? 
pi^nt to ooe retimat doth eerrespand and, harmonise with 
tbeipoiat whieh is similal*ly sitaale in the. other ; in su^h 
nmaer, that pietoresfiUlif^ on the eoriwapondiog pointt 
eC the two r$Una, shew only one oli^eetf .o^eo when there 
are really two: and pieturea falliog upon points of the 
TPriinm Yvhieh do not oorrespond» show us two Yisiblci apt 
pearanees, aUhoiigh there be but aBP:Olueet. So that 
Stores, apoo eoi'responding poiiUi^ ot* the two rctinm, 
present the sane afv^earanee to Uhe mind as if they htMl 
both fallen apoo the same poipt of one i^tina $ and pie* 
tares apon points of the two retima^* wbioh do oot eorresf 
pood* present to the mind the same appaii'eptdistaneeami 
position of two objeetsu as if one of those pietures wa» 
earried to the point corresiionding to it in the other re- 
tina. This relation and sympathy between correspond- 
ing points of the two retmm^ I do eot advance as an by- 
potbesisy but as a general fact or phenomenon of vision# 
All the phenomena before mentioned, of single or double 
Tision» lead to it, and are necessary consetiu^neea of it* It 
holds true invariably in all perfect human eyes* as far ae 
I am able to collect from innumerable trials of varioue 
kinds made upon my own e(yes» and many made by otbere 
at fl^r desire. Most of the bypotlieses that have beev 
eootrived to resolve the phenomena of single and double^ 
visiont suppose this general faet^ while their authors wer^ 
not aware of it. Sir I&aac Newton, ^tho was loo Judjeiout 
a pihilosopher, and too aeeurate an observer^ lo ha vie offier- 
eievea a oonjeeture which did not tally with the. faetr 
OathadiUleii aider his obeervatioiii prei!^i«# a qttcsir 
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with rpspeet to the eaiite ef it, OptSet, qwr. 15. rtbcf 
judicious Dr. Smithy in his Oplies^lib. 1. $ 137. hath eM-* 
firmed the truth of this general pheBomeaon from hh 
own experience, not only as to the apparent unity of ob- 
jects whose pictures fall upon the eorresponding poiata 
of the reiinm^ but also as to the apparent distance of the 
two appearances of the same objeet when seen double. 

This general phenomenon appears therefore to be 
founded upon a Tcry full induction^ whieh is all the eti* 
dence we can have for a fhet of this nature. Before we 
make an end of this subject, it will be proper to ia^ire, 
fii*8t, whether those animals whose eyes ha?e an adforse 
position in their heads^ and look eootrary ways, have such 
corresponding points in their rettnce? Secondly, what is 
the position of the corresponding points in imperfect ha- 
man eyes, I mean in those that squint ? And, in the last 
place, whether this harmony of the coires^nding points 
in the retinas, be natural and original, or the effect of cus- 
tom? And if it is original, whether it can be aecouated 
for by any of the laws of nature already discoTered ? or 
whether it is itself to be looked upon as a law of nature^ 
ud a part of the human eonstituUon ? 



SECTION XIV. 
OF THE 3DAWS Ot YISIOIH IN BRtTTE ANIMALS. 

It is the intention of nature, in giring eyes to animabf 
that they may perceive the situation of visible objects, or 
the direetion in which they are placed : it is "probable, 
therefore, that, in ordinary eases, every animal, whether 
it has many eyes or few, whether of one structure or of 
another, sees objects single, and in their true and proper 
direction. And since there is a prodigious variety In the 
structure, the motions^ and the number of eyes in diflfer* 
ent animals and insects, it is probable that the laws fay 
which vision is regulated, are not the same in ally but va« 
nous, adapted to tbe eyes whieh nature hath given thoBi« 
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Maokind nalurally turn their eyes always the same way» 
•D that the axes of the two e^es meet in oae point* They 
Baturally attend to, or looli at that object only whieh is 
plaeed in the point where the axes meet. And whether 
the objeet be more or less distant, the eoniiguration of the 
eye^]8 adapted to the distance of theotgect, so as to form 
a distinct picture of it. 

When we use our eyes in this natural way, the two pie- 
tares of the object we look at« are formed upon the cen- 
tres of the two retince : and the two pictures of any con< 
tigii9us object are formed ufmn the points of the retinct 
whieh are similarly situate with regard to the centres. 
Therefore^ in order to our seeing objects single, and- in 
their proper direction , with two eyes, it is sufficient thaf 
we be so constituted, that objects whose pictures ^ are 
formed upon the centres <tf the two retinas^ or upon points 
fliiiiilarly situate with regard to these centres, shall be 
seen in the sante Tisible place. And this is the constitu« 
tioD whioh nature hath actually given to-human eyes. 

"When we distort our eyes from their parallel direetiimi 
which is an unnatural motion, but may bci learned liy prao- 
tioe ; or when we direct the axes of the two eyes to one 
point, and at the same time direct our atteiition to some 
Yisihle object much nearer or much mor^ distant than 
that point, which is also unnatural, yet may be learned ; 
in these cases, and in these only, we see one object double^ 
or two objects confounded into one. In these cases, the 
two pietores of the same object are formed upon points 
of the retincB whieh are not similarly situate, and so the 
object is seen double ; or the two pictures of different ob- 
jects are formed upon points of the retince which are sim- 
ilarly situate, and so the two objects are seen confounded 
in one place. 

Thus it appears, that the laws of vision in the human 
•Qostitution are wisely adapted to the natural use of hu*' 
man eyes, but not to that use of them which is unnatural. 
Vfe see olqects truly when we use our eyes in the natural 
wr%y ; but have false appearanoes presented to m when 
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we use them in a way that b unnatnraL We may rea- 
seoably think, that the case n the same with other ani- 
mals. But is it not anreasonable to think, that those 
animals whieh naturallj turn one eye toward one ol^eety 
and another eye toward another oi^t^ mast thereby have 
sneh false appearanees presented to them, as we haTO 
when we do so against nature ? 

Many animals have their eyes by nature plaeed adverse 
and immoveable, the axes of the two eyes being always di« 
reeted to opposite points* Do objeets painted on the een- 
Ires of the two reiinm appear to sueh animals as they do 
to human eyes, in one and the same visible place 7 1 think 
k is highly probable that they do not ; and that they ap- 
pear as they really are, in opposite places. 

If we judge from analogy in this case, it will lead at 
to think that there is a certain eorrespondeaee between 
points of the two rdime in such animals, bat of a diflfer- 
ent kind fVom that whieh we have found in human eyea* 
The centre of one retma will correspond with the centre 
of the other, in such manner, that the objeets whose pic- 
tures are formed upon these corresponding points, shall 
appear not to be in the same place, as in human eyes, but 
in opposite places. And in the same manner will the si»* 
perior part of one reHna correspond with the infbrior 
part of the other, and the anterior part of one with the 
posterior part of the other. 

Some animals, by nature, turn their eyes with equal 
fiM^lity, either the same way, or difierent ways, as we 
lorn our hands and arms. Have saoh animals eorres* 
ponding points in their refince, and points whieh di» not 
correspond, as the human kind has ? I think it is prol^ 
able that they have not; beeaase such a constilatioD in 
them could serve no other purpose but to exhibit fidse 
appearanees. 

If we judge from analogy, ik will lead us to think, that 
as such animals move their eyes in a manner sltnilar to 
that in whieh we move our arms, they have an immediate 
and natural pereeptioo of the diteetioa they give to their 
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ejeSf a§ we have of the direction we give to our arms ; 
and perceive the situation of visible objects by their eyes, 
in a manner similar to that in which we perceive the sit- 
uation of tangible objects with our hands. 

We cannot teach brute animals to use their eyes in any 
other way than in that which nature hath taught them ; 
nor can we teach them to communicate to lis the appear- 
ances which visible objects make to them» either in or- 
dinary or in extraordinary eases. We have not there- 
fore the same means of discovering the laws of virion in 
them, as in our own kind, but must satisfy ourselves with 
probable conjectures : and what we have said upon this 
subject, is ehiefly intended to diew, that animals to which 
nature hath given eyes differing in their number, in their 
position, and in their natural motions, may very probably 
be sutgeeted to dififcrent laws of vision^ adapted to the 
peottliarities of their organs of vision. 



se;ction XV. 

SqUIWTING CONSIDERED HYPOTHETIC AIL Y. 

Whetheb there be corresponding points in the retinctf 
of those who have an involuntary squint? and if ther^ 
arcf whether they be situate in the same manner as in 
those who have no squint ? are not questions of mere cu- 
riosity. They are of real importance to the physician 
who attempts the cure of a squint^ and to the patient who 
submits to the cure. After so much has been said of the 
straMamuSj or squint, both by medical and by optical 
writers, one mlight expect to find abundance of facts for 
determining these questions. Tet I confess I have been 
disappdnted in this expectation, after taking some pains 
both to make observations, and to collect those which 
have been made by others. 

Nor will this appear very strange, if we consider, that, 
to iDiake the observations which are necessary for deter- 
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mining these questions, knowledge of the prineiples of 
optics* and of the laws of vision* must eoneur with oppor- 
tuniiies rarely to be met with. 

Of those who squint* the far greater part have no ^- 
tinet vision with one 'eye. When this is the ease* it is 
impossible and indeed of no importance, to determine the 
situation of the corresponding points. When both eyes 
are good, they commonly differ so much in their direetiony 
that the same object cannot be seen by both at the same 
time ; and in this ease it will be very difficult to d^er- 
mine the situation of the corresponding points; for such 
persons will probably attend only to the objects of one 
eye* and the objects of the other will be as little regard- 
ed as if they were not seen. 

We have before observed* that when we look at a near 
olyect* and attend to it* we do not perceive the doable ap- 
pearances of more distant objects* even when they are in 
the same direction* and are presented to the eye at the 
same time. It is probable that a squinting person* when 
lie attends to the objects of one eye* will* in like manner^ 
have his attention totally diverted from the objects of the 
other ; nnH that he will percfsive them as little as we per- 
ceive the double appearances of objects when we use our 
eyes in the natural way. Such a person* therefore* un- 
less he is so much a philosopher as to hs^ve acquired the 
habit of attending very aocurately to the visible appear- 
ances of objects, and even of objects which he does not 
look at* will not be able to give any light to the questions 
now under consideration. 

It is very probable that hares* rabbits* birds* and fishes^ 
whose eyes are fixed in an adverse position* have the nat- 
ural faculty of attending at the same time to visible ob- 
jects placed in different* and even in contrary directions ; 
because, without this faeulty* they could not have those 
advantages from the contrary direction of their eyes, 
which natui*e seems to have intended. But it is not prob- 
able that those who squint have any snob natural faeulty ; 
because we find no such faculty in the rest of the tpedes* 
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We naturallj attend to objeets piaecd in the point where 
the axes of the two eyes meet, and to them only. To 
give attention to an object in a different direction is un- 
natural, and not to be learned without pains and practice. 

A yery convincing proof of this may be drawn from a 
Ihot now well known to philosophers : when one eye is 
shut, there is a certain space within the field of Tision, 
where we can see nothing at all ; the space which is di- 
rectly opposed to that part of the bottom of the eye where 
the optic nerve enters. This defect of sight, in one part 
of the eye, is common to all human eyes> and hath been 
so from the beginning of the world ; yet it was never 
known, until the sagacity of the Abbe Mariotte diseover- 
ed it in the last century. And now when it is known, it 
eannot be pereeived^ but by means of some particular ex- 
periments, which require care and attention to make them 
snceeed* 

What is the reason that so remarkable a defect of sight, 
eommon to all mankind, was so long unknown, and is 
now perceived with so much difficulty ? It is surely this, 
that the defect is at some distance from the axis of the 
eye, and consequently in a part of the field of vision to 
which we never attend naturally, and to which we cannot 
attend at all, without the aid of some particular circum- 
stances. 

From what we have said, it appears, that to determine 
the situation of the corresponding points in the eyes of 
those who squint is impossible, if they do not see dis- 
tinctly vrith both eyes ; and that it will be very difficult, 
unless the tvro eyes differ so little in their direction, that 
the same object may be seen with both at the same time. 
Such patients I apprehend are rare; at least there are 
very few of them with whom I have had the fortune to 
meet ; and therefore, for the assistance of those who may 
have happier opportunities, and inclination to make the 
prop(dr use of them, we shall consider the case of squint- 
ing hypothetieally, pointing out the proper articles of in- 
quiry, the observations that are wanted^ and the conclu- 
sions that may be drawn from them. ,^,,,, Google 
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1. It oHght to be inqttired, Whether the Bqtiintiiig per- 
son sees equally well with both eyes ? and, if there be a 
defeet in one* the nature and degree of that defeet ought 
to be remarked. The experiments by which this may be 
done, are so obviou9» that I need not mention them. But 
I would advise the observer to make the proper experi- 
ments, and not to rely upon the testimony of the patient ; 
because I have found many instances, both of persons that 
squinted, and others, who were found, upon trial, to have 
% great defeet in the sight of one eye, although they were 
never aware of it liefore. In all the following artleles, it 
is supposed that the patient sees with both eyes so wellf 
as to be able to read with either^ when the other is cov- 
ered. 

£• It ooght to be inquired. Whether, when one eye is 
oovered, the other is turned directly to the object ? This 
ought to be tried in both eyes successively. By this ob- 
servation, as a touchstone, we may try the hypothesis 
ooneerning squinting, invented by M. de la Hire, and 
adopted by Boerhaave, and many others of the medical 
faculty. 

The hypothesis is. That in one eye of a squinting per- 
son, the greatest sensibility and the most distinct vision 
is not, as in other men, in the eentre of the retina^ but up* 
on one side of the centre ; and that the turns the axis;of this 
eye aside from the olyeet, in order that the picture of the 
object may fall upon the most sensible part of the reftna, 
and thereby give the most distinct vision. If this is the 
oause of squinting, the squinting eye will be turned aside 
from the objeett when the other eye is oovered^ as wdl 
as when it is not. 

A trial so easy to be made, never was made for more 
than forty years; but the hypothesis was very generally 
received. So prone are men to invent hypotheses, and 
so backward to examine them by facts. At last Dr. Ja- 
rin having made the trial, found that persons who sqnint, 
turn the axis of the squinting eye direetly to the object, 
when the other eye is covered. This fiint is eonirmed bj 
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Bf.PopterfleM; mA I biiire roitiid k rerifiMl in aU the 
iBstanoes Ibat have fallen under my obsenratien. 

3. It ott|;bt to be inquired» Whether the axes of the 
t'vyo eye» follow one anothery so as to have alwajs the 
same inelinaliony or make the same angle* when the per- 
son looks to the right or to the left* upward or downwatdy 
or straight forward ? By this observation we may judges 
whether a squint is owing to any defect in the rauseles 
wbieb move the eye» as some have supposed* In the fol* 
lowing anieles we suppose thai the inelination of the 
axes of the eyes is found to be always the same. 

4. It ought to be inquired* Whether the person that 
squints sees an objeet single or double? 

If be sees the object double ; and if the two appeal^ 
aaees have an angular distanee equal to the angle which 
the axes of his eyes make with each other* it may be eosh 
eluded thai he hath eorresponding pmnts in the reliiue of 
his eyes* and that they have the same sitnation as in thoet 
who have no squint. If the two appearances should have 
an ansubir distanee^ which is always the same, but man^ 
ifeetly greater or less than the angle contained under tbo 
optic axes* this wonld indicate eorreqionding points in 
the rdina^ whose situation is not the same as in those 
who have no squint ; but it is diflleuit to juige neeufulofy 
of the nngle which the optio axes make^ 

A sqnint* too small to be pcreeived^ may ooeasioD dou* 
Ue vision of objects : fisr if ii» speak striotly* every pw« 
son squints more m* less* whose optic msem im not meet 
esaetly in the object which he looks at. Hiua* if a mml 
can ody bring the axes of his eyco te be pnEtallel* but 
cannot make them converge in the least, he must hwvo a 
small squint in lookiiy; at near objeets^ and will ceo thuut 
doable, while he sees very distant ofa|e0ls oinii^* -^^igMr 
i£ the optic axes always eonverge so as to meet eight or 
ten feet before the &g8 at farthest, sueh a person will see 
near objects single; but when he looks at veery < 
oli^tst ho will squint a little* wul see thum doubts. 
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An ioitanee of this kind is nOaled bj i^fstflonias in his 
Optics ; who says^ that he had seea a young man to whom 
near objeets aH^arod single, but distant objeets appeared 
douUe. 

Dr. Briggsy in his Nova visionis theoriat liaTittg e^ 
leeted from authors several instanees of double yisioBy 
quotes this from Aguilonius, as the most wonderful and 
unaeeountable of all» in so mueh that he suspeets some 
imposition on the part of the young man : but to those 
who understand the laws by which single and douUe yia- 
ion are regulated, it appears to be the natural effect of a 
very small squint. 

Double vision may always be owing to a small squint, 
when the two appearances are seen at a small angular 
distance, althou^ no squint was observed : and I do not 
remember any instances of double vision recorded by 
authors, wherein any account is given of the angular dis- 
tance of the appearances. 

In almost all the instances of double vision, there is 
reason to suspect a squint or distortion of the eyes, from 
the concomitant circumstances, which we find to be one 
or other of the following, the approach of death, or of a 
deiagtdiiin, excessive drinking, or other intemperance, vio* 
lent headach, blistering the head, smoking tobacco, blows 
or wounds in the head. In all these eases, it is reasonable 
to suspect a distortion of the eyes, either from spasm, or 
paralysis in the muscles that move them. But although 
it be probable that there is always a squint greater or 
less where there is double vision ; yet it is certain that 
there is not double vision always where there is a squint. 
1 know no instance of double vision that continued for 
life, or even for a great number of years. We shall there- 
fore suppose, in the following articles, that the squinting 
person sees objects single. 

5. The next inquiry then ought to be. Whether the 
object is seen with both eyes at the same timct or only 
vrith the eye whose axis is directed to it? It hath been 
Uikta for granted^ by the vrriters upon the strdlnamua. 
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bdfiifeDn Juritt, that those wlie^qtiitit^ eemmimly see ob«> 
jeett^sii^le with bcvth ejes at the same tiiRe ; but I know 
liot onevfaot advaneed by aay writer wbSeh proves it. Dr. 
Jut'in is of a oontrarj Opinion ; and as it is of eoD8eque4iee» 
a* it (i» very easy to detevniiiie this point in particular in- 
stances* by tbis dbviovs experiment* WbMe the person 
that squints looks steadily at an objeet, let the observor 
esref ally, remark the direction of lioth his eyes, and ob- 
asrvl) tbeiB motions ; and let an opaqae body be interpmi- 
0i between the .et]||eet and the two eyes sueeessively. If 
the patient, notwithstanding this iriterposition, and wkhn 
^oat changing the direction of tbcieyes. continues to see the 
0^0ct ail the time, it may be concluded that be saw it 
with .both eyea at owDe«\. But if. the tntiprpoMtion of tbo; 
body betvireen ^e eye and the object mak^ it disappear^ 
t}ien wo m9g be certain, that it wa9 seen by that eyeodly^ 
t^ tb& t)V9 following articles* we ahall suppose the fir«l 
to happen, according to the eommon bypolb^ais^ 

6f Upon this ^apposition, it ought to be inquired, 
"Whetb^r the patient se^s ap object double in those eii!» 
^mfitaiices wherein it afqiears doable to.tbem who hu(im 
00 squint? Let him, for instance, place a candle at thi^ 
distance of. ten feet; and holding bis finger at arm'ji 
length between him and the candle, let him observOf 
whpn he looks at the candle, whether he sees his finger 
with both eyes, and whether he sees it single or double.; 
ai|d when he looks at his finger, let him:obserye wbeth^ 
he sees the candlei with both eyes, and whether sioglo 
or double. 

By this observation, it may be determined, whether to 
this patient, the phenomena of double as well as of sii^ 
gle vision are the ^ame as to them who have no squint. 
If they are not the same ; if he sees objects single with 
two eyes, not only in the oases wherein they appear sin* 
gle, but in those also wherein they appear double to other 
men ; the conclusion to be drawn from this supposition it, 
that his single vision dpes not arise from corresponding 
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pointo in Um rdma of hk ey»s| aadthitf tfie faiwlaf fi»> 
hm are nut the uuroe in bim as in liie rest of anmkinA. 

7b It, on the other homif bo sees dj^foeto dotibie mi 
those eoseo wherein they ap|»nr donUe to others, the 
eooeliiuoo must be. Chat be bath oorrespodHns pMits hi 
the rdin^e of Us ejes» but uanaturally sitaate ; and Iho^ 
situatioo may be thus determined. 

Mlien be looks at an object, baTing the ano^f one wym 
directed to it* and the axis of the other tnniod aside fhim 
it ; let u« Buppose a right line to pass from the ol(ieot 
throngh the centre of the iKYerging eye. We sbali^ fsr 
the sake of perspicuity, call this right Ime tlu mmtrnmi 
Mn» of the eye: and it will make an angle uritb the real 
wris, greater or less, according as his squint is grpoier 
or less. We shall also call that poiat of the retjna ia 
irhicb the natural axis cots it, the iiatiiral cenfrt of tke 
teUmat which will be more or less distant from tho real 
centrCf aooording as tho squint is greater or less. 

Haimg premised these definitions, it ^iU be evident to 
those who understand the principles of opffes* that in 
tU« petaon the natural eentre of one rethtu eorrespoads 
irlth the real centre of the other, in the ?ery same maa*- 
ner as the two real centres correspond in perfect eyes ; 
and that the points similarly situate with regard to tho 
Meal centre in one refitra, and the natural centre in the 
other% do likewise correspond, in the very Same maiilief 
lis the points similariy situate with regard to the two real 
centres correspond in perfect eyes. 

If it is true, as has been commonly affirmed, that one 
irfao squints see's an object with both eyes at the same 
tiwie,and yet sees it single, the squint wifl most prdbaMy 
be such as we have described in this article. And wo 
may further conclude, that if a person affected with such 
a squint as we baTC supposed, eouM be brought to the 
haMt of fooking straight, his sight, would tlierehy he 
greatly hurt. For he would then see every thing dooUe 
wliicli he saw with both eyes at the same time ; and oib« 
jcets distant from one anotlier, would ^ppow to lie eon- 
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firaoded togetber. Hit eyiss are made ^r aqoiatiiig* as 
mueb at those of other men are made for loohiog stra^bt ; 
and hk sight irould be nalessiojured by laoking straight 
than that of aaother mati by squinting. He ean ae^er see 
perfeetly when he dees aot squint p unless I be eorrespead- 
ing points of bis eyes shouM by oustom change their plaee ; 
but how small the probability of (his is, will appear in the 
irth seetioo. 

Those of the aiedieal faeully who attempt the eure ef 
a squint, would do well to consider whether it is attended 
with such symptoms as are abofe deseribed. If it is» tbe 
euro would be worse than the malady : for eyery one wSI 
ireadily aokaowledge» that it is better to put up with tbe 
deibrmity of asquint* than to purchase the eure by the 
lass of perfect and distinct vision. 

8« We shall now return to Dr. Jarin's bypotheeisf and 
rappose, that our patieDt» when he saw otgectssingk not- 
vitbstaatfog bis sqatatf was £suad, upon trial, to have 
•een them only with one eye. 

We weald advise such a patient, to eadeavourf by re- 
peated efforts, to lessen his squint, and te bring the axes 
of his eyes nearer to a parallel direetioa. We have nal- 
arally tbe power of making small variatioas in tbe ineli- 
aatioD of the optic axes ; and tbb power may be greati||r 
increased by exercise. 

la tbe ordinary and' natural use of oar eyes, we eaa 
dirctfC their axes to a fixed ^ar i in this ease they must 
be pamllel : we ean direct them also to an ol^eot ste 
iMhee distant fram the eye; and in this ease tbe axes 
nasi nsalfie ao angle of fifteen or twenty degrees. We 
tM 7«mg peaple in tbenr frolics learn to squint, nuiking 
IbeireyeseitlieveeaTerge or diverge, when they will, tea 
vaiy eonmdsraUa degree. Why should it be more difltouU 
fiiv a sqaiatiag person ta learn to Ioid( straight when he 
{deiHHSs 2 If oMCf by an effsrt ef bis will, he can but lea- 
een Ms squint, ftaqacnt praetice will make it easy to lea- 
sen it, and will daily increase his power. So that if he 
begitts this pmetiee in youths and perseveres in it^ he may 
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probaUy, after some time, leara to direct botti his eyes 
to one object. 

When he hath acquired this power, it will be no diffi- 
cult matter to determine, by proper observations, whether 
the centres of the retince^ and other points similarly situ- 
ate with regard to the ceDtres» corre8|)ond, as in other 
men. 

9. Let us now suppose that he finds this to be the case ; 
and that he sees an object single with both eyes^ when 
the axes of both are directed to it. It will then concern 
him to acquire the habit of looking straight, as he hath 
got the power, because he will thereby not only remore 
a deformity, but improve his sight : and I conceive this 
habit, like all others, may be got by frequent exercise. 
He may practise before a mirror when alone, and in com- 
pany he ought to have those about him, who will observe 
and admonish him when he squints. 

10. What is supposed in the 9th article, is not merely 
imaginary; it is really the case of some squinting per- 
sons, as will appear in the next section. Therefore it 
ought further to be inquii«ed, how it comes to pass, that 
such a person sees an otyect which he looks at, only with 
one eye, wiien both are often ? In order to answer this 
question, it may be observed, first, whether, when he 
looks at an object, the diverging eye is not drawn so close 
to the nose, that it can have no distinct images? Or, 
secondly, whether the pupil of the divei*ging eye is not 
covered wholly, or in part, by the .upper eyelid? Dr. Ju- 
rin observed instances of these eases in persons that 
squinted, and assigns them as causes of their seeing the 
object only with oujb eye. Thirdly, it may be observed, 
whether the diverging eye is not so directed, that the 
picture of the object falls upon that part of the rdina 
•where the optic nerve enters, and where there is tie vis- 
ion ? This will probably happen in a sqoint wherein the 
axes of the eyes converge, «o as to m^et about six inches 
before the nose. 
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11. In the last place it ought to be inquired^ nvhether 
such a person hath any distinct vision at all M'ith the di- 
verging eye, at the time he is looking at an object with 
the other. 

It may seem very improbable, that he should be able to 
read with the diverging eye when the other is covered, 
and yet, when both are open, have no distinct vision with 
it at all. But this perhaps will not appear so improba- 
ble, if the following considerations are duly attended to. 

Let us suppose, that one who saw perfectly, gets, by a 
blow on the head, or some other accident, a permanent 
and involuntary squint. According to the laws of vision, 
he will see objects double, and will see objects distant 
from one another confounded together : but such vision 
being very disagreeable, as well as inconvenient, he will 
do every thing in his power to remedy it. For alleviating 
such distresses, nature often teaches men wonderful ex- 
periments, which the sagacity of a philosopher would be 
unable to discover. Every accidental motion, every di- 
rection or conformation of his eyes, which lessens the 
evil, will be agreeable ; it will be repeated, until it be 
learned to perfeotion, and become habitual, even without 
thought or design. Now, in this case, what disturbs the 
sight of one eye, is the sight of the other ; and all the 
disagreeable appearances in vision would cease, if the 
light of one eye was extinct. The sight of one eye will 
become more distinct and more agreeable, in the same 
'proportion as that of the other becomes faint and indis- 
tinct. It may therefore be expected, that every habit 
will, by degrees, be acquired, which tends to destroy 
distinct vision in one eye, while it is preserved in the 
other, nrhese habits will be greatly facilitated, if on^ 
eye was at first better than the other ; for in that case 
the best eye will always be direeted to the object which 
he intends to look at, and every habit will be acquired 
which tends to hinder his seeing it at all^ or seeing it dis- 
tinetly by the other at the same time. 
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I tball mention one or two habits, tbat may probably 
be acquired id such a case ; perhaps there are others 
which we cannot so easily eonjeeture. First, by a small 
increase or diminution of his squint, he may bring it to 
eorrospond with one or other of the eases mentioned in 
tbe last article. Seeondly, the diverging eye may be 
brought to sueb a conformation as to be estremely short- 
sighted, and consequently to have no distinct vision of 
objecU at a distance. I knew this to be the case of one 
person tbat squinted ; but eannot say whether the short- 
sightedness of tbe diTerging eye was original, or acquired 
by habit. 

We see, therefore, that one who squints, and originally 
•aw otgeets double by reason of that squint, may acquire 
iiieh habits, that when he looks at an otgectt he shall see 
it only with one eye : nay, he may acquire such habits, 
that when be looks at an object with his best eye, he 
•ball bare no distinet vision with the other at all. Whether 
lUs is really the case« being unable to determine in tbe 
instances that have fallen under my observation, I shall 
leave to future inquiry, 

I have endeavoured, in tbe foregoing articles* to de- 
lineate sueb a process as is proper in observing tbe pha> 
nomena of squinting. I know well by experience, tbat 
this process appears more easy in theoryt than it will be 
found to be in practice ; and that in order to carry ii on 
with saeceas, some qualifications of mind are necessary 
in the patient, which are not always to be met with. But 
if those who have proper opportunities, and inelinatio% 
to observe such phenomena, attend duly to this proosss^ 
tbey may be able to fumisb fbcts less vague and nnin*- 
stmetive than those we meet with« even in mthors of 
reputation. By such facts, vain theories osay be explod*> 
ed, and our knowledge of tbe laws of aativet whi^b jnsgaisd 
tbe noblest of our seaaesi eolai^^* 
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SECTION XVI. 
I'ACTS BBXATIITQ TO SqtTtHTIirO, 

HATiifG eonridered the phenomena of squhithig faypo^ 
thetieftHy, and their eonnection vith corresponding pointv 
in the retfnce, I shall now mention tlie facts I have had 
oeeasion to ohtterre myself, or have met with in anthors^ 
that ean give any light to this subject. 

Having examined above twenty persons that sqnintedf 
I fbond In all of them a defeot in the sight of one eye* 
Four only had so much of distinet vision in the weak eye» 
as to be able to read with it when the other was covered. 
Hie rest saw nothing at all distinctly with one eye. 

Dr. Porterfield says* that this is generally the ease of 
people that squint : and I suspect it is so more generally 
than is commonly imagined. Dr. JoriUf in a very judic- 
ious dissertation upon squintingy printed in Dr. Smith's 
Optics, observes, that those who squint, and see objects 
with both eyeSy never see the same object with both at 
the same time ; that when one eye is directed straight 
fbrward to an object, the other is drawn so close to the 
nose, that the object cannot at all be seen by it, the im- 
ages being too oblique and too indistinct to affect the eye* 
In some squinting persons, he observed the diverging eye 
drawn under the upper eyelid, while the other was di- 
rooted to the object. From these observations be con- 
cludes, that ««the e}e is thus distorted, not for the sake 
of ^seeing better with it, but rather to avoid seeing at all 
with it as much as possible.*' From all the observations 
be had made, he was satisfied, that there is nothing pe- 
culiar in the structure of a squinting eye ; that the fault 
is only in its wrong direction ; and that this wrong dlreo- 
tion is got by habit. Therefore he proposes that meth- 
od of cui'c which we have described in the 8tb and 9lh 
arti<«Jes of the last section. He tells us that be had at- 
tempted a cure after this method^ upoa a young gentle- 
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man* with promising hopes of snccess ; but vas inters 
rupted bj bis falling ill of the smallpox, of ivhich lie 
died. 

It were to be wished that Dr. Jurin had acquainted us, 
whether he ever brought the young man to direct the 
axes of both eyes to the same olyect» and whether, in that 
case, he saw the object single, and saw it with both eyes ; 
and that he had likewise acquainted us, whether he saiT 
objects double when his squint was diminbhed. But as 
to these facts he is silent. 

I wished long for an opportunity of trying Dr. Jorin's 
method of curing a squint, without finding one ; having 
always, upon examination, discovered so great a defect in 
the sight of one eye of the patient as discouraged the 
attempt. 

But I have lately found three young gentlemen, with 
whom I am hopeful this method may have success, if they 
have patience and perseverance in using it. Two of them 
ai'c brothers, and before I had access to examine them, 
had been practising this method by the direction of their 
tutor, with such success, that the elder looks straight 
when he is upon his guard : the younger can direct both 
his eyes to one object ; but they soon return to their usual 
squint. 

A third young gentleman, who had never heard of thi» 
method before, by a few days practice, was able to direct 
both his eyes to one object, but could not keep them long 
in that direction. Alt the three agree in this, that when 
both eyes are directed to one object, they see it and thei 
adjacent objects single ; but when they squint, they see 
objects sometimes single and sometimes double. I ob^ 
served of all the three, that when they squinted most^ 
that is, in the way they had been accustomed to, the axe» 
of their eyes converged, so as to meet five or six inches 
before the nose. It is probable, that in this case, the 
picture of the object in the diverging eye, must fall upon 
that part of the retina where the optic nerve enters ; and 
therefore the object could not be seen by that eye. 
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All the three have some defeet in the sight of one eye^ 
irhieh none of them knew until I put them upon midung 
trials ; and when they squint, the best eye is always di« 
reeted to the objeet^ and the weaic eye is that whieh di* 
Terges from it. But when the best eye is eOTered^ the 
weak eye is turned direetly to the object* Whether this 
defect of sight in one eye, be the effbct of its having been 
long disused^ as it must have been when they squinted ; 
or whether some original defeet in one eye might be the 
•eeasion of their squinting, time may discover. The two 
brothers have found the sight of the weak eye improved 
by using to read with it while the other is covered. The 
elder can read an ordinary print with the weak eye; the 
other as well as the third gentleman, ean only read a large 
print with the weak eye. I have met with one other per- 
son only who squinted, and yet could read a lai^ print 
with the weak eye. He is a young man, whose eyes are 
both tender and weak-sighted, but the left much weaker 
than the right. When he looks at any object, he always 
directs the right eye to it, and then the left is turned to- 
ward the nose so much, that it is impossible for him to 
see the same otgect with both eyes at the same time. 
When the right eye is covered, he turns the left direetly 
to the object ; but he sees it indistinctly, and as if it had 
a mist about it* 

I made several experiments, some of them in the com- 
pany and with the assistance of an ingenious physician^ 
in order to discover, whether objects that were in the 
axes of the two eyes, were seen in one place confounded 
together, as in those who have no involuntary squint. 
The object placed in the axis of the weak eye was a light- 
ed candle, at the distance of eight or ten feet. Before 
the other eye was placed a printed book, at such a dis- 
tance that he could read upon it. He said, that while 
he read upon the book, he saw the candle but very faintly. 
And from what we could learn, these two olgects did not 
appear in one place, but had all that angular distance in 
appearance which they had in reality. 

VOL. I. 45 Cn,n,n]o 
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If this wmt realty the €a«e« the eonciusfoti to be dmwtt 
from it iBf that the eorvetponding poiots in bis eyes are not 
sittiate In the same maaaer as io other men ; aad thai if 
he eottld'be brought to direct both eyes to one object, ho 
wottM see it double. Bat considering that the young maa 
had never ()een aeoastomed to observations of this kind^ 
and that the sight of one eye was so imperfect* I do not 
pretend to draw this oondusion with certainty from this 
ringie instance. 

Ail that ean be inferred from these facts is, that of four 
persons who squint, three appear to have nothing preterm 
antural in the structure of their eyes. Hie centres of 
the f^ftfcs, and the points similarly situate with regard 
to the eeatres, do certainly eorrespond in the saale man- 
ner as in other men. So that if they can be brought to 
the hahit of direoting their eyes right to an object, they 
win not only remore a deformity, but improve their sight* 
With regard to the fourth, the ease is dabioasy with some 
probalHliiy of a deviation from the usual course of aature 
in the siUiatiGn of tlie corresponding points of liis eyes. 



SECTION XVII. 
OF THE BITECT O? CUSTOM IN SEEING OBJECTS SINOXE. 

It appears from the pbenomcoa of sin§^ and donUt 
visioB, recited io seot. 15, that oar seeing an object sia- 
lic with two eyes, depends upon these two things* Firsts 
upon that mutual correspondence of certaia pmnts of the 
retinm whieh we have often described. Secondly^ upon 
the two eyes being directed to the olgeet so aceuratelyf 
that the two images of it fall upon correspoatf ng points* 
These two things must coaeur in order to our seeing an 
object single with two eyes ; and as far as they depead apaa 
euslooif so far only ean single vision depend upon eustoan* 

With regard to the second^ that is» the aeenrate ilirefr 
tioa of both eyes to the oljaoti I think it miut ha m^ 
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kMwie^ed that this k only learndl bj oustmn. Natore 
luilh wisely ordained the eyes to mo? e in saek a manner^ 
thai their axei »hall always be nearly parallel ; but bath 
Mt it in our power to vary theil* inclination a little* ae« 
•ording to tbe distance of the object we look at. With« 
aut this power^ objects would appear single at one par^ 
lieular distance only ; and at distances much less^or modi 
gtvatert wouhl always appear double. Tbe wisdom of 
nature is conspicuous in giving us this power* and no 
loss eonspicuous in making the entent of it exactly ade* 
quate to tbe end. 

The parallelism of the eyes^ in general, is thereforo 
the work of nature, bat that precise and aeourate Aivee* 
lionf which must be varied according to the distance of 
Ike objeet, is the effect of custom. The power which aa« 
tare bath left us of varying tbe inclination of the optic 
axes a little, is turned into a habit of giving them always 
Ibat inclination which is adapted to the distance of the 
•bjeet. 

But it may be asked, what gives rise to this habit I 
The only answer that can be given to this question is» 
that it is found necessary to perfect and distinct vision. 
A man who hath lost tbe sight of one eye, very often 
loses the habit of directing it exactly to tbe object he 
looks at, because that habit is no longer of use to him* 
And if be should recover the sight of his eye, he would 
Recover this habits by finding it useful. No part cf the 
human constitution is more admirable than that whereby 
vre acquire habits which are found useful without anyde* 
•ign or intention. Children mast see imperfectly at first | 
but, by using their eyes^ they'leam to use them in the 
best manner, and acquire, without intending it, the hayta ^ 
necessary for that purpose. Every man beoomes roost 
expert in that kind of vision which is most useful to him 
la his particular profession and manner of life. A min« 
fature puiater, or an engraver, sees very near objects bet* 
ler than a sailor; hot the sailor sees very distant objects 
maoh beMef thaa lliey. ▲ peraoa tfci^ is short*s%bted, 
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ID looking at distant objeets gets the habit of oontraetlBg 
the aperture of his eyes, by almost elosing his eyelids. 
Why ? For no other reason* bat because this makes him 
see. the objeet more distinct. In like manner, the reason 
why eyevy man acquires the habit of directing both eyes 
accurately to the objeet, must be, because thereby he sees 
it more perfeetly and distinctly. 

It remains to be eonsideredy nvfaether that correspond* 
ence between certain points of the retinct, which is like« 
wise necessary to single vision, be the effisot of custom, 
or an original property of human eyes. 

A strong argument for its beii^ an original property^ 
may be drawn from the habit jnst now mentioned, of di- 
recting the eyes accurately to an object. This habit is 
got by our finding it necessaty to perfect and distinel 
▼ision. But why is it necessary ? For no other reason 
but this, because thereby the two images of the object 
falling upon corresponding points, the eyes assist eaeh 
other in Tision, and the object is seen better by both to- 
gether, than it could be by one; but when the eyes are 
accurately direoted, the two images of an objeet fall open 
points that do not correspond, whereby the sight of one 
eye disturbs the sight of the other, and the object is seen 
more indistinctly with both eyes than it would be with 
one. Whence it is reasonable to conclude, that this cor- 
respondence of certain points of the retincBf is prior to the 
habits we acquire in vision, and consequently is natural 
and original. We have all acquired the habit of direct- 
ing our eyes always in a particular manner, which iBaases 
single vision. Now, if nature hath ordained that we 
should have single vision only, when our eyes are thns 
directed, there is an obvious reason w|iy all mankind should 
agree in the habit of directing them in this manner. But 
if single vision is the effect of custom, any other habit of 
directing the eyes would have answered the purpose ; and 
no account can be given why this particular habit should 
be so universal ; and it must appear very strange, that 
no one instance hath been found of a person who had «e* 
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quirfed the babit of ieeing objeets ringle whb both ejen, 
Vfhile they were direeted in any other manner. 

The Jndieiottft Dr. Smith* in his exeellent System of 
Optiosr maintaios the eontrary opinion* and oflfers some 
reasonings and faets in proof of it. He agrees with bishop 
Berkeley in attributing it entirely to custom* that we see 
objects single with two eyes* as well as that we see ob« 
jeets ereet by inverted images. Having considered bishop 
Berkeley's reasonings in the 11th section* we shall now 
beg leare to make some remarks on what Dr. Smith hath 
said upon this subject* with the respect due to an author 
to whom the world owes, not only mainy valuable discov- 
eries of his own* but those of the brightest mathematical 
genius of his age* which* with great labour* he generously 
redeemed from oblivion. 

He observes* that the question* why wre see objects sin- 
gle with two eyes ? is of the same sort with this* why we 
hear sounds single with two ears ? and that the same an- 
swer must serve both. The inference intended to be 
drawn from this observation is* that as the second of these 
phenomena is the eflfoet. of custom* so likewise is the first. 

Now I humUy conceive that the questions are not so 
much of the same sort* that the same answer must serve 
for both ; and moreover* that our hearing single with two 
ears, is not the eflbct of custom. 

Two or more visible objects* although perfectly similar, 
and seen at the very same time* may be distinguished by 
their virible places ; but two sounds perfectly similar* and 
heard at the same time* eannot be distinguished : for* 
from the nature of sound, the sensations they occasion 
must coalesce into one, and lose all distinction. If there- 
fore it is asked, why we hear sounds single with two ears? 
I answer* not firam custom ; but because two sounds which 
are perfectly like and synchronous* have nothing by which 
they can be distinguished. But will this answer fit the 
other question ? I think not. 

The object makes an appearance to each eye* as the 
sound makes an impression upon each ear; so far the 
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two leiiMt agree. But the miblo appeftiUMM rmj be 
difttingttished by plaoe, wheo perfeoUj like n ether re^ 
tpeots ; the aoundt caoDot be dktingttifthed ; aod herein 
the twe tenset diflSir. Indeed, if the two appearaneet 
Iwve the same visible plaooi they are^ in that ease^ a» in« 
eapaUe of distinetioD aa the aounds weie« and we see the 
ol^et single. But when they hafe not the same visible 
plaee, they are perfeetly distingaishablef and we see the 
objeot double. We see the ol(}eet sin^ only, when the 
eyes are direeted in one partieular manner ; while there 
ate many other ways of direeting them within the sphere 
of our power, by whioh we see the dbj^et double. 

Dr. Smith justly attributes to eustom that well known 
iUlaey in feeling* whereby a button |N*essed with two op^ 
posite sides of two eontiguous fingers faud aeross is fi^t 
double. 1 agree with him» that the eause of this appear* 
aaee is» that those opposite sides of the fingers have never 
been used to feel the same dbjeet* but two diflerent otgeets, 
at the same time. And I beg leave to add« that as e»B* 
torn produees this phenomenon^ so a eentraiy eustom de* 
stroya it : for if a man frequently aecustoms himself to 
toel the button with his fingers aeross, it wHl aA last be 
felt single ; as I have found by experienee. 

It may be taken for a general rufe, that things whi^ 
are produeed by eustom* may be undone or ehanged by 
disuse, or by a eontrary eustom. On the other hand, it 
is a strong argument, that an efle^ is net owing to eiis-> 
iom, but to the eonstitution of nature, when a eontrM7 
eustom long eontinued, is found neither to ebai^ nor 
weaken it. I take this to be the best rule by whieh we 
ean determine the question presently under eonrideration. 
I shall therefore OM^ntion two feets brought by Dr. Smithf 
to prove that the eorresponding points of the retinm have 
been ehanged by eustom ; and then I^haU mention some 
faets tending to prove, that there are eorresponding poin^ 
of the retina of the eyes origioallyyand that eustom pro- 
duees no ehange in the». 
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«« One llMt k rtlated vpoa the mathority of IfoHitt 
Folket, Eif. who wos hifbrmod by Dr. Hepbun ofLymkp 
that the Beverend Mr. Foster of Cikiehworton* in that 
aeighbourhoody having been Mind f^ some years of a 
gulta sermUf was restored to siglit by salimtion : and thaf^ 
npon his first beginning to see* aN objeets appeared to 
him double | bnl afterward the two appearanees approaeh- 
iag by degrees* he eameat last to see sin^e, and as df«* 
tittotlgr aa he did befbro he was Mind/' 

Upon this ease I obsrrrey first, that it does not prove 
any ehange of the oorrespondhig points of tlie eyes^ on^ 
kss we suppose* whaft is not mflbined» that Mr. Foster di» 
reeled his eyes to the d>jeet at first, when he saw double^ 
with the same aeeoraey, and in the same manner, that ho 
did afterward when he saw single, ddly. If we shonM 
auppoae this, no aeeonnt ean bo given, why at first the 
two appearaaees should be seen at one eertain angular 
distanos rather than another ; or why this anguler dis^ 
tanoe diouM gradually deerease« until at last the appear- 
aneos eoineidod. How eonld this ef^t be produeed hf 
onstom? But, tUrdly, efiery eiroumstanee of this ease 
may be aeeoiwted for, on the supposition that Mr. Foster 
had corresponding points in the retinm of his eyes from 
the time he began to see, andihat eustonrmado no change 
with regard to Ihenw We need onfy further suppose^ 
what is common in snob eases, that by some years blind- 
ness bs had lost the habilof direeting hiseyes aeeuratelgi 
to an db^eot, aad thit he gradually roeorerod this hahil 
when ho eeme to see* 

The seoond faet nsDatiooed by Bjv Snttth, is tahew ftwai 
llr^Cboselden's Anatomy; and is this: <^Agentiemaa 
whOf from a blow on the head, had one eye distorto4i 
fbnud every oljeet appear double ; bat by degrees the 
a»ost familiar ones hecipime single ; and latimeaH objneta 
beoMin so, witbont ai^ amendment of the disioetion, 

I observe here, thnt it is net said that the two wppettN 
anees gradually approfMlied#.andm last nailod^ wtthoai 
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any amMdment of the distortion. This wonld indeed 
hare been a deeirite proof of a change in the eorrespond- 
ing points of the retiwB; and yet of isach a change as 
eonld noC be aeeounted for from custom. But this is not 
said ; and if it bad been observed, a circumstance so re- 
markable would haye been mentioned by Mr. Cheselden^ 
as it was in the other case by Dr. Hepbam. We may 
therefore take it for grantedy that one of the appearances 
vanished by degrees, without approaching to the others 
And this 1 conceive might happen several ways. Firsts 
the sight of the distorted eye might gradually decay l^ 
the hurt ; so the appearances presented by that eye would 
gradually vanish. Secondly^ a small and unperceived 
change in the manner of directing the eyes, might ocea« 
sion his not seeing the object with the distorted eye, as 
appears from sect. 15. art. 19. Thirdly, by acquiring 
the habit of directing one and the same eye alwaysto the 
dlgeety the faint and oUique appearance, presented by the 
other eye, might be so little attended to when it became 
familiar, as not to be pereeived. One of these causes, or 
more of them concurring, might produce the effect men- 
tioned, without any change of the corresponding points of 
the eyes. 

For these reasons, the facts mentioned by Dr. Smithy 
although curious, seem not to be decisive. 

The following facts ought to be put in the opposite 
scale. First, in the famous case of the young gentleman 
couched by Mr. Cheselden. after having bad cataracts on 
both eyes until he was thirfeen years of a^, it appear^f 
that he saw ob'ects single from the time he began to see 
vrlth both eyes. Mr. Cbeselden*s words are : " And noir 
being lately couched of his other eye, he says, that ob- 
jects at first appeared large to this eye, but not so large 
as they did at first to the other ; and looking upon the 
tame object with both eyes, be thought it looked about 
twice as large as with the first couched eye only) but not 
dottblcy that we can anywise discover.'^ 
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Secondly^ the three young gentlemen mentioned in the 
last seetion, who had squinted, as far as I know, from 
infaney ; as soon as they learned to direet both eyes to 
an object, saw it single. In these four cases it appears 
evident* that the centres of the retince corresponded orig- 
inally* and before custom could produce any such eJSect ; 
for Mr. Cheselden's young gentleman had never been ae- 
oustomed to see at all before he was couclied ^ and the 
other three had never been accustomed to direct the axes 
of both eyes to the object. 

Thirdly* From the facts recited in sect. 13. it appears* 
that from the time we are capable of observing the phe- 
nomena of single and double visioni custom makes no 
change in them. 

I have amused myself with such observations for more 
than thirty years ; and in every case wherein I saw the 
olyect double at first, I see it is so to this day, notwith- 
standing the constant experience of its being single. In 
other cases where I know there are two objects, there ap* 
pears only one, after thousands of experiments. 

Let a man look at a familiar olyect through a poly he* 
dron or multiplying glass every hour of his life, the num- 
ber of visible appearances will be the same at last as at 
first ; nor does any number of experiments* or length of 
time, make the least change. 

Efleets produced by habit, must vary according as the 
acts by which the habit is acquired are more or less fre- 
quent : but the phenomena o£ single and double vision are 
BO invariable and uniform in all men, are so exactly reg- 
ulated by mathematical rules, that I think we have good 
reason to conclude, that they are not the efieet of custom^ 
but of fixed and immutable laws of nature. 

vox. I. 46 
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SECTION xvin. 

OF DR. FORTERFIELD'S ACCOUNT OF SINGLE AND DOUBLE YlSIOlf. 

BisBoP Berkeley and Dr. Smieh seem to attribute too 
much to custom in vision ; Dr. Porterfield too Httle. 

This inf^nioos writer thinks* that, by an original law 
of our nature, antecedent to eustom and experienee» il^ 
perceive visible objects in their true place* not only as to 
their direction, but likewise as to their distance fl*om the 
eye : and therefore he accoants for our seeing objects 
single, with two eyes, in this manner. Having the &o- 
tthy of perceiving the object with each eye In its true 
place, we most perceive it with both eyes in the same 
place ; and consequently must pereeive it single. 

He IS aware* that this principle, althongh il aeeoonts 
fbr our seeing objects single with two eyes* yet does not 
at all account for our seeing objects double : and whereas 
other writers on this subject iBke it to be a suffieient 
cause for double vidon that we have two eyes, aad oaly 
And it diffienlt to attsign a cause for single vision ; on the 
contrary Dr. Porterfield's principle throws all the diffi- 
culty on the other side. 

Therefore, in order to account for the pbeDomeim of 
double vision, he advances another principle* without sfg- 
nif^ing whether he conceives it to be an orij^iial law of 
our nature, or the efiect of custom. It is, that our nat- 
ural perception of the distarifee of objects from the eye* 
is not extended to all the objects that fkll within the ield 
of vision, but limited to that which we directly fodk at ; 
and that the circumjacent oi^ffeets, whatever be their mil 
distance, are seen at the same distance with the object 
we look at ; as if they were alljn the surface of a sphere 
whereof the eye is the centre. 

Thus, sin^e vision is accounted for by our seeing the 
true distance of an object which we look at; and douUe 
vision, by a false appearance of distance in objeets whieh 
we do not directly look at. 
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We agree ivith this learned and ingenious author, that 
it is bj a natural and original prineiple that we see visible 
olyeets in a certain direction from the eye, and honour 
him as the author of this discovery : but we cannot assent 
to either of those principles by which he explains single 
and double vision, for the folJowing reamis : 

!• Our having a natural and original perception of the 
distance of objects from the eye, appears contrary to a 
well attested fiiet : for the young gentleman couched by 
Mr. Cheselden, imaginod at first, that whatever he saw* 
touched his eye, as what be felt touched his hand* 

2. The perceptiim we have of the distance of objects 
from the eye, whether it be from nature or oustoin, is not 
so accurate and determinate as is necessary to produce 
single vision. A mistake of the twentieth or thirtieth 
part of the distance of a small object, sueb as a pin, ought, 
according io Dr. Porterfield's hypothesis, to |nake it ap- 
pear double. Very few can judge of the distance of a 
risible object with sueh accuracy. Tet we never find 
double vision produced by mistaking the distance of the 
object. There are many cases in vision, even widi the 
naked eye, wherein we mistake the distance of an olyect 
by one half or more : why do we see such objects single 7 
When I move my spectacles from my eyes toward a small 
olgect two or three feet distant, the object seems to ap* 
preach, so as to be seen at last at about half its real dis- 
tance, but is seen single at ibat apparent distance, as well 
as when we see it with the naked eye at its real distance. 
And when we look at an object with a binocular telescope, 
properly firted to the eyes, we see it single, while it appears 
fifieea or twenty tim^ nearer than it is. There are then 
few cases wherein the distance of an object from the eye 
is seen so accurately as is necessary for ringle vision, up- 
on this hypothesis. This seems to be a conclusive argu- 
ment against the aocouut given of single vision. We find 
likewise, that false judgments or fallacious appearances 
of the distance of an object, do not produce double vis- 
ion. 
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This seems (o be a oonelusive argument against the ae^' 
count given of double vision. 

3. I'he perception vte have of the linear distanee of ob- 
jeetsy seems to be wholly tlie effect of experience. This I 
think hath been proved by bishop Berlieley and by Dr. 
Smith ; and when we come to point out the means of 
of judging distance by sight* it will appear that they are 
all furnished by experience. 

4. Supposing that by a law of our nature* the distanee 
of objects from the eye were perceived most accuratelyt 
as well as their direction* it will not follow that we must 
see the object single. Let us consider what oceans such 
a law of nature would furnish for resolving the question) 
Whether the objects of the two eyes are in one and the 
same place* and consequently are not two, but one ? 

Suppose then two right lines* one drawn from the cen* 
tre of one eye to its object* the other drawn* in like man- 
ner from the centre of the other eye to its object. This 
law of nature gives us the direction or position of each of 
these right lines* and the length of each ; and this is all 
that it gives. These are geometrical data* and we may 
learn from geometry what is determined by their means. 
Is it then determined by these data; whether the two 
right lines terminate in one and the same point* or not? 
No, truly. In order to determine this* we must have three 
other data. "We must know whether the two right 
lines are in one plane ; wo must know what angle they 
make, and we must know the distance between the cen-* 
tres of the ejes. And, when these things are known* we 
must apply the rules of trigonometry* before we can re- 
solve the question, whether the objects of the two eyes 
are in one and the same place ; and consequently whether 
they are two or one ? 

5. That false appearance of distance into which double 
vision is resolved, cannot be the effect of custom; 
for constant experience contradicts it : Neither hath 
it the features of a law of nature; because it does 
not answer any good purpose* nor indeed any pur<^ 
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pose at ail but to deeeive us. But vfhj should vie seek 
for arguments, in a question concerning what appears to 
us, or does not appear 7 The question is. At what distance 
do the objects now in my eye appear ? Do they all appear 
at one distance, as if placed in the concaie surface of a 
sphere, the eye being in the centre ? Every man surely 
may know this with certainty ; and, if he will but give at- 
tention to the testimony of his eyes, needs not ask a 
philosopher, how visible objects appear to him. Now, it 
is very true, that if I look up to a star in the heavens^ 
the other stars that appear at the same time, do appear 
in this manner ; yet this phenomenon does not favour 
Dr. Porterfield'si hypothesis ; for the stars and heavenly 
bodies^ do not appear at their true distances when wo 
look directly to them any more when they are seen 
obliquely ; and if this phenomenon be an argument for 
Dr. Porterfield*8 second principle, it must destroy the 
firfiit. 

The true cause of this phenomenon will be given after- 
ward ; therefore, setting it aside for the present, let us put 
another case. I sit in my room, and direct my eyes to 
the door, which appears to be about sixteen feet distant : 
at the same time I see many other objects faintly and 
obliquely ; the floor, floor-cloth, the table which I write 
upon, papers, standish, candle, &c. Now, do all these 
objects appear at the same distance of sixteen feet ? Upon 
the closest attention^ I find they do not. 



SECTION XIX. 

OF DR. BRI66*3 THEORT, AND SIR ISAAC NEWTON'S CONJECTURE ON 
^ THIS SUBJECT. 

I AM afraid the reader, as well as the writer, is already 
tired of the subject of single and double vision. The mul- 
titude of theories advanced by authors of great name, ' 
and the multitude of facts, observed without sufficient 
skill in optics^ or related without attention t^ the most 
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material and deoisiTe eireumstanoeey have equally coo- 
tribQted to perplex it. 

In order to bring it to some issne» I hare^ in the 13th 
•eetiont giTen a more full and regular deduetion than had 
been gifen heretofore, of the phenomena of single and 
double Tisiotty in those prhose sight is perfect ; and hare 
traeed them up to one general principlef which appears 
to be a law of rision in human eyes tliat are perfect and 
in their natural state* 

In the 14th section I have made it appear, that this 
law of vision, although excellently adapted to the fiibric 
of human eyes, cannot answer the purposes of vision in 
•ome otiier animals ; and therefore, very probably, is not 
oommon to all animals. The purpose of tbe ibih and 
16th sections is, to inquire, whether there be any do- 
Tiation from this law of vision in those who squint 2 a 
qfuestion which is of real importance in tbe medical art, 
as well at in the philosophy of vision ; but which, after 
all that hath been observed and written on the subject, 
seems not to be ripe for a determination, for want of 
proper observations. Those who have had skill to make 
proper observations, have wanted opportunities ; and those 
who have had qiiiortunities, have wanted skill or atten- 
tion. I have therefore thought it worth while to ^ve a dis- 
tinct account of the observations necessary fot* the deter- 
anination of this question, and what conclusions may he 
drawn from the facts observed. I have likewise collected^ 
and set in one view, the most^conclusive facts that have 
occurred in authors^ or have fallen under my own observa* 
tion. 

It must be confessed, that these facts, when applied to 
the question in hand, make a very poor figure ; and the 
gentlemen of the medical faculty are called upon, for tbe 
honour of their profession, and for the benefit of man- 
kind, to add to them. 

All the medibal, and all the opticri writers, upon thn 
BlrahismuSf that I have met with, except Dr. Jurin, either 
aflrm, or take it for granted, that squinting persons see 
Hie ol^ct with both eyes^ and yet see it single. Dr. 
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Jurift«iifflrin8»tlmt tquintiog pertoM never «ee tlie elgeeit 
urilh both ejes ; and that if the; did, they wouU see it 
double. If the eommoo opinion be true* the enre of a 
squint would be as pernieious to the sight of the patient^ 
as the eausing of a iiermanent squint urouM be to one 
who naturally had no squint : and therefore a^ physl- 
dan ought to attempt sueh a euro; no patient ought to 
submit to it. But if IK*. Jurin's opinion be true, noaC 
joung people that squint may cure theraselve»« by taking 
some pains ; and may not only remove the deformity^ but 
at the same time improve thekr sight. If the eommoB 
opinion be true* the eentres and other points of the two 
retince In squinting persons do not correspond at in otiiar 
Bien« and nature in them deviates from hereommon rak. 
But if Dr. Jurin's opinion be true, there is reasan to thiak« 
that the same general kiw of vision whiob vre have found 
in perfeet human eyes, extends also to those whioh squint. 
It is impossible to determine, by reasoning, whioli of those 
opinions is true ; or whether one may not be found tnss 
in some patients, and the ottier in others. Here, oxpe- 
rienee and observation are bur only guides ; and a da-- 
daetion of instanees. is the only rational argument, it 
might therefore have been expeeted, that the patrona of 
the eontrary opinions should have given instances, in sup- 
port of them, that are clear and indisputable : but I hate 
not found one such instance on either side of tile-question^ 
in alV the authors I have met with. I have given three in- 
stances from my own observation, in eonfirmation of Dr. 
Jurin*s opinion, which admit of no donbt ; and onOf vrhieh 
leans rather to the other opinion, bnt is duMoiis* Asii 
here I must leave the matter to farlher observation. 

In the inh section, I have endeavoured to shew, that tha 
eorrespondenoe and sympathy of certain ptmits of tiM 
two retfnasf into which we have resolved all the phentKa- 
ena of single and double vision* is not, as Or. Smith eon* 
beived, the efi^t of custom, nor changed by custom* b«t 
is a natural and original property of human «yes : ««i 
in the last section, that it is not owii^ to an^offginalwrf 
natural pereeption of the true dbtaaoe of otyeots tkom thr 
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eye, as Dr« ForterfieU imagined. After this rec^pitula^ 
tioo, whieh is intended to relieve the attention of the 
reader, shall we enter into more theories apon this sub- 
jeet. 

That of Dr. Brij^s, first published in English, in the 
Philosophieal Transactions, afterwai*d in Latin, under 
the title of Nova visionis theoria, with a prefatory 
epistle of Sir Isaae Newton to the author, amounts to 
this, that the fibres of the optic nerves passing from cor- 
responding points of the retincB to the thai ami nervorum 
opHeorum* having the same length, the same tention, and 
a similar situation, will have the same tone ; and there- 
fore their vibrations, excited by the impression of the 
rays of light, will be like unisons in musie, and will pre- 
sent one and the same image to the mind ; but the fibres 
passing from parts of the retinoid which do not corres- 
pond, having difll^rent tentions and tones, will have dis- 
cordant vibrations ; and therefore present diflbrent images 
to the mind. 

I shall not enter upon a particular examination of this 
theory. It is enough to observe, in general, that it is a 
system of conjectures concerning things of which we are 
entirely ignorant ; and that all such theories in philoso- 
phy deserve rather to be laughed at, than to be seriously 
refuted. 

Feom the first dawn of philosophy to this day, it hath 
been believed that the optic nerves are intended to carry 
the images of visible objects from the bottom of the eye 
to the mind ; and that the nerves belonging to the organs 
of the other senses have a like office. But how do we 
know this? We eon|ectureit; and taking this conjecture 
for a trnlh, we consider how the nerves may best answer 
this purpose. The system of the nerves, for many ages^ 
was taken to be a hydraulic engine, consisting of a bundle 
of pipes, which carry to and fro a liquor called animal 
spirits. About the time of Dr. Briggs, it was thought 
rather to be a stringed instrument^ composed of vibrating 
chords, eaeh of which had its proper tension and tone* 
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Bill $oio6« wHh 119 gr«at probabttity« eoMeived H to be • 
wind instpumenlf whfeb pl^f^ed Us imrt ^y Ibe vibrftiioMi 
of an elastie ether id the nervous fibrils. 

These* I tbinfcy are all the engines into nvhioh the oev* 
¥099 sjslem faalh been moulded hy philosoj^rs^ for eon- 
veyia^ the images erf* sensible things from the organ to 
the sensorium. And tot all that %ve know of the mat^ 
ter» erery man maj freely choose whleh he thinks fittest 
for the purpose ; for, from faet and experimeati no one 
of them cfitt elaim preferenee to another. Indeed* they all 
seem so unhandgr engines* fot carrying imagos^ that a map 
w#uld he tempted te iarent a new one. 

Sinee tbereforei a Mini niati may guess as well in the 
dark a9 one that see»p I beg leave to offer, another eo&- 
jecture tomebing the nervous systwi^ whieb I hope wiU 
answer the purpose as welt as those we have mentioned^ 
and whieb reeommends itself by its limplkity. Why may 
not the optie nerves, for iastanee« be made op of empty 
tehes opening their mouths wide enough to receive the 
ngrs of Hght wMeh farm the image apoo the re^tnce, and 
gently ooaveyiog them safe^ and in their proper order to 
the very seat of the soul, until they flash in ber faee ? It is 
easy for an ingenioas philosopher to fit the ealiber of these 
empty tubes to the diameter particles of light* so as they 
iball raeevve no grosser kiad of matter. And if these 
rfeiys should be la danger of mistaking their way, an expe-^ 
dient m^y also be found to prevent this. For it requiree 
no more than to bestow upon the tubes of the nervoiks 
system a peristaltfe motiout like that of the aUmeataiy 
tube. 

It is a peouliar aiivaotage of this hypothesis, that* ai^ 
though all philesopbers believe that the species or images 
of things are conveyed by the nerves to the soul* yet none 
of their l^potheses shew how this may be done. For how 
can the images of sound, tac^te, smell, eelour, figure, and 
all sensible <]^alities be made out of the vibrations of mu- 
9ieal chords* or the undulations of aainml spirits* wr of 
either 2 We ought oot U^ i^ppose means kiadequate to the 

▼01. 1. 47 
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«od* Is it not as phHosopliical, and more intelHglMOf to 
odaeoivo; that as the stoinaeh receives its food, so the 
soul receives ber imaj^s by a kind of nervous de^luli'> 
Ifon ? I ttii|»bt add. tliat we need onlj continue this fieri- 
slaltie motion of the nervous tukes from the 8en$orUm 
to the extremities of the nerves that serve the mttsele^^ 
in ordei* to account for moseolar motion. 

Thus nature will be eonsonaot to herself; and as sen* 
sation will be the eonve^aoee of the ideal aliment to the 
miod# so mosoular motion will be the expubioo.of the 
recrementitious part of it. For who ean deny^ that the 
images of things conveyed by sensation* may afler due 
eoneoction* become fit to be thrown off by muscular mo- 
tion? I only give hints of these things to be iogen]oii% 
hoping that in time this hypothesis may be brought up 
into a system as philosophical, as that of animal spiritj, 
or the vibration of the nervous fibres. 

To be serious : in the operations of nature* I hold the 
theories of a philosopher, which. are unsupported by faet» 
in the same estimation with the dreams oisL man asleep^ 
or the raTings of a madman. We laugh al the Indian 
philosopher, who to account for the support of (he earthy 
contrived the hypothesis of a huge elephant, ami to ^up. 
port the elephant, a huge tortoise. If we will candidly 
confess the truth, we know, as little of the operation of 
the nerves, as he did of the manner- in which the earth 
is supported : and our hypothesis about animal spirits, or 
about the tension and vibrations of the nei*ves. are as like 
to be true, as his about the support at the earth. His 
elephant was a hypothesis, and our hypotheses are ele- 
phants. Every theory in philosophy, which is built on 
pure conjecture, is an elephant; and every theory that is 
supported partly by fact, and partly by conjecture, is like 
NebuehadncBzar's image, whose fee4 were partly of iron, 
and partly of clay. .... 

The great Newton first gave an example to pbiloso- 
phers, which always ought to be,* but rarely hath been 
followed, by distioguishii^ hisoonjeetuces.fjNMn his eoii' 
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elusions, and iMitHiig the former by themsolTesy in the 
modest form of queries. This isfair ami legal ; but all 
oilier pbilosopliieal trafBe io eonjeetare, ought lo be held 
tontraband and ilKeit* Indeed his conjectures hare com- 
moaly more foondation in faet, and more verkimilitudey 
than the dagmatteal theories of most other philosophers | 
and therefore ire ouglit not to omit that whieb he hath 
oflffered coneerning the cause of our seeing objects single 
with two eyes, in the tdth query annexed to his Ojitics. 
** Are not the species Of objects seen with both ejes» 
united wh^e the optic nerves meet before they come into 
the brain^ the fibres on the right side of both nerves unit- 
ing there, and after union going thence into tite brain in 
the nerve whi^h is on the r%ht side of the head, and the 
fibres 4>n the left nde of both nerves uniting in the same 
place, and after union going into the brain in the nerve 
vrhicli js on the left side of the head ; and these two 
nerves veetin^in the brain in sueh a manner that their 
fibres make but one entire species or pieture, half of 
which on the right side of the sensorium comes from the 
right Side of both eyes through the right side of both optk) 
nerves, to the place where the nerves^ meet, and from 
thence on the right side of the head into the brain, and 
the other half on the left side of the sensorium comes, in 
like manner, from the left side of both eyes ? For the 
optic nerves of such animals as look the same way wkli 
bo<h eyes, as men, dogs, sheep, oxen, &o. meet before 
they come into the brain; but the optic nervee of such 
animals as do not look the same way with both eyes, as 
of 'fishes and of the eamelcon, do not meet, if I am rightly 
informed.*' 

I beg leave to distinguish this query into two, whidi 
are of very diflbrent natures ; one being purely anatom- 
ieal, the other relating to the earrying species or pictures 
of visible olgeeto to tt^ senaorium. 

The first question is, whether the fibres coming from 
oorrespondlng points, of the two retina* do not unite at 
the plaee where the optic yerves meet, and continue united 
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|r««i IheMe to the brain ; to Uii^ the light optio ii«r(^ 
after the meetieg of the two nerves, is eonpesed at the 
fibres coming from the right side of both retinm, and the 
left of the fibres eoming from the left side of both reHncef 

This is ondonbtodljr a enriMs and rathnml quei«tion ; be* 
eause if we eoukl find ground flrom anatomy to answer tt 
in the aAroMitive, it wouU lead us a step Ibrward in dis- 
oovering the eause of the corrospondenee and sympathy 
whieh there is between eertidn pohits of the two reftntt. 
For although we know not what is the partioufair fane- 
tion of the optio nerTOs^ yet it is probable^ that some im- 
pression made upon themf and eommunieated along dirir 
fibresf is necessary to Tision : and whatever be the nature 
of this impression^ if two fibres are united into one, an 
impression made upon one of them^ or upon iMthy may 
probably prcduoe the same effeet. Anatomists think it 
a sufficient account of a sympathy between two parts of 
the iiodyy when they are served by branches of the came 
nerYc : we shonld therefore lock upon it as an important 
discovery in anatomy » if it were found that the sanso nerve 
sent branobes to the corresponding pcintfl of the rcHnce. 

But bath any soeh discovery been made? No^ not no 
macb as in one subject, as far as I oaa learn. B«t in 
several snl^jeots, the contrary seems to haYe been discov- 
ered. Dr. Portcrfidd hath given ns two cases at longtii 
from Ycsalins, and one from Ciesalpinust wherein thn 
Qptlo nervesf after touehi^ one aaother as usnal, -appear- 
ed to be reflected back to the same side wheaee they camCf 
witboot ady mixture of their fibres. Each «r these per- 
sons bad lost an eye some time befere his death, and the 
optio nerve belonging to that eye was shrnnk, so that it 
oouM be distin^aished from the other at the plaoe where 
they met. Anothet" ease which the same author gives 
from YcsalittSf is still meve remarkable ; for in ittim op* 
tie nerves did not touch at all ; and yel» upon inqoirf, 
those whe were meet famiHar with the person in his Nfb- 
time, declared that he never eomplaineii of any defect of 
sights or of Us seeing olgeets dapble» Dicm«?btoedc tells 
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M^ thai Aifuapeiideim mA Talvefdtt }ikemketMrm^ tkat 
they have imt with aubjec^i whereia the o^i« n«rf eft dM 
not t^uehi 

As these obieftationt w«re made before Sir tsane New* 
Ion pat diis query, it ie iHMMNKain whether he WkU %l|o^ 
raat of them, or whether he suspected Bome inaeeoraey 
in them» and desk^ that the matter might be more eare^ 
fully emmlned. But ftom the firilo wlag passa^ of the 
most aoeamte Winslow^ it does net appear* that Uter ob«> 
senratiMs have been more favourable to hk eonjeetui^, 
<<The anion of these [optie] nerves^ by the small earv»* 
tares of their eownua, is very diffleuU to be aafbUted in 
littman bodioB. This anion is eommonly fimml to bo very 
eksOf but in some sabieets it seems to be no more than 
a stroag adhesion» in others to be partly made by an io«* 
terseetioii or erossing of fibres^ They have been fbuaril 
quite separate^ and in ether sobjeetSf oae of them haa 
been fiiond to be very mueh altered both in size and e6l- 
moff through its whole passage, the other remaining in 
its aatnral state*^ 

When we eondder this eonjeetare of Sir Isaao Mewtoa 
byitseir* it appears more ingenious, and to have more 
teririmilitude, than any thing that has been offered upon 
Ae 8ui||)eot ; and we admire the eaatien and modesty of 
the author, in proposir^ it only as a sabjeet of inquiry : 
btet when we eompare it with the Observations of anato- 
mists whlcA eontraiKet it, we are naturally led to thit re» 
fleotion, that if we trust to the oonjeetures of men of the 
gl?eatest geaius ia the (^rations of natare, we have only 
lUie ohanoe of going vrrong ia an ingeaiotts manner* 

The seeond pmt of the query is, Whether the two spe* 
meaofobJeetsftHimthe two eyes arenoti at the plnee 
whore the optie nerves meet, united into one spates or 
pietare, half of whieh is earried thenee to the ^^a^orium 
in the rif^t optie nerve, and the other half in the left ? 
and whether these two halves are not so put together 
igain At tito 0ea#orittnt> as to mabe one species or pieture ? 
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H«re it seems natural to pot the previous <questionf 
Vliat reason have we to believe, that pictures of objects 
are at all carried to I be sensorium^ either by the optic 
nerves, or by any other nerves 7 Is ic not possible, that 
this great philosopher, as well as maliy of a lower ferni» 
having been led into this opinion at fir»t by edoeation, 
may have continued in it, because he never thought of 
ealliftg it in question? 1 confess this was my own ease for 
a couKiderable part of my life. ' But since I was led by 
accident to think seriously what reason I had to believe 
it, I could find none at all* It seems to be a mere hy- 
pothesis, as mOoh as the Indian philosopher's elephant. 
I am not conscious of any pictures of external objects in 
my iiensortufR^ any more than in my stomach : the things 
which 1 perceive by my senses, appear to be external* and 
not in any part of the brain ; and my sensations^ prt^rly 
so ealled* have no resemblance of external objects. 

The conclusion from all that hath been said,' in no less 
than seven sections, upon our seeing objects single with 
two eyes, is this, that, by an original property of human 
eyes, objects painted upon the centres of the two r«ftnce, 
or upon points similarly situate with r^ard to the cen- 
tres, appear in the same visible place; that the most 
plausible attempts to account for this property -of the eyes* 
have been unsuccessful ; and therefore, that it must be 
either a primary law of our constitution, or the conse- 
quence of some more general law which is not yet dis- 
covered. 

We have now finished what we intended to say# both 
of the visible appearance of things to the eye, and of the 
laws of our constitution by iihich those appearances are 
exhibited. But it was observed, in the beginning of this 
chapter, that the visible appearances of olgects serve only 
as signs of their distance, magnitude, figure, aAd other 
tangible qualities. The visible appearance, is that which 
is presented to the mind by nature, according to; thoae 
laws of our constitution, which have been explained. Bat 
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the tbing signified by that appearanee/ ii that iwhioh is 
presented to the mind by eusfdm. 

When one.9peaks to us in a laogua^ that is familiaf^ 
we hear eertain sounds^ and this is all the effeet that his 
discourse has upon us by nature : but by eustom we un- 
derstand the meaning of these sounds ; and therefore we 
fix our attention, not upon the sounds, but upon the things 
signified by them. In like manner, we see only the vis- 
ible appearanee of objects by nature; but we learn by 
eustom to intc^rpret these appearances* and to understand 
their meaning. And when this visual language is learn- 
ed, and becomes familiar, we attend only to the things 
signified ; and cannot, without great difiiculty, attend to 
the sighs by which Ihey are presented. The mind passes 
from one to the other so rapidly, and so familiarly, that 
no trace of the sign is left in the memory, and we seem 
immediately, and without the intervention of any sign, to 
perceive the thing signified. 

When I look at the apple-tree, which, stands before 
my window, I perceive, at the first glance, its distance 
and magnitude, the roughness of its trunk, the disposition 
of its branches, the figure of its leaves and fruit. I seem 
to perceive all these things immediately. The visible 
ap|)earanee which present rd them all to the mind, has 
entirely escaped me ; I cannot, without great difBcultyy 
and painful abstraction, attend to it, even when it stands 
before^ me. Yet it is certain, that this visible appearaiioe 
only, is presented to my eye by nature, and that I learn- 
ed by custom to collect all the rest from it, if I had 
never seen before now, I should not perceive either the 
distance or tangible figure of the tree, and it would hav9 
required the practice of seeing for many months* tft 
change that original perception which nature gave me by 
my eyes, into that which I now have by eustom. 

The objects which we see naturally and originally, as 
bath been before observed, have length and bi'eadth, but 
no thickness, nor distance from the eye. Custom, by a kind 
•f legerdemain^ withdraws gradually these origiaal and 
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proper ol^eets of 8ight» nod sulMtkotet in tluiir plaoe ob- 
jeoti of touch, which have loDgib«hreadlb» and thieknoM^ 
and a determinate di«taooefrqm the eje. Bjr what nieans 
tfaia ehange is brought about* aad what prioeiples of the 
limMui mind eoneur in it^ we are next to kitt«ire. 



SECTION XX. 
OV PBBOBFTIOir IN OBNBBiiL. 

SBFftATioJf, and the perception of external objeets hj 
the aeaars* though very different in their nature^ have 
eonunonljF been considered as one and the same thing. 
The purpeaea of eonunon Ufe do not mal^e it necessary to 
distinguish them, and the received opinions of philoso- 
phers tend rather to eonfonnd them ; but* witlmut attend- 
ing carefuUj to this distinction, it is impossible to have 
any jiist eoneeption of the operations of our senses* The 
BMst simple operations of the mind* admit not of a logical 
^ftnition : all we ean do is to describe them, so as to lead 
those who are consoious of them in themselves, to attend 
to them, and reflect upon them : and it is often very dif- 
fteolt to describe tbem so as to answer this intention* 

The same mode of expression is used to denote sensa- 
tion and perception ; and tberefore we are apt to look 
npoB them as things of the same nature. Thus I fed a 
fwin; I siea tree: tbe first denoteth a sensation, the last 
a perception. The grammatical analysis of both expres- 
sions is the same , for both consist of an active verb and 
an olgect But, if we attend to the things signified by 
these expressiotts, we sliall find, that in the first, the dis- 
tmetion between the act and the ob;eet is not real hot 
grammatieal ; in the second, the distinction is not only 
gnuDmatioal bat real. 

Tbe form of the expression, I feel pain, might seem 
to imply, that the feeling is something distinct from the 
I fsk; yet hi reality^ there is no distinction. Astttak- 
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iiig a thought is an expression vrhich could signify no m; ore 
than thinking, so feeling a pain signifies no more than 
hdng pained. Wliat we have said of pain is applicable 
to every other mere sensation. It is difficult to give in- 
stances, very few of our sensations having names; and 
i¥here they have, the name being common to the sensa- 
tioHf and to something else which is associated with it« 
But when we attend to the sensation by itself, and sepa* 
rate it from other things wliich are conjoined with it in 
the imagination, it appears to be something which can 
have no existence but in a sentient mind, no distinction 
from the act of the mind by which it is felt. 

Perception, as we here understand it, hath ahvayd ad 
object distinct irom the act by which it is perceived ; an 
object which may exist whether it be perceived or Hot* I 
perceive a tree that grows before my window ; there is 
here an object which is perceived, and aii act of the mind 
by which it is perceived ; and these two are not only dis- 
tinguishable, but they are extremely unlike in their na-* 
tures* The object is made up of a trunk, branches, and 
leaves ; but the act of the mind, by vfhieh it is perceivedf 
hath neither trunk, branches, nor leaves. I am' conscious 
of this act of mind, and I can reflect upon it ; but it is too 
simple to admit of an analysis, and I cannot find proper 
vrords to describe it. I find nothing that resembles it so. 
much as the remembrance of the tree, or the imagination 
of it. Tet both these difier essentially from perception ; 
they differ likewise one from another. It is in Tfuo that 
a philosopher assures me, that the imagination of the tree^ 
the remembrance of it, and the perception of it, are ali 
one, and differ only in degree of vivacity. I know the 
contrary ; for I am as well acquainted with all the three, 
as I am with the apartments of my own house. I know 
this also, that the perception of an object implies both a 
eonception of its form, and a belief of its present exist- 
ence. I know, moreover, that this belief is not the ef- 
fect of argumentation and reasoning ; it is the immediate 
eflTect of my constitution, 
voii. I. 48 
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I am aware* that this belief whieh I bare in perceptioo^ 
stands exposed to the strongest batteries of skepticisiQ* 
But they make no great impression upon it. The skeptie 
anks me. Why do j'ou believe the existence of the external 
object which you perceive 7 This belief, sir, is none of 
my manufacture ; it came from the mint of nature ; it 
bears her image and superscription ; and, if it is not 
right, the fault is not mine : I even took it upon trusty 
and without suspicion. Reason, says the skeptic, is the 
only judge of truth, and you ought to throw off every 
opinion and every belief that is not grounded on reason* 
Why, sir, should I believe the faculty of reason more 
than that of perception ; they came both out of the same 
shop, and were made by the same artist $ and if he puts 
one piece of false ware into my hands, what should hin- 
der him from putting another 7 

Perhaps the skeptic will agree to distrust reasout rath- 
er than give any credit to perception. For» says betsincor 
by your own concession, the object which you pereeive^ 
and that act of your mind by which you perceive it, ar^ 
quite different things, the one may exist without the oth- 
er ; and as the object may exist without being perceived, 
so the perception may exist without an object. There 
is nothing so shameful in a philosopher as to be deceived 
and deluded ; and therefore you ought to resolve firmly 
to withhold assent, and to throw off all his belief of ex- 
ternal objects, which may be ail delusion. For my part^ 
I will never attempt to throw it off; and although the 
9ol>er part of mankind will not be very anxious to know 
oiy r«^asons, yet if they can be of use to any skeptloy they 
are these. 

First. Because it is not in my power : why then should 
I make a vain attempt 7 It would be agreeable to fly to 
the moon, and to make a visit to Jupiter and Saturn ; but 
when I know that nature has bound me down by the law 
<^ gravitation to this planet which I inhabit, I rest con- 
tented, and quietly suffer myself to be earried along in its 
orbit. My belief is carried along by perceptioB> as htc* 
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fiistibly as my body by the earth. And the greatest 
skeptic will find himself to be in the same eondition. He 
may struggle hard to disbelieve the information of his 
sensest as a man does to swim against a torrent $ /but ah ! 
it is in vain. It is in vain that he strains every nerve, 
and wrestles with nature, and with every object that 
strikes upon his senses. For after all, when his strength 
is spent in the fruit less attempt, he will be carried down 
the torrent with the common herd of believers. 

Secondly, I think it would not be prudent to throw oBT 
this belief, if it were in my power. If nature intended to 
deceive me, and impose upon me by false appearances, 
and I, by my great cunning and profound logic, have 
discovered the imposture; prudence wonld dictate to 
-tne in this ease, even to put up this indignity done me , 
as quietly as I could, and not to call her an impostor 
to her face, lest she should be even with me anoth- 
er way. For what do I gain by resenting this injury ? 
Tou ought at least not to believe what she says. This 
indeed seems reasonable if she intends to impose upon 
me. But what is the consequence? 1 resolve not to be- 
lieve my senses. I break my nose against a post that 
comes in my way ; I step into a kennel ; and, after twenty 
such wise and rational actions, I am taken up and clapped 
into a mad'house. Now, I confess I would rather make one 
of the credulous fools whom nature imposes upon, than of 
those wise and rational philosophers who resolve to with-» 
hold assent at all this expense. If a man pretends to be a 
skeptic with regard to the informations of sense, and yet 
prudently keeps out of harm's way as other men do, he 
must excuse my suspicion, that he either acts the hypo- 
crite, or imposes upon himself. For if the scale of his 
belief were so evenly poised, as to lean no more to one 
side than to the contrary, it is impossible that his actions 
could be directed by any rules of common prudence. 

Thirdly, Although the two reasons already mentioned 
are perhaps two more than enough, I shall offer a third. 
I gave implicit belief to the informations of nature by my 
seascii for a considerable part of my life^ before I had 
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learned so much logic as to be able to start a doubt eon* 
eeming them. And now* when I reflect upon what i» 
past* I do not find fhat I have been imposed upon by this 
belief. I find, that M'ithoat it I mnst have perished by a 
thousand accidents. I find, tbat ivithout it I should have 
been no wiser now than when I was born. I should not 
even have been able to acquire that logic which sug^sts 
these skeptical doubts with regard to mj senses. Therefore 
I consider this instructive belief as one of the best gifts 
of nature. I thank the Author of my being who bestow- 
ed it upon me, before the eyes of my reason were openedf ' 
and still bestows it iipon me to be my guide, where reason 
. leaves me in the dark. And now I yield to the direction 
of my senses, not from instinet only, but from confidenee 
and trust in a faithful and beneficent monitor, grounded 
upon the experience of his paternal care and goodness. 

In all this, I deal with the Author of my being, nooth- 
wise than I thought it reasonable to deal with my parents 
and tutors. I believed by instinct whatever they told me^ 
long before I had the idea of a lie, or thought of the pos- 
sibility of their deceiving me. Afterward, upcm reflec- 
tion, I found they had acted like fair and honest people 
who wished me well. I found that if I had not believed 
what they told me, before I could give a reason of my 
belief, I had to this day been little better than a changCi- 
ling. And although this natural credulity hath some- 
times occasioned my being imposed upon by deceivers, 
yet it hath b^en of infinite advantage to me upon the 
whole ; tli&i*^fore I consider it as another good gift of 
nature. And 1 continue to give that credit, from reflec- 
tion, to those of whose integrity and veracity I hi^v^ had 
experience, whifh before I gave from iostinet^ 

T|iere is a much greater similitude than is commonly im*- 
agined, bet^^ei^n the testimony of nature given by our senses, 
and testimony Qf men giv^n by language. The credit we 
give to both is at first the effect of instinct only. When 
we grow up; and begin to reason about them, the credit 
given to human testimony is restrained, and weakened, b^ 
the experience we have of deceit. But the credit givcQ 
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to the testimony of our senses, is established and con- 
firmed hy the uniformity and eonstaney of thelaws of na- 
ture. 

Our perceptions are of two kinds : some are natural 
and original, others acquired, and the fruit of experience. 
When I perceive that this is the taste of cider, that of 
brandy ; that this is the smell of an apple, that of an 
orange; that this is the noise of thunder, that the ring- 
ing of bells; this the sound of ^ coach passing, that the 
Yoiee of such a friend ; these perceptions and others of 
the same kind, are not original, they are acquired. But 
the perception which I have by touch, of the hardness 
and softness of bodies, of their extension, figure, and mo- 
tion, is not acquired ; it is original. 

In all our senses, the acquired perceptions are many 
more than the original, especially in sight. By this sense 
we perceive originally the visible figure and colour of 
bodies only, and their visible place : but we learn to per- 
eeive by the eye, almost every thing which, we can perceive 
by touch. The original perceptions of this sense, serve 
only as signs to introduce the acquired. 

The signs by which objects are presented to us in per- 
ception, are the language of nature to man ; and as, in 
many respects, it hath a great affinity with the language of 
man to man ; so particularly in this, that both are partly 
natural and original, partly acquired by custom. Our 
original or natural perceptions are analogous to the nat- 
ural language of man to man, of which we took notice in 
the 4th chapter ; and our acquired perceptions are anal- 
ogous to artificial language, which, in our mother tongue, 
is got very much in the same manner with our acquired 
perceptions, as we shall afterward more fully explain^ 

Not only men, but children, idiots, and brutes, acquire 
by habit many perceptions which they had not originally. 
Almost every employment in life, hath perceptions of 
this kind that are peculiar to it. The shepherd knows 
every sheep of his fiock, as we do our acquaintance, and 
p^n pick them out of another flock one by one. The 
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bateher knows by sight the weight and quality of bis 
beeves and sheep before they are killed. The farmer 
perceives by hi^t eye. very nearly the quantity of bay in a 
riek« or of corn in a heap. The sailor sees the burden* 
the built, and the distance of a ship at sea. while she is 
ft great way off. Every man aecusloined to writing, dis-> 
tinguitthes acquaintance by their hand writing, as he does 
bj their faces. And the painter distingtiishes in the 
works of his art« the style of all the great masters. In 
a word, acquired perception is very different in different 
persons, according to the diversity of objects about which 
they are employed, and the application they bestow in 
observing them. 

Perception ought not only to be distinguished from seh- 
•ation^but likewise from that knowledge of the objects of 
tense which it got by reasoning. Hiere is no reasoning in 
perception, as hat h been observed. The belief which is im- 
plied in it, is the effect of instinct. But there are many 
things, with regard to sensible objects, which we can infer 
from what we perceive; and such conclusions of reason 
ought to be distinguished from m hat is merely pereeived. 
When I look at the moon, I perceive her to be sometimes 
circular^ sometimes horned, and sometimes gibbous. This 
18 simple perception, and is the same in the philoso- 
pher, and in the down : but from these various appear- 
ances of her enlightened part, I infer that she is really 
of a spherical figure. This conclusion is not obtained 
by simple perception, but by reasoning. Simple percep- 
tion has the same relation to the conclusions of reason 
drawn from our perceptions, as the axioms in mathematics 
have to the propositions. I cannot demonstrate, that two 
quantities which are equal ^o the same quantity, are equal 
to each other; neither can I demonsti*ate, that the tree 
which I perceive exists. But, by the constitution of my 
Datore, my belief is irresistibly carried' along by my ap- 
prehension of the axiom ; and by the constitution of my 
nature, my belief is no less irresistibly carried along by 
my perception of the tree* All reasoning is from prinoi- 
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plet* The 6rst prinoiples of matb^matieal reasoning ar^ 
maihematical aidonis and definilions ; and the first prin* 
ciples of all our reasoning aboat exist enees, are our per^ 
eepiioDS. The first principles of every kind of reasoning 
are given us by nature, and are of equal authority with 
the faculty of reason itself* which is also the gift of oa* 
tui*e. The conclusions of reason are all built upon first 
princi|tles, and can have no other foundation. Most justly*^ 
therefoj'e, do such principles disdain to be tried by reasottf 
and laugh at the aiiillery of the logician^ when it it 
tlirecled against them* 

When a long train of reasoning is necessary In demon- 
strating a inathemafical proposition, it is easily distin* 
guished from an axiom, and I bey seem to be things of a 
Tery different nature. But there are some propositions 
which lie so near to axioms, that it is diffienlt Co say* 
whether they ought to be held as axioms, or demonstrat-* 
ed as propositions. The same thing holds with regard ta 
perceptionf and the conclusions drawn from it. Some of 
these conclusions follow our perceptions so easily, and are 
so immediately connected with them, that it is difllault 
to fix the limit which divides the one from the other. 

Perception, whether original or acquired, implies nir 
exercise of reason $ and is common to men, childreur 
idiots* and brutes. The more obvious oonclusions drawn 
from our peroeptions, by reason, make what we call eofOf 
mon understanding; by which men conduct themselves ia 
the common affairs of life, and by which they af« distin- 
guished from idiots. The more remote conclusions which 
are drawn from our perceptions, by reason, make what 
we commonly call acienee in the various parts of nature^ 
whether in agriculture, medicine* mechaaios, or in any 
part of natural philosophy. When I see a garden in good 
order, containing a great variety of things of the best kinds, 
and in the most flourishing condition* I immediately con- 
clude from these signs* the skill and industry of the gar* 
dener. A fariiier, when he rises in the morning, and per- 
ceives that the neighbouring brook overflows his fields 
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oonelades that a great deal of rain hath fallen in th<f 
night. Perceiving his fenee brokent and his corn trodden 
down, he concludes that some of his own or his neigh- 
bour's cattle have broken loose. Perceiving that his stable 
door is broken open, and some of bis horses gone» he con- 
eludes that a thief has carried them off. He traces the 
prints of his horses' feet in the softgroundf and by them 
discovers which road the thief hath taken. These are in- 
stances of common understandingf which dwells so near 
to perception^ that it is difficult to trace the line which 
divides the one from the other. In like manner* the 
science of nature dwells so near to common understand- 
ing that we cannot discern where the latter ends and 
the former begins. I perceive that bodies, lighter 
than water, swim in water, and that those which are 
heavier sink. Hence I conclude, that if a body re* 
mains wherever it is put under water, whether at the top 
or bottom, it is precisely of the same weight with water. 
If it will rest only when part of it is above water, it is 
lighter than water. And the greater the part above 
water is, compared with the whole, the lighter is the body. 
If it had no gravity at all, it would make no impression 
upon the water, but stand wholly above it. Thus, every 
man, by common understanding, has a rule by which 
he judges of the specific gravity of bodies which swim in 
water : and a step or two more leads him into the science 
of hydrostatics. 

All that we know of nature, or of existences, may be 
compared to a tree, which hath its root, trunk, and 
branches. In this tree of knowledge, perception is the 
root, common understanding is the trunks and the sciences 
are the branches. 
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SECTION XXI. 
OF THE PROCESS OE NATURE IN PERCEPTlOlN. 

Although there is no reasoning in pereeption^ yet 
there are certain means and instruinent8« which, by the 
appointment of nature, must intervene between the object 
and our perception of it ; and, by these onr perceptions 
are limited and regulated. First, if the object is not in 
contact with the orf>an of sense* there must be some me- 
dium which passes between them. Thus, in vision, th« 
rays of light ; in hearing, the vibrations of elastic air; 
in smelling, the effluvia of the body smelled, must pass 
from the object to the organ ; otherwise we have no per- 
ception. Secondly, there must be some action or impres- 
sion upon the organ of sense, either by the immediate ap* 
plication of the object, or by the medium that goes be- > 
tween them. Thirdly, the nerves which go from the 
brain to the organ, must receive some impression by means 
of that which was made upon the organ ; and probably, 
by means of the nerves, some impression must be made 
upon the brain. Fourthly, the impression made upon the 
organ, nerves, and brain, is followed b} a sensation. And» , 
last of all, this sensation is followed by the perception of 
the object. 

Thus oup perception of objects is the result of a train 
of operations; some of which affect the body only, others 
affect the mind. We know very little of the nature of 
some of these operations ; we know not at all how they are 
connected together, or in what way they contribute to that 
perception which is the result of the whole : but by the 
laws of our constitution, we perceive objects in thist and 
in no other way. 

There may be other beings, who can perceive external 
objects without rays of light, or vibrations of air, or efflu- 
via of bodies, without impressions on bodily organs, or 
even without sensations. But we are so framed by the 
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Author of nafare, that even when we are surrounded 
by external objeets, we may perceive none of them. Our 
fiieulty of perceiving an objeet lies dormant, until it is 
roused and stimulated by a certain corresponding sensa- 
tion. Nor is this sensation always at hand to perform its 
oflkse ; ibr it enters into the mind only in eonsequenee of 
a certain eonvsponding impression made on the oi^b of 
sense by the ob ect* 

Let us trace this correspondence of impref»ionfl« sea- 
satvMs, and perceptions, as far as we can ; beginniag with 
that which is first in order, the impression made upon the 
bodily organ. But, alas ! we know not of what nature 
these impressions are, far less how they excite sensations 
in the mind. 

We know that one body may act upon another by pres« 
sure, by percussion, by attraction, by repulsion and prob- 
ably in many other ways, which we neither know, nor 
have names to express. But in which of these ways ob* 
jeets, when perceived by us, act upon the organs of 
sense, these organs upon the nerves, and the nerves 
vpon the brain, we know not. Can any man tell me 
how, in vision, the rays of light act upon the rettn«, 
how the retinw acts upon the optic nerve, and how 
the optic nerve acts upon the brain ? No man can. When 
I feel the pain of the gout in my toe, I know that there 
is some unusual impression made upon that part of «y 
body. But of wha^ kind is ic? Are the small vessels 
distended with some redundant elastic, or unelastic Auid 2 
Are the fibres unusually stretched ? Are they torn asunder 
by force, or gnawed and corroded by some acrid howiour i 
I can answer none of these qoesiions. AH that I -fed, is 
pain, whieh is not an impression upon the body, but «po« 
the mind ; and all that i perceive by this sensation isy 
that some distemper in my toe occasions this pain. Bui 
as I know not the natural tenqier and texture of my toe 
when it is at case, I know as little what ehange or 4is*- 
order of its parts occasions this uneasy seasiition. is 
like mannefv in every other sensation, there is, withoni. 
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double lome impression made upeo the organ of sonte; 
but an impression of ivhieh Vfe know nut the nature. It 
is too sabtile to be diseo?ered hy our senses^ and vie may 
mal&e a thousand oonjeetures without oomii^ near the 
truth. If we understood (be structure of our oi^ns of 
sense so miuutel^r, as to diseover what QtkoH are produeed 
upon them hy externa) objeets* this knowledge would 
eontribule nothing to our perception of the olyeet } for 
they pereeive as distinetly who know least about the man^ 
uer of pereeptioi^ as the greatest adepts. It is ueeoMary 
that the impression bo made upon our organs» but not 
that it be known. Nature carrion on this pgrt of thp 
process of perception^ withoMt our cp{is4iiou«nes^ 9r oop- 
eurrence. 

But we eaonot be uneonscious of the next step iq this 
process^ the sensation of the mind» which always imme- 
diately follows the impression made upon the body. It 19 
essential to a sensation to be felt* and it can be nothing 
more than wa feel it to be. If we ean only acquire the 
babit of attending to our sensations* we may know them 
perteetly. But how are the sensations of the mind proi* 
dueed by impressions upon the body ? Of this we are ab- 
solutely ignorant* having no means of knowing how the 
body acts upon the mind* or the mind upon the body. 
When weeonsider the nature and attributes of both* they 
seem to be so different* and so unlike* that we can find no 
handle by which the one may lay hold of the other. There 
is a deep and dark gulf between them* which our under- 
•taading cannot pass ; and the manner of their corres- 
pondence and intercourse is absolutely unknown. 

Experience teaches us* that certain impressions up- 
oa the body are constantly followed by certain sensa- 
tions of the mind; and that* on the other hand* certain 
determinations of the mind are constantly followed by 
certain motions in the body : but we see not the ohaiD 
that ties these things together. Who knows but their 
connection may be arbitraryi and owing to the will of our 
Mafcer 2 Perhiips the same sensations might hare been 
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eoonceted ivith other imprpssioiM, or other bodily or* 
gans. Perhaps we might ha?e beeo so made, as to 
taste with our fingerst to smell with our ears, and to hear 
by the nose* Perhaps we might have been so made, as 
to iia?e all the sensations and perceptions whieh we have, 
withtNit any impressitm made uptm our botiily oi^ans at 
alL 

However these things may be, if nature had given ns 
nothing more than impressions made upon the body, and 
sensations in our minds eorrespondiag to them, we should 
in that ease have been merely sentient, but not pereipient 
beings. We should never have been able to form a eoneep- 
tion of any external objeet, far less a belief of its exist* 
enee. Our sensations have no resemblanee to external 
objects ; nor can we discover, by our reason, any neces- 
sary connection between the existence of the former, and 
that of the latter. 

We might perhaps have been made of such a consti- 
tution, as to have our present perceptions connected 
with other sensations. We might perhaps have had the 
perception of external objects, without either impressions 
upon the organs of sense, or sensations. Or, lastly. The 
perceptions we have, might have been immediately eon-t 
neeted with the impressions upon our organs, without any 
intervention of sensations. This last seems really to be 
the case in one instance, to wit, in our perception of the 
tisible figure of bodies, as was observed in the 8th sec- 
tion of this chapter. 

The process of nature in perception by the senses, may 
therefore be conceived as a kind of drama, wherein some 
things are performed behind the scenes, others are rep- 
resented to the mind in different scenes, one succeeding 
another. The impression made by the object upon the 
organ, either by immediate contact, or by some interven- 
ing medium, as well as the impression made upon the 
nerves and brain, is performed behind the scenes, and the 
mind sees nothing of it. But every such impression, by 
the laws of the drama, is followed by a sensation^ whicli 
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is the first seene exhibited to the mind ; and this seene 
is quickly suooeeded by ailolhery which is the perception 
of the objeet. 

In this drama, nature is the aetor, we are spectators. 
We know nothing of the machinery by means of which 
every differeni impression upon the organ, nerves, and 
In-ain, exhibits its corresponding sensation ; or of the ma* 
ehinery by means of which each scrnsatiou exhibits its cor- 
responding perception. We are inspired with the sensation^ 
Und we are inspired with the corresponding perception, by 
means unknown. And because the mind passes immediate- 
ly from the sensation to that conception and belief of the 
object which we have in perception, in the same manner 
as it passes from signs to the things signified by them, 
we have therefore called our sensations signs of exter^ 
nal otgeets ; finding no word more to express the func- 
tion which nature hath assigned them in perception, and 
the relation which they bear to their corresponding oh* 
^^eets. 

There is no necessity of a resemblance between the 
sign and the thing signified : and indeed no sensation can 
resemble any external object. But there are two things 
necessary to our knowing things by means of signs. First, 
That a real connection between the sign and thing signi- 
fied be established, either by the course of nature, or by 
the will and appointment of men. When they are con- 
nected by the course of nature, it is a natui«al sign ; 
when by human appointment, it is an artificial sign. Thus 
smoke is a natural sign of fire ; certain features are nat- 
ural signs of anger ; but our words> whether expressed 
by articulate sounds or by writing* are artificial signs of 
our thoughts and purposes. 

Another requisite to our kndwing things by signs is, 
that the appearance of the sign to the mind, be followed 
by the conception and belief of the thing signified. With- 
out this, the sign is not understood or interpreted ; and 
therefore is no sign to us, however fit io its own nature 
for that purpose. 
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Now» there are three itays in wfaieh Ibe mM pMses 
from the appearanee of a natural sign to the eooeepdon 
and belief of the thing signified ; bj original prineiplna 
of our eonstitutiont by eustom, and by reasoning. 

Our original perceptions are got in the first of these 
way St oorae4|uired perceptions in the seeond* and all that 
reason discovers of the course of nature* in the third. In 
the first of these ways, nature* by means of the sensaticws 
of touehy informs us of the hardness and softness of bodies ; 
of their extension, figure, and motion ; and of that space 
.in which they move and are placed, as hath been already 
explained in the fifth ehapter of this inquiry. And in the 
second of these ways she informs us, by means of our 
eyes, of almost all the same things whieh oi4ginally we 
eouid perceive only by touch. 

In order, therefore, to understand more particularly 
how we learn to perceive so many things by the eye» 
whieh originally could be perceived only by toudi, it wUl 
be proper, first, to point out the signs by whieh those 
things are exhibited to the eye, and their eooneetion with 
the things signified by them ; and, secondly, to consider 
how the experience of this connection produces thi^ habit 
by whieh the mind, without any reasoning or refleetioa, 
passes from the sign to the conccfition and belief of the 
thing signified. 

Of all the acquired pereepticms which we have hf sight, 
the most remarkable is the perception of the distance nf 
objects from the eyes ; we shall therefore particularly 
consider the signs by which ihis perception is e^iihited, 
and only make some general remarks witli rogard to the 
aigns which are used in other aequirad perceptions. 

SECTION XXU. 

OF THE SIGNS BT WHKH WX LEARN TO PERCEIVE BISTAVCB WBOU 

THE iiYE. ^ 

It was before observed in general. That the orig^al 
perceptions of sight are signs^whieh serve to intredueo 
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those thiit are aeqaired : hut this is not to be understood 
ftft if BO other signs were employed for that purpose. 
There nre several motions of the eyes, whieh. in order 
to distinet tision, must be varied, according as the object 
is more or less distant ; and snob motions being by habit 
eo'naeeted with the corresponding distanctes of the object, 
heeome signs of those distances. These motions were 
at first volttntary and uneonfined : but as the intention of 
Batnre wast toproduoe perfect and distinct vision by their 
means, we soon learn by eiEperienep to regulate them ac- 
cording to that iatentiofl only, without the least refleo- 
tion. 

A sliip reqaires a difi^rent trim for every variation of 
the dir^tion and strength of the wind ; and, if we may 
be allowed ta borrow that word* the eyes require a dif- 
ferent trim for every degi-ee of light, and for every varia- 
tion of the dtstanee of the object* while it is within eer- 
tain limits. The eyes are trimitied for a particular oh- 
jeet« by eoatraeting certain muneles.and relaxing of hers, 
as the ship is trimmed for a particular wind« hj draw- 
ing certain iHipes and slaokeaittg others. 'The sailor 
learns the trim of his ship* as we learn the trim of 
our eyes, by experience.. A ship, although the no- 
blest flMiehf ne that human art ean boast, is Gar inferior 
to the eye in this res|ieet, that, it req'itres art and in^^e- 
noity to navigate her ; and a sailor must know what ropes 
he must pull, and what he must slacken, to tit her to a 
partiealar wind : but with siieli svrperior wi^om is the 
fabric of the eye, and the prineipies of its fnotion con- 
trived, that it i*eqaires wo art nor in^^vity to see by it. 
Even that part of visoon whieh is got by experiencef 
is attained by idiots. We need not ktiow what muscles 
we are to contract, and what we are to relax, in oi4er to^ 
fit the eye to a particular dtstanee of the objeet. 

Bot although we are conseions of the motions we per- 
Ibrm, in order to fit the eyes to the distance of theobject* 
we are eonseloas of tlie eilfort ^nployed in {>rodneing tliese 
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motions ; and probably have sotfie sensatioB whieh aoeon- 
panies them, Co v^hich Mfe give as HlUe allent ion as to other 
sensations. And thus, an effort eonsciously exerted, or a 
sensation consequent upon that effort, eomes to be eonjoin- 
ed with the distance of the object which gave occasion to it^ 
and by this conjunction becomes a sign of that distance. 
Some instances of this will appearin considering the means 
or signs by which we learn to see the distance of olgeets 
from the eye. In the enumeration of these, we agree 
with Dr. Poptcpfield, notwithstanding that distance from 
his eye. in his opinion, is perceived originally, but in our 
opinion, by experience only. 

In general, when a near object affects the eye in one 
manner, and the same object, placed at a greater distance, 
affects it in a different manner ; these various affections 
of the eye become signs of the corresponding distances. 
The means of perceiving distance by the eye, will there- 
fore be explained, by shewing in what various ways ob- 
jects affect the eye diffei«ently, according to their proxim- 
ity or distance. 

1. It is well known, that to see objects distinctly at va- 
rious distances, the form of the eye must undergo some 
change. And nature hath given us the power of adapt- 
ing it to near objects, by the contraction of certain muscles* 
and to distant objectsby the contraction of other muscles. 
As to the manner in which this is done, and the mus- 
cular parts employed, anatomists do not altogether agree. 
The ingenious Dr. Jurin, in his excellent essay on distinct 
and indis^nct vision, seems to have given the most prob- 
able account of this matter ; and to him I refer the reader. 
But whatever be the manner in which this change of 
the form of the eye is effected, it is certain that young 
people have commonly the power of adapting their eyes 
to all the distances of the object, from six to seven inches, 
to fifteen or sixteen feet; so as to have perfect and dis- 
tinct vision at any distance within these limits. From 
this it follows, that the efl^ct we consciously employ to 
adapt the eye to any particular distance of objects within 
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these limits, mil be eonnected and associated with that 
distanee^ and will become a sign of it. When the object 
is removed beyond the farthest limit of distinct virion, it 
will be seen indistinctly ; but more or less so, according 
as its distance is greater or less : so that the degrees 
of indistinctness of the object may become the signs of dis- 
tances considerably beyond the farthest limit of distinct 
Tision. 

If we had no other mean but this, of perceiving dis- 
tance of visible objects, the most distant would not appear 
to be above twenty or thirty feet from the eye, and 
the tops of houses and trees would seem to touch the 
clouds ; for in that case the signs of all greater distances 
being the same, they have the same signification, and give 
the same perception of distance. 

But it is of more importance to observe, that because 
the nearest limit of distinct vision in the time of youth, 
when we learn to perceive distance by the eye, is about 
six or seven inches, no object seen distinctly, ever appears 
to be nearer than six or seven inches from the eye. We 
ean, by art, make a small object appear distinct, when it 
is in reality not above half an inch from the eye ; either 
by using a single microscope, or by looking through a 
small pinhole in a card. When, by either of these means, 
an object is made to appear distinct, however small its 
distance is in reality, it seems to be removed at least to 
the distance of six or seven inches, that is, within the 
limits of distinct vision. 

This observati6n is the more important, because it af- 
fords the only reason we can give why an object is mag- 
nified either by a single microscope, or by being seen 
through a pinhole : and the only mean by which we can 
ascertain the degree in ^hieh the object will be magnified 
by either. Thus, if the object is really half an inch dis- 
tant from the eye, and appears to be seven inches distant, 
its diameter i»ill seem to be enlarged in the same propor- 
tion as its distance^ that is, fourteen times. 
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3. Im obler to diroct both €^«s |o an oigectf tbe optis 
axes mast have a greater or leM iacIiiiatioa» aeoordiiic 
at the olyeet h nearer or more diUaiit* And akboagh 
vre are not oaasoious of tbia kielioatioa» yet we are Qin- 
soious of the effort employed in it* By thi« mean we per* 
oeive small distanoeB more aoeurately than we oould do 
by the eonformation of the eye o»ly« And therefore we 
fiadi that those who have lost the sight of one ey^ are 
apt» even within arm's length, to make mistakes in the 
distanee of ot^eetst which are easi^ avoided by those who 
aee with both eyes. Sueh mistakes are often discovered 
in snuffing a candle, in threading a needle^ or in filling a 
tea-eup. 

When a picture is seen with both eyes, and at no great 
distance, the representation appears mit so natural aa 
when it is seen only with one. The intention of painting 
being to deceive the eye^ and to make things appear at 
different distances which in reality are upon the same 
pieee of canvas, this deci^tion is not so easily pat apoa 
both eyes as upon <{ne ; because we peroeive the dsstaaee 
at visible obfects more exactly and delenninately with 
two eyes than with one. If the shading and relief he ex* 
eeuted in the best mimner, the picture may have almost 
the same appearance to •one eye as the objects themselves 
would have, but it cannot boYc the same appearance to 
both. This is not the fault of the artist, but an unamoid- 
able imperfection in the art. And it is owing to what we 
just now observed, that the perception we have 'of the 
distance of objects by one eye is more unoerlaia, and 
more liable to deception, than that which we ba<reby bocli. 

The great impediment, and I think the only inwmdble 
impediment, to that ag^eable deception of the eye^fbkk 
the painter aims at, is the perception whioh we liaYe-of 
the distance of visible objects from the eye, pardgr hj 
niemis of the eonformation of the^e, but chiefly by means 
of the inclination of the optic axes. If this pereeplioa 
could be removed, I see 'no reason why <a pictttoe tmigU 
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net be nmde so perfeet as to deceive the eye io reality, 
aad to be mistaken for the original object. Therefore, 
in order to judge of the merit of a pietaref we oughft, as 
much as possible, to exclude these two means of perceiv- 
ing the distance of the several parts of it. 

In orfcr to remove this perception of distance, the con^ 
Boissenrs in painting use a method which is very proper. 
They look at the pieture with one eye, through a tube 
which excludes the view of all the other otijects. By this 
iiiethod, the principle mean vr hereby we perceive the dis^ 
twice of the bb|ect, to wit, the inoliuation of the optie 
axes, is entirely excluded, I would humbly propose, as 
an improvement of this method of viewing pictures, that 
the aperture of the tube next to the eye should be very 
small. If it is as small as a pinhole, so much the better, 
providhig there be light enough to see the picture clearly. 
The reason of this proposal is, that when we look at an 
object through a smidi aperture, it will be seen distinctly, 
Wheiherthe conformation of the eye be adapted to its dis- 
tance or not, and we Imve no mean l|^t to judge of tbe 
distance, but the light and eolouriog, which are in the 
painter^s power. If, therefore, the artist performs his 
pairt properly, tbe pieture will by this method affect the 
^e in the same manner that the object represented would 
do ; which is the perfection of this art. 

Although the second mean of perceiving the distance 
of visiUe objects be more determinate and exact than the 
first, yet it bath its limits, beyond ivhieh it can be of no 
use. V^r when the optic axes direeted to an object are 
so nearly paralld, that in directing them to an oligeet yet 
more distant, we are not conscious of any new effort, nor 
have any different sensation ; there our perception of dis- 
tance stops : and as ali more distant objects affect the eye 
in Che same manner, we perceive them to be at the same 
distance. This is the reason why the sun, moon, |danets, 
mud ftxed stars, when seen not near the horizon, appear 
to be all at the same distance, as if they touched the con- 
cave surface of a great sphere. The surface of this ee^ 
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lestial sphere is at that distance beyond wliieh all o^jeets 
afiect the eye in the same manner* Why thiscdlestial 
▼ault appears more distant toward the horizon, than to- 
ward (he zenithf will afterward appear. 

3. The coloars of objeets^ aeeording as they are more 
distant, beeome more faint and langnid, and are tinged 
more with the azure of the intervening atmosphere : to 
this we may add» that their minnte parts beeome more 
indistinct, and their outline less aeeurately defined. It is 
by these means chiefly, that painters can represent olyeets 
at very difibrent di^tanees, upon the same canvas. And 
the diminution of the magnitude of an object, would not 
have the effect of making it appear to be at a great dis- 
tance without this degradation of coloor, and indistinet- 
BOSS of the outline, and of the minute parts. If a painter 
should make a human figure ten times less than other 
human figures that arein the same pieee, having the eol* 
ours as bright^ and the outline and minute parts as accu- 
rately defined, it would not have the appearance of a man 
at a great distance^ but of a pigmy or Lilliputian. 

When an object hath a known variety of colours* its dis- 
tance is more clearly indicated by the gradual dilution of 
the colours into one another, than when it is of one uni- 
form colour. In the steeple whieh stands before me at 
a small distance, the joinings of the stones are clearly per- 
eeptible ; the grey colour of the stone, and the white 
cement, are distinctly limited : when I see at a greater 
distance, the joinings of the stones are less distinct, and 
the colours of the stone and of the cement begin to dilute 
into one another : at a distance still greater, the joinings 
disappear altogether, and the variety of colour vanishes. 

In an apple-tree whieh stands at the distance of about 
twelve feet, covered with flowers, I can perceive the fig- 
are and the colour of the leaves and petals ; pieces of 
branches, some larger* others smaller, peeping, through 
the interval of the leaves, some of them enlrgbtened by 
the sun*s rays, others shaded ; and some openings of the 
sky are pereeived through the whole. When I gradually 
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vemoTe from this tree» the appearance, even as to eoloary 
changes every minute* First* the smaller iiarts, then the 
fairger* are gradually confounded and mixed. The colours 
of leaves, petals, branches, and sky, are gradually diluted 
into each other, and the colour of the whole becomes 
more and more uniform. This change of appearance^ 
corresponding to the several distances, marks the distance 
more exactly than if the whole olgect had been of one 
colour. 

Dr. Smith, in his Optics, gives us a very curioi|s ob- 
servation made by bishop Berkeley, in his travels through 
Italy and Sicily. He observed. That in those counlrie8> 
cities and palaces seen at a great distance, appeared near- 
er to him by several miles than the^ really were : and 
he very judiciously imputed it to this cause. That ihe 
purity of Ihe Italian and Sicilian air, gave to very dis- 
tant objects, that degree of brightness and dislinctnesSf 
which, in the grosser air of his own country, was 10 be 
seen only in those that are near. The purity of the Ital- 
ian air has been assigned as the reason why the Italian 
painters commonly give a more lively colour to the sky, 
than the Flemish. Ought they not* for the same reason, to 
give less degradation of the colours, and less indistinctness 
of the minute parts, in the representation of very dis- 
tant objects 7 

It is very certain, that as. in t|ir uncommonly pure, we 
are apt to think visible objects neai'er, and less than they 
really are ; so, in air uncommonly foggy, we are apt to 
think them more distant, and larger than the truth. 
Walking by the seaside, in a thick fog, I see an object 
which seems to me to be a man on horseback, and at the 
distance of about half a mile. Bly companion., who has 
better eyes, or is more accustomed to see such objects in 
Buch circumstances, assures me^ that it is a sea-gull, and 
not a man on horseback. Upon a second view, I imme- 
diately assent to his opinion ; and now it appears to me to 
be a sea-golUand at the distance of only seventy or eighty 
yards,. The mistake made on this occasion^ and the cor^ 
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neikMi of it» mre beth so snddeiif that we aire at a loss 
vhetber to eall th^m by the name ofjmigmentf or by that 
otrimple peraplion. 

It is not worth while to dispute abont names $ bat it is 
ondeot that dij belief^ both first and last, was prodaoed 
rather by signs than by argameats $ and that the aiiod 
proceeded to the eoaelusion in both eases by habits and 
Bot by ratiocination. And the process of the Mind seems 
to have been this. First, not knowingt or not minding, 
the effect of a fb|^ air on the visiMe appearance of ob- 
jects, the object seems to me to have that degradation of 
oolour»and that indistinctness of the outline, which olgeets 
have at the distance of half a mile ; therefore, from the 
visible appearance as a sign, I immediately proceed to the 
belief, that the olyect is half a mile distant. Then* this 
distance, together with the visible magnitude, signify to 
ne the real magnitude ; which, supposing the distance te 
be half a mile» must be equal to that of a man on horse- 
iiaok; and the figure, considering the indistinetness of 
the outline, agrees with that of a man on horseback. Thus 
the deception is brought about. But when I am assnnrd 
that it is a sea*gull» the real magnitude of a sea-gull, to- 
gether with the visible magnitude presented to the eye, 
immediately suggest the distance, which in this case can- 
not be above seventy or eighty yards : the hidistioetness 
of the figure likewise suggests the fewness of the air as 
tts cause ; and now the whole chain of signs, and things 
•ignified, seems stronger and better connected than it was 
before ; the half mile vanishes to eighty yards ; the man 
on horseback dwindles to a sea-gull ; I get a new pereep- 
tion# and wonder how I got the former* or what is become 
of it; for' it is now so entirely gone, that I cannot re- 
cover it. 

It ought to be observed, that in order to produce mch 
deceptions from the clearness or foggioess of the air, it 
most be uncommonly clear or uncommonly foggy x for 
we learn from experience, to make allowance for that va^ 
riety of constitutions of the air which we have been ae^ 
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•w^anwd to«lMerve» mod «C whiob we are aware. Biskop 
BerkeJeyf l;iierefore» eammiUed a mktake* wiieD he at- 
tributed the lai^ afpearanoe 61 the horizontal moon to 
the faiat nest of her l%bt» oeeasioned by its passing through 
a larger traet of atnospbere : for we are so mueh ae« 
eitsioined to see the moon in all degr^s of laintness and 
brigbtness^ from the greatest to the leastf that we Isam 
lo make allowanoe lor it ; and do not unagine her magoi* 
tudeioereased by the faintness of her appearance. Be- 
sideSf it js eer(aia» that the horizontal moon> seen through 
a^dbe wtiieh euts off the view of the interjacent grouudy 
and of aU terrestrial olyeots^ loses all that unusual ap- 
pearanee of magnitude* 

4. We ff«quently perceive the distance of objectSy bjr 
means of intervening or contiguous objects, whpse dis- 
tanee or magnitude is otherwise known. TVfaen I per- 
eeive ^certain fields or tracts of ground tol}e between me 
and an object^ it is evidentf that these may become signs 
of its distance. And altboi^gh we have ao particular in- 
fWmation of the dimensions of such fields or tracts* yet 
ti^eir similitude to others which we know^ suggests their 
dimensions. 

We .are so much aoeustoaned to measure with our eye 
the ground which we travel, and to compare the judg- 
ments of distances formed by sight with our experience or 
informatioif, that we learn by degrees, in this way, to form 
a more accurate judgment of the distance of terrestrial 
ol^ets^ than w« could do by the means before mentioned. 
An object placed upon die top of a high building, appears 
mueh less than when placed upon the ground at the same 
dislanoe. When it stands upon the ground, the interven- 
ing tract of ground serves as a sign of its distanoe; and 
the distance, together with the visible magnitude, servea 
as a sign of its real magnitude. But when the otgectis 
placed on h%h, this, sign of its distance is taken away: 
the remaining signs lead as to place U at a less .distanoe; 
and this less distance, together with the visible magoi* 
Uidci heci(Mn«s a sign of a leas msi magnitude* 
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The twa first meaDs we have mentioned, would neyer 
of themselves make a visible object appear above a hun- 
dred and fifty» or two hundred feet distant ; because, be- 
yond that, there is no sensible change, either of the eon- 
formation of the eyes, or of the inclination of their axes : 
the third mean, is but a vague and indeterminate sign, 
when applied to distances above two or three hundred 
feet, unless we know the real eolour and figure of the 
object : and the fifth mean, to be afterward mentioned, 
can only be applicable to objects which are familiar, or 
whose real magnitude is known. Hence it follows, that 
when unknown objects, upon, or near the surface of the 
earth, are perceived to be at the distance of some miles, 
it is always by this fourth mean that we are led to that 
conclusion, 

'Dr. Smith hath observed, very justly, that the known 
distance of the terrestrial objects which terminate our 
view, makes that part of the sky which is toward the ho- 
rizon, appear more distant than that which is toward the 
, zenith. Hence it comes to pass, that the apparent figure 
of the sky is not that of a hemisphere, but rather a less 
segment of a sphere. And hence likewise it comes to 
pass, that the diameter of the sun or moon, or the dis- 
tance between two fixed stars, seen contiguous to a hill, 
or to any distant terrestrial object, appears much greater 
than when no such object strikes the eye at the same 
time. 

These observations have been sufficiently explained and 
confirmed by Dr. Smith, I beg leave to add, that when 
the visible horizon i^ terminated by very diiitant objects, 
the celestial vault seems to be enlarged in all dimensions. 
When f view it from a confined street or lane, it bears 
some proportion to the buildings that surround me : but 
when I view it from a large plain, terminated on all hands 
by hills which rise one above another, to the distance of 
twenty miles from the eye, methinks I see a new heaven, 
whose magnificence declares the greatness of its Author, 
and puts every human edifice out of countenance ^ for 
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tM»W the lofty spires and the gorgeous palaees shrink in- 
to nothing before it, and bear no more proportion to tlie 
celestial dome^ than their makers bear to its Maker^i 

5. There remains another mean by \vhieh \re perceive 
the distance of visible objects, and that is the diminution 
of their visible or apparent magnitude. By experience I 
know what figure a man, or any other known object, makes 
to my eye, at the distance of ten feet : I perceive the 
gradual and proportional diminution of this visible figure, 
at the distance of twenty, forty, a hundred feet, and at 
greater distancesi until it vanish altogether. Hence a 
certain visible magnitude of a known object, becomes 
the sign of a certain determinate distance, and carries 
along with it the conception and belief of that distance. 

In tbi»processof themind, the sign is not a sensation ; 
it is an original perception. We perceive the visible fig- 
ure and visible magnitude of the object, by the original 
powers of vision ; but the visible figure is used only as a 
sign of the real figure ; and the visible magnitude is used 
only as a sign either of the distance, or of the real mag- 
nitude, of the object; and therefore these original per- 
ceptions like other mere signs, pass through the mind, 
without any attention or reflection. 

This last inean of perceiving the distance of known ob- 
jects, serves to explain some very remarkable phenomena 
in optics, which would otherwise appear very mysterious. 
When we view objects of known dimensions through op- 
tical glasses, there is no other mean left of determining 
their distance, but this fifth. Hence it follows, that 
known objects seen through glasses, must seem to be 
brought nearer, in proportion to the magnifying power of 
the glass, or to be removed to a greater distance, in pro- 
portion to the diminishing power of the glass. 

If a man who had never before seen objects through a 
telescope, were told, that the telescope, which he is about 
to use, magnifies the diameter of the object ten times ; 
when he looks through this telescope at a man six feet 
high, what would he expect to see ? Surely he would very 
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naturally expect to see a giant sixty feet high* Bof 
he sees no such thing. The man appears no mor^ 
than six feet high, and consequently no bigger than be 
really is ; but he appears ten times nearer than he is. The 
telescope indeed magnifies the image of this man upon 
the retina ten times in diameter^ and must therefore mag- 
nify his visible figure in the same proportion ; and as we 
have been accustomed to see him of this visible magni- 
tude» when he was ten times nearer than be is presently, 
and in no other case ; this visible magnitude^ therefbrey 
suggests the conception and belief of that distance of the 
(Aject with which it hath been always connected. We 
have been accustomed to conceive this amplification of 
the visible figure of a known objeety only as the effiet or 
sign of its being brought nearer: and we have annexed 
a certain determinate distance to every degree of visible 
magnitude of the object ; and therefore^ any particular 
degree of visible magnitude, whether seen by the naked 
eye or by glasses, brings along with it the conoeption asd 
belief of the distance which corresponds to it. Thi»it 
the reason why a telescope seems not to magnify known 
objects^ but to bring them nearer to the eye. 

When we look through a pinhole, or a single mici^ 
scope, at an object which is half an inch from the eyCf 
the picture of the object upon the retina is not enlai|(od» 
but only rendered distinct ; neither is the visible igvre 
enlarged : yet the object appears to the eye twelTO er 
fourteen times more distant, and as many tioMsa larger 
in diameter, than it really is. Such a teleieope as we 
have mentioned amplifies the image on tlm reHnOp and 
the visible figure of the object, ten times in diametertand 
yet makes it seem no bigger, but only ten tknei aearar. 
These appearances had been long observed by the writers 
on optics ; they tortured their invention to find the causes 
of them from optical principles ; but in vain : they nrast 
be resolved into habits of pereeption, which are acquir- 
ed by custom, but are a^ to be mistaken for •riginal per- 
ceptions. The bishop of Cloyne first furnished the wokU 
with the proper key for opening up these mysteriotta^^- 
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pearances ; bathe made eonsklerable mistakes in the ap- 
plication of it. Dr. Smithy in his elaborate and judieious 
treatise of Optics, bath applied it to the apparent dis- 
tance €i objects seen with glasses, and to the apparent 
figure of the heavens, ivith such happy success, that 
there can be no more doubt about the causes of these phe- 
nomena. 

SECTION XXllI. 
OF THB SIGNS Y7SED IN OTHER ACCtUIREB PPBCEFTIONS. 

The distance of objects from the eye, is the most im- 
portant lesson in vision. Many others are easily learned 
in consequence of it. The distance of the object, joined 
with its visible magnitude, is a sign of its real magnitude : 
and the distance of the several parts of an object, joined 
with its visible figure, becomes a sign of its real figure. 
Thus, when I look at a globe, which stands before me, by 
the original powers of sight I perceive only something 
of a circular form, variously coloured. The visible figure 
hath no distance from the eye, no convexity, nor hath it 
three dimensions ; even its length and breadth are inca- 
pable of being measured by inches, &et, or other linear 
measures. But when I have learned to perceive the dis- 
tance of every part of this object from the eye, this per- 
ception gives it convexity, and a spherical figure ; and adds 
a third dimension to that which had but two before. The 
distance of the whole object makes me likewise perceive 
the real magnitude ; for being accustomed to observe how 
an inch or afoot of length afiects the eye at that distance, 
I plainly perceive by my eye the linear dimensions of the 
globe, and can affirm with certainty that its diameter is 
about one foot and three inches. 

It was shown in the seventh section of this chapter^ 
that the visible figure of a body may, by mathematical 
reasoningf be inferred from its real figure, distance, and 
foskioD, with regard to the eye : in like manner, we 
may^ by mathematical reasoning, from the visible figure^ 
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together with the distance of the several parts of it^ flrom 
the ejoy infer the real figure and position. But this last 
inference is not commonly made by mathematical reason- 
ings nor indeed by reasoning of any kind, but by eustom. 

The original appearance which the colour of an object 
makes to the eye, is a sensation for ivhioh we have no 
name, because it is used merely as a sign, and is never 
made an object of attention in common life : but this ap- 
pearance, according to the different circumstances, sig- 
nifies various things. If a piece of cloth, of one uniform 
eolour, is laid so that part of it is in the sun, and part in 
the shade ; the appearance of colour, in these diflerent 
parts, IS very different : yet we perceive the colour to be 
the same ; we interpret the variety of appearance as a sign 
of light and shade, and not as a sign of real diflference id 
colour. But if the eye could be so far deceived, as not to 
perceive the difference of light in the two parts of the 
cloth, we should, in that case, interpret the variety of 
of appearance to signify a variety of colour in the parts 
of the cloth. 

Again, if we suppose a piece of cloth placed as before, 
but having the shaded part so much brighter in the col- 
our, that it gives the same appearance to the eye as the 
more enlightened part ; the sameness of appearance will 
here be interpreted to signify a variety of colour, because 
we shall make allowance for the efibct of light and shade. 

When the real colour of an object is known, the ap- 
pearance of it indicates in some circumstances, the degree 
of light or shade ; in others, the colour of the circumam- 
bient bodies, whose rays are reflected by it ; and in other 
circumstances., it indicates the distance or proximity of the 
object, as was observed in the last section j and by means 
of these, many other things are suggested to the mind. 
Thus, an unusual appearance in the colour of familiar 
objects may be the diagnostic of a disease in the speeta- 
tor. The appearance of things in my room, may indi- 
cate sunshine or cloudy weather, the earth covered with 
snow, or blackened with rain. It hath been obsenVed, 
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that the colour of the sky, in a piece of painting, may in- 
dicate the country of the painter, because the Italian sky 
is really of a different colour from the Flemish. 

It i^as already obseryed, that the original and acquired 
perceptions which we have by our senses^ are the language 
of nature to man, which, in many respects, hath a great 
affinity to human languages. The instances whicli we 
have given of acquired perceptions^ suggest this affinity^ 
that as, in human languages, ambiguities are often found, 
so this language of nature in our acquired perceptions is 
not exempted from them. We have seen, in vision par- 
ticularly, that the same appearance to the eye^ may, in 
diflbrent circumstances, indicate difierent things. There- 
fore, when the circumstances are unknown upon which 
the interpretation of the signs depends, their meaning 
must be ambiguous; and when the circumstances are 
mistaken, the meaning of the signs must also be mistaken* 

This is the case in all the phenomena which we call 
fallacies of the senses ; and particularly in those which are 
called fallacies in vision. The appearance of things to 
the eye, always corresponds to the filled laws of nature; 
therefore, if we speak properly, there is no fallacy in the 
senses. Nature always speaketh the same language, and 
useth the same signs in the same circumstances : but we 
sometimes mistake the meaning of the signs, either 
through ignorance of the laws of nature, or through ig- 
norance of the circumstances which attend the signs. 

To a man, unacquainted with the principles of optics, 
almost every experiment that is made with the prism, 
with the magic lantern, with the telescope, with the 
microscope, seems to produce some fallacy in vision. 
Even the appeai'ance of a common mirror, to one alto- 
gether unacquainted with the effbets of it, would seem 
most remarkably fallacious. For how can a man be 
more imposed upon, than in seeing that before him which 
is really behind him ? How can he be more imposed upon, 
than in being made to see himself several yards removed 
from himself? Tet children, even before they ean speak 
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their mother tongue^ learn not to be deeeived bj these 
appearanees. These, as well as all other surprising ap- 
pearances produced by optical glasses, are a part of the 
visual language ; and, to those who understand the laws 
of nature conoerning light and oolours, are in no ways 
fallacious^ but have a distinct and true meaning. 



SECTION XXIV. 

OF THE ANALOGY BETWl&BN PERCEPTION, AKD THE CREDIT WE GIVE 
TO HUMAN TESTIMONY. 

The objeots of human knowledge are innumerabley but 
the channels by whieh it is eoBTcyed to the mind are few. 
Among these, the perception of external things by our 
tenses, and the informations whieh we receive upon hu- 
man testimony, are not the Ij^ast considerable : and so re- 
markable is the analogy between these two, and the an- 
alogy between the principles of the mind, whieh are sub- 
servient to the one, and these which are subservient to 
the other, without further apology we shall consider them 
together. 

In the testimony of nature given by the senses, as well 
as in human testimony given by language, things are signi- 
fied to us by signs : and in one, as well as the other, the 
mind, either by original principles or by custom, passes 
from the sign to the conception and belief of the things 
signified* 

We have distinguished our percepHons into original and 
acquired ; and language, into natural and artificial. Be- 
tween acquired perception, and artificial language, there 
is a great analogy ; but still a greater between original 
peroeption and natural language. 

The signs in original peroeption are sensations, of which 
nature hath given us a great variety, suited to the variety 
of the things signified by them. Nature hath establish- 
ed a real connection between the signs and the thingit 
signified ; and nature hath also taught us the interpreta- 
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tion of the signs ; so that» previous te experianoet tihe 
sign suggests tlie thiag signifledi and ereates the belief 
of it. 

The signs in natural language are features of the faee^ 
gestures of the body, and modulations of the yoiee; the 
Tarietj of whieh is suited to the Tariety of the things 
signified by them. Nature hath established a real eoiix 
neetion between these signs, and the thoughts and dispa- 
sitions of the mind whieh are signified by them^ and nft<' 
t»re hath taught us the interpretation of these signs ; so 
that, previous to experienee,^the sign suggests the things 
signified and creates the belief of it« 

A man in company, without doing good or evil, with* 
out uttering an articulate sound, may behave himself 
gracefully, civilly, politely ; or, on the contrary, meanly# 
rudely and impertinently. We see the dispositions of 
his mind, by their natural signs in his oountenanoe and 
behaviour, in the same manner as we perceive the figure 
and other qualities of bodies by the sensations which na^ 
ture hath connected with them. 

The signs in the natural language of the human ooun« 
tenanee and behaviour, as well as the sig^s in our orig- 
inal perceptions, have the same signification in all climatet 
and in all nations; and the skill of interpreting them is 
not acquired, but innate. - 

In acquired perception, the sign) are either sensations^ 
or things which we perceive by means of sensations. The 
connection between the sign and the thing signified, Xw 
established by nature : and we dls^ver this connection by 
experience ;*'^ut not without the aid of our original pereei^ 
tfons, or of those which we have already acquired. Af^ 
ter this connection is discovered, the sign, in like manner^ 
as in original perception, always suggests the things sig'^ 
nified, and creates the belief of it. 

In artificial language, the signs are articulate sonndsr 
whose connection with the things signified by them is es-* 
tablished by the will of men: and in learning our mother 
tongue, we discover this connection by experience ; but 
not without the aid of natural language^ or of what we 
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had before attained of artifieial language. And aftef 
this eonneetion is diseovered, the s^n* as in natural lan^ 
gnage» always suggests the thing signified, and creates 
the belief of it. 

Onr original pereeptions are few* compared with the 

aequired ; but without the former* we eould not possibly 

attain the latter. In like manner, natural language is 

. soanty, compared with artificial ; bnt without the former 

we eould not possibly attain the latter. 

Our original perceptions, as well as the natural Ian* 
goage of human features and gestures, must be resolved 
into particular principles of the human constitution. Thus 
it is by one particular principle of our constitution, that 
certain features express anger ; and by another particular 
principle that certain features express benevolence. It is 
in like manner by one particular principle of our consti- 
tution, that a certain sensation signifies hardoess in the 
body which I handle ; and it is by another particular prin- 
ciple, that a certain sensation signifies motion in that body. 
But our acquired perceptions, and the information wo 
receive by means of artificial language, must be resolved 
into general principles of the human constitution. When a 
painter perceives that this picture is the work of Raphael, 
that the work of Titian: a jeweller, that this is a true 
diamond, that a counterfeit ; a sailor, that this i^ a ship of 
five hundred tons, that of four hundred ; these difl%rent 
aequired perceptions are produced by the same general 
principles of the human mind, which have a different 
operation in the same person, according as they are va- 
riously applied, and in different persons, according to the 
diversity of their education and manner of life. In like 
manner, when certain articulate sounds convey to my 
mind the knowledge of the battle of Pharsalia; and oth^ 
ers, the knowledge of the battle of Poltowa ; when a 
Frenchman and an Englishman receive the same inform- 
ation by different articulate sounds ; the signs used in 
these different cases, produce the knowledge and belief 
of the things signified, by means of the same general 
principles of the human constitution. 
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JSovr, if-we eoropare the general prineiples of our eon- 
ttitution^ which fit us for receiving information from onr 
fellow-creatures by language, with the general prineiples 
which fit us for acquiring the perception of things by our 
senses^ we shall find them to be very similar in th^ir na* 
ture and manner of operation. 

When we begin to learn our mother tongue. We per- 
ceive by the help of natural language, that (hey who speak 
to us, use certain sounds to express certain things : we 
imitate the same sounds when we would express the same 
things, and find that we are understood. 

But here a difi^culty occurs which merits our attentioui 
because the solution of it leads to some original principles 
of the human mind, which are of great importance, and 
of very extensive influence. We know by experience, that 
men have used such words to express such things. But 
all experience is of the pastf and can, of itself, give no 
notion or belief of what h future. How come we then to 
believe, and to rely upon it with assurance, that men who 
have it in their power to do otherwise, will continue to 
use the same words when they think the same things ? 
Whence comes this knowledge and belief, this foresight 
we ought rather to call it, of the future and voluntary 
actions of our fellow-creatures ? Have they promised that 
they will never impose upon us by equivocation or false- 
hood ? No, they have not. And, if they had, this would 
not solve the diflSLculty : for such promise must be ex* 
pressed by words, or by other signs ; and, before we can 
rely upon it, we must be assured, that they put the usual 
meSining upon the signs which express that promise. No 
man of common sense ever thought of taking a man's own 
word for his honesty ; and it is evident that we take his 
veracity for granted, when we lay any stress upon his 
word or promise. I might add, that this reliance upon 
the declarations and testimony of men, is found in chil- 
dren long before they know what a promise is. 

There is, therefore, in the human mind an- early an- 
ticipation, neither derived from experieooe, nor from^rea- 
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sooy nor from anj compact or promise^ that oar fellow- 
ereatares will use the same signs in language, when they 
have the same sentiments. 

This is, in reality, a kind of preseienee of human ae* 
tions ; and it seems to me to be ah original prineiple of 
the human oonstitution, without whieh we should be in- 
capable of language, and consequently incapable of in- 
atruction. 

The wise and beneficent Author of nature, who intend- 
ed that we should be social creatures, and that we should 
receive the greatest and most important part of our 
knowledge by the information of others, hath, for these 
purposes implanted in our natures two princ^Ies that 
tally with each other. 

The first of these principles is, a propensity to speak 
truth, afid to use the signs of language, so as to convey 
our real sentiments. This principle has a powerful ope- 
ration, even in the greatest liars ; for, where they lie 
once, they speak truth a hundred times. Truth is al- 
ways uppermost, and is the natural issue of the mind. It 
requires no art or training, no inducement or temptation^ 
but only that we yield to a natural impulse. Lying, on 
the contrary, is doing violence to our nature ; and is never 
practised, even by the worst men, without some tempta- 
tion. Speaking truth is like using our natural food, 
which we would da from appetite^ although it answered 
no end ; but lying is like taking physic, which is nauseous 
to the taste, and which no man takes but for some end 
whieh he cannot otherwise attain** 

* All men, from an instinct of the animal nature, eat when thef are hun- 
gry, and were they to he governed by this instinct alone, they wonid ner- 
er abstain from eating any thing which they desired and could obtain. 
When, in obedience to the physician, the person parched with fever re. 
fuses water, he does violence to that instinct, which, if suffered to goverik 
biro, would always induce him to drink when thirsty. 

The human mind, as well as the animal nature, has its instincts, or native 
propensities. One of these induces man to speak the truth ; and, were he 
to be governed by this alone, he would deceive neither by natural nor by arti- 
fioi?il language. From a native propensity to express our feelings, we frown, 
smile, sigh, we«P) or blush, or groan ; and without artifice, without doin^ 
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It it should be objected. That men may be influenced 
by moral or political considerations to speak truth, and 
therefore, that their doing so, is no proof of such an 
original jM'inciple as vte have mentioned : I answer, first, 
That moral or political considerations can have no in- 
fluence until we arrive at years of understanding and re- 
flection; and it is certain, from experience, that chil- 
dren keep to truth invariably, before they are capable of 
being influenced by such considerations. Secondly, When 
we are influenced by moral or political considerations, 
we must be conscious of that influence, and capable of 

violence to instinct, men would never speak lies by these natural signs of 
tibought and feeling. He who gave inan intelligence and sensibility, and 
placed him in asoeial state, gave him also language which so uatumily indi. 
cates a person's mental operations, that it requires a made up /ace and much 
exertion to conceal them. That artificial language would invariably express 
ivhat men believe, were they to be entirely governed by their native pro- 
pensity to truth, is proved by our author ; and may be 4)onfirm«d by this 
fact, that those who are accustomed to converse in their sleep never speak 
lies. A child of about ten years of age is known to the hditors, who is full of 
cunning evasion, and rarely acknowledges his faults, when awake; but when 
asleep, if any one questions him concerning his past conduct, he reveals the 
whole truth. Many have beard li^im repeat in his sleep the answers to forty 
or fifty questions in the Assembly's Catechism, besides acknowledging the 
faults which he had committed a few hours before, and had concealed, until 
he was in a sound slumber. It is a saying not less true than common, that 
kvers in their sleep divulge the secrets of their hearts^ and we believe that 
the remark will apply to all who talk in their sleep ; for they seem then 
to be guided wholly by the native principles of the mind. 

When our learned author says that lying is doing violence to our nature^ 
he int«nd» that it is doing violence to this native propensity to speak the 
truth ; for it is not true that lying is opposed to that complex thing, which 
is commonly denominated depraved human nature^ any more than absti- 
nence from cold water is opposed to the compound nature of that man, in 
a fever, who is actuated by reason, the desire of restoration to health, and 
the love of life, as well as animal instincts. Lying does violence to one 
original principle of that mind, which God made, i^nd the person, who prac. 
fisesit, must struggle against the dictates of his conscience ; but selfishness, 
and the peroeption of some personal advantage, which wUl apparently ac- 
crue from falsehood, have such influence upon all men, in their natural 
estate, that most children, and all savages lie, whenever they think decep. 
.tion will be gain. The sinful, moral propensities of man, and the illusions 
of the father of lies, not the original faculties of the human soul, have given 
rise to that figurative, but humbling aMertioo, *' they go astray as soon as 
they be born, speaking lies." American Editor. 
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perceiving it upoa reflection. NoWy when I reflect up* 
on ni^ actions most alteniively, I am not cooseious, that» 
in speaking truthy I am influenced on ordinary oeeasions* 
by any motive moral or political. I find^ that trnth is 
always at the door of my lips^ and goes forth spontaneous- 
ly, if not held back. It requires neither good nor bad 
intention to bring it forth, but only that I be artless and 
undesigning. There may, indeed, be temptations to 
falsehood, which would be too strong for the natural 
principle of veracity, unaided by principles of honour or 
virtue ; but where there is no such temptation, we speak 
truth by instinct; and this instinct is the principle I have 
been explaining. 

By this instinct, a real connection is formed between 
our words and our thoughts, and thereby the former be- 
come fit to be signs qf the latter, which they could not 
otherwise be* And although this connection is broken 
in every instance of lying and equivocation, yet these in- 
stances being comparatively few, the authority of human 
testimony is only weakened by them, but not destroyed. 

Another original principle implanted in us by the Su- 
preme Being, is a disposition to confide in the veracity of 
others, and to believe what they tell us. This is the 
oounter part to the former ; and as that may be called 
the principle of veracity, we shall, for wtfnt of a more 
proper name, call this the pinnciple qf creduUty. It is 
unlimited in children, until they meet with instanees of 
deceit and falsehood : and it retains a very considerable 
decree of strength tlirough life. 

If nature had left the mind of the speaker in eqmtihriOf 
without any inclination to the side of truth more than to 
that of falsehood 5 children would lie as often as they speak 
truth, until reason ^as so far ripened, as to surest the 
imprudence of lying, or conscience, as to suggest its im- 
mortality. And if nature had left the mind of the hearer 
in equUibriOf without any inclination to the side of belief 
more than to that of disbelief, we should take no man's 
word until we had positive evidence that he spoke truths 
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His teBlimeny ytoviA, in this ease, have no moreanthori- 
ty than his dreams ; whieh may be true or false^ but no 
man is diqiosed to beiiere them, on this aecount, that 
they were dreamed. It is evident, that, in the matter of 
testimony, the balance of human judgment is by nature in- 
elined to the side of belief | and turns to that side of itself, 
when there is nothing put into the opposite seale. If it 
was not so, no proposition' that is uttered in discourse 
would be believed, until it was examined and tried by 
reason ; and most men would be unable to find reasons 
for believing the thousandth part of what is told them. 
Sueh distrust and incredulity would deprive us of the 
greatest benefits of society, and place us in a worse con- 
dition than that of savages. 

Children, on this supposition, would be absolutely in- 
credulous ; and therefore absolutely incapable; of instruc- 
tion : those who had little knowledge of human life, and 
of the manners and characters of men, would be in the 
next degree incredulous: and the most credulous men 
would be those of greatest experienccf and of the deep<^ 
est penetration ; because, in many cases, they would be 
able to find good reasons for believing the testimony, whieh 
the weak and the ignorant could not discover. 

In a word, if credulity were the efiect of reasoning and 
experience, it must grow up and gather strength^ in 
the same proportion as reason and experience do. But 
if it is the gift of nature, it will be strongest in childhood, 
and limited and restrained by experience ; and the most 
superfieial view of human life shows, that the last is really 
the case, and not the first. 

It is the intention of nature, that we should be carried 
in arms before we are able to walk upon our legs ; and it 
is likewise the intention of nature, that our belief should 
be guided by the authority and reason of others, before 
it can be gxiided by our own reason. The weakness 
of the infant, and the natural afiection of the mother* 
plajnly indicate the former ; and the natural credulity of 
youths and authority of age, as plainly indicate the lat- 
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ter* The iofant» bj proper naruog and care, acquires 
strength to walk without support. Reason bath likewise 
ber iafimey, when she must be carried in arms : then 
she leans enCirelj upon authority, by natural instinct, as 
if she was eonseious of her own weakneit ; and without 
this support, she becomes vertigloous. When brought 
to maturity by proper culture, she begins to /eel her own 
strength^ and leans less upon the reason of others ; she 
learns to suspect testimony in some cases, and to disbe* 
lievc it in others ; and sets bounds to that authority t« 
which she was at first entirety subject* But still, to- the 
end of lifcy she finds a necessity of borrowing light from 
testimony, where she has none within herself, and of 
leaning in some degree upon the reason of otiiers, where 
she is eonseious of her own imbecility. 

And as in many instances. Reason, even in her maturity, 
borrows aid from testimony ; so in others she mutually 
giyes aid to it, and strengthens its authority. For as wo 
find good reason to reject testimony in s^me oases, so 
in others we find good reason to rely upon it with per* 
feet security, in our most ioiportant concerns. The 
character, the number, and the disinterestedness of wit- 
nesses, the impossibility of collusion, and the incredibility 
of their concurring in their testimony without collusion, 
may give an irresistible strength to testimony, compared 
to which, its native and intrinsic authority is veiy incon- 
siderable. 

Having now considered the general principles of the 
human mind which fit us for receiving information from 
our fellow-creatures, by the means of language; let us 
next consider the general principles which fit us for re- 
ceiving the information of nature by our acquired percep- 
tions* 

It is undeniable, and indeed is acknowledged by all, that 
when we have found two things to bave been constantly 
conjoined in the course of nature, the appearance of one 
of them is immediately followed by the conception and 
belief of the other. The former becomes a natural sign 
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•f the latter ; and the knowledge of their eenstant eon^^ 
junction in time past, whether got by experience or oth-* 
erwiscy is sufficient to make ns rely with assurance upon 
the eonttouance of that conjunction. 

This process of the human mind is so familiar, that we 
never think of inquiring into the principles upon which it 
is fbunded* We are apt to conceive it as a self-evident 
truth, that what is to come roost be similar to what is past* 
Thus if a certain degree of cold freezes water today, and 
kas been known to do so in all time past, we have no doubt 
but the same degree of eold will freeze water tomorrow, or 
a year hence. That this is a truth which all men believe 
as soon as they understand it, I readily admit, but the 
question is* Whence does its evidence arise ? Not from 
comparing the ideas, surely. For when I compare the 
idea of cold with that of water hai*dened into a transpa- 
rent solid body, I can perceive no connection between them i 
DO man can show the one to be the necessary effect of the 
other: no man can give a shadow of reason why nature 
bath conjoined Ihcm. But do we not learn. their conjunc-^ 
tlon from experience ? True : experience informs us that 
they have been conjoined in time past : but no man ever 
had any experience of what is future: and this is the very 
^estion to be resolved. How we come to believe that the 
future will be like the past ? Hath the Author of nature 
promised this ? Or were we admitted to his couneil, wbeir 
he established the present laws of nature, and determined 
the time of their continuance? No, surely. Indeed, if 
we believe that there is a wise and good Author of nature, 
we may see a good reason, why he should eontiniie the 
same laws of nature, and the same connections of things, 
for a long time ; because, if he did otherwise, we could 
learn nothing from what is past, and all our^xperienoe 
would be of no use tons. But though this considerationf 
when we come to the use of reason, may confirm our bC" 
lief of the continuance of the present course of nature, it 
is certain that it did not give rise to this belief^ for chi!^ 
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dren and idiots have tliis belief as soon as they know 
that fire will barn them. It must therefore be the ef* 
feet of instinet, not of reason. 

The wise Author of our nature intended, that a great 
and necessary part of our knowledge should be derived 
from experienee» before we are eapable of reasoning> and 
he hath provided means perfectly adequate to this inten- 
tion. For, first. He governs nature by fixed laws, so that 
we find innumerable oonnections of things which continue 
from age to age. Without this stability of the course of 
nature, there could be no experience ; or, it would be a 
false guide, and lead us into error and mischief. If there 
were not a principle of veracity in the homan mind, 
men's words would not be signs of their thoughts : and if 
there were no regularity in the course of nature, no one 
thing could be a natural sign of another. Secondly, He 
hath implanted in human minds an original principle by 
which we believe and expect the continuance of the course 
of nature, and the continuance of those connections which 
we have observed in time past. It is by this general 
principle of our nature, that when two things have been 
found connected in time past, the appearance of the one 
produces the belief of the other. 

I think the ingenious author of the Treatise of Human 
Nature first observed. That our belief of the continuanee 
of the laws of nature cannot be founded either upon knowl- 
edge or probability ; but, far from conceiving it to be an 
original principle of the mind, he endeavours to account 
for it from his favourite hypothesis. That belief is noth. 
ing but a cettain degree of vivacity in the idea of the thing 
believed. I made a remark upon this curious hypothesis 
in the second chapter, and shall now make another. 

The belief which we have in perception, is a belief of 
the present existence of the object; that which we have 
in memory, is a belief of its past existence ; the belief of 
which we are now speaking, is a belief of its future ex- 
istence, and in imagination there is no belief at all. Now^ 
I would gladly know of this authori how one degree of 
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viTaeitj fixes the existence of the objeet to the present 
moment ; another carries it back to time past ; a thirds 
taking a eontrai7 direction, carries it into futurity ; and 
a fourth carries it out of existence altogether. Suppose* 
for instanocy that I see the sun rising out of the sea; I 
remember to have seen him rise yesterday ; I believe he 
will rise tomorrow near the same place ; I can likewise 
imagine him rising in that place, without any belief at 
alL Now, according to this skeptical hypothesis, this 
perception, this memory, this'foreknowledge, and this im- 
agination, are all the same idea, diversified only by difier- 
ent degrees of vivacity. The perception of the sun rising, 
is the most lively idea; the memory of his rising yester- ' 
day, is the same idea a little more faint ; the belief of his 
rising tomorrow, is the same idea yet fainter ; and the 
imagination of his rising, is still the same idea, but 
faintest of all. One is apt to think, that this idea might 
gradually pass through all possible degrees of vivaci- 
ty, without stirring out of its place. But if we think 
80, we deceive ourselves ; for no sooner does it begin to 
grow languid, than it moves backward into time past. 
Supposing this to be granted, we expect at least that as 
it moves backward by the decay of its vivacity, the more 
that vivacity decays, it will go back the farther, until it 
remove quite out of sight. But here we are deceived 
again ; for there is a certain period of this declining 
vivacity, when, as if it had met an elastic obstacle 
in its motion backward, it suddenly rebounds from the 
past to the future, without taking the present in its way* 
And now having got into the regions of futurity, we are 
apt to think, that it has room enougb to spend all its re- 
maining vigour : but still we are deceived ; for, by anoth- 
er sprightly bound, it mounts up into the airy region of 
imagination. So that ideas, in the gradual declension of 
their vivacity, seem to imitate the inflection of verbs ia 
grammar. They begin with the present, and proceed in 
order to the preterite, the future^ and the indefinite. This 
VOL. I. 5S 
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artiele of the skeptical ereed is indeed so foil of mystery^ 
on whatever side we view it, that they who hold that 
ereed, are very injurioosly charged with incredulity : ttr 
to me it appears to require as mueh faith as that of St. 
Athanasius. 

However, we agree with the author of the Treatise of 
Human Nature in this,Tliat our belief of the continuance 
of nature's laws is not derived from reason. It is an in- 
stinctive prescience of the operations of nature, very 
like to that prescienee of human actions which makes us 
rely upon the testimony of our fellow creatures ; and as^ 
.without the latter, we should be incapable of receiving 
information from men by language, so, without the for- 
mer, we should be incapable of receiving the information 
of nature by means of experience. 

All our knowledge of nature beyond our original per- 
ceptions, is got by experience, and consists in the inter- 
pretation of natural signs. The constancy of nature's 
laws connect^ the sign with the thing signified, and, by 
the natural principle just now explained, we rely upon 
the continuance of the connections which experience hath 
discovered ; and thus the appearance of the sign, is fol- 
lowed by thebelief of the thing signified. 

Upon this principle of our constitution, not only ac- 
quired perception, but all inductive reasoning, and all our 
reasoning from analogy, is grounded : and therefore, for 
want of another name, we shall beg leave to call it the 
inductvoe principle. It is from the force of this principle, 
that we immediately assent to that axiom, upon which 
all our knowledge of nature is built, that eflfccts of the 
same kind must have the same cause. For e^ectoand 
causes, in the operations of nature, mean nothing but signs 
and the things signified by them. We perceive no proper 
casualty or elBciency in any natural caase ; but only a 
eonnection established by the course of nature between it 
and what is called its eSeet. Antecedently to all reason- 
ing, we have, by our constitution, an anticipation, that 
there is a fixed and steady course of nature,* and we have 
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an eager desire to disca^er this eovrse of nature. We 
attend to every eonjunetion of things nvhioh presents it- 
selff and expect the eontinuanee of that eonjunetion. And 
when suoh a eonjunetion has beenoflen observed^ we con- 
eeive the things to be naturally eonneeted, and the ap- 
pearance of onC} without any reasoning or reiieetion, car- 
ries along with it the belief of the other; 

If any reader should imagioe that the inductive prin- 
ciple may be resolved into what philosophers usually call 
the OBsoeiation of td^o^t let him observe» thatybythis 
prineiplCf natural signs are not assoeiated with the idea 
onIy» but with the belief of the things signified. Now, this 
can with no propriety be called an association of ideas, 
unless ideas and belief be one and the same thing. A child 
has found the prick of a pin conjoined with pain | beoee 
he believes and knows that these things are naturall*y 
connected ; he knows that the one will always follow the 
other. If any man will call this oaly an association of ideas, 
I dispute not about words, but I think he speaks very im* 
properly. For if we express it in plain English, it is a 
prescience, that things which he hath found conjoined in 
tim^ past, will be conjoined in time to come. And this 
prescience is not the effect of reasoning, but of an orig- 
inal principle of human nature, which I have called the 
indncHve principle. 

This principle, like that of oreduKty, is unlimited in 
infimey, and gradually restrained and regulated as we 
grow up. It leads us often into mistakes, but is of in- 
fiilite advantage upon the whole. By it the child once 
Hblirnt shnns the Are ; by it, he likewise runs away from 
the surgeon, by whom he was inoculated. It is better 
that h<^ Bb<^uld do the kst, than that he should not do 
the first. 

Biit the mistakes we are led into by these twa natural 
prinoiples, are oi a diffi)rent kind. Men sometimes lead 
US into mistakes, when we perfectly understand their 
language, by speaking lies. But nature never misleads 
w in this way ; her language is always true ; and it is 
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only by misinterpreting it that we fall into error. There 
must be many aecidental conjunctions of things, as ivell 
as natural connections; and the former are apt to be mis- 
taken for the latter. Thus in the instance above mentioned^ 
the child connected the pain of inoculation with the sur- 
geon ; whereas it was really connected with the incision on- 
ly. Philosophers, and men of science, are not exempted 
from such mistakes ; indeed all false reasoning in philoso- 
phy is owing to them : it is drawn from experience and an- 
alogy, as well as just reasoning, otherwise, it could have no 
Terisimilitude : but the one is an unskilful and rash, the 
other a just and legitimate, interpretation of natural 
signs. If a child, or a man of common understandingy 
were put to interpret a book of science, written in his 
mother tongue, how many blunders and mistakes would 
be be apt to &11 into ? Tet he knows as much of this lan- 
guage as is necessary for his mannler of life. 

The language of nature is the universal study; and the 
students are of difierent classes. Brutes, idiots, and chil- 
dren, employ themselves in this study, and owe to it all 
their acquired perceptions. Men of common understand- 
ing make a greater progress, and learn, by a small de- 
gree of reflection, many things of which chUdren are ig- 
norant. 

Philosophers fill up the highest form in this school, 
and are critics in the language of nature. All these dif- 
ferent classes have one teacher, Experience, enlightened 
by the inductive principle. Take away the light of this 
inductive principle, and Experience is a blind as a mole : 
she may indeed feel what is present, and what immedi^^ 
ately touches her ; but she sees nothing that is either be- 
fore or behind, upon the right hand or upon the left^ fu^ 
ture or past. 

The rules of inductive reasoning, or of a just interpreta- 
tion of nature, as well as the fallacies by which we are 
apt to misinterpret her language, have been, with won- 
derful sagacity, delineated by the great genius of lord 
Bacon ; so that hjs Novum organum may jqstly be oaUed 
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a grammar of the language of nature. It adds greatly 
lo tlie merit of this vork, and atones for its defects, that 
at the time it was written, the world had not seen any 
tolerable model of indnctive reasoning, from whieh the 
rules of it might be eopied. The arts of poetry and elo- 
quence were grown up to perfection when Aristotle de- 
scribed them ; but the art of interpreting nature was yet 
in embryo when Bacon delineated its manly features and 
proportions. Aristotle drew his rules from the best 
models of those arts that have yet appeared ; but the best 
models of inductive reasoning that have yet appeared, 
which I take to be the third book of the Principia and 
the Optics of Newton, were drawn from Bacon's rules. 
The purpose of all those rules, is to teach us to distin- 
guish seeming or apparent connections of things in the 
Qourse of nature, from such as are real. 

They that are unskilful in inductive reasoning are 
more apt to fall into error in their reasonings from the 
phenomena of nature, than in their acquired perception^; 
because we often reason from a few instances, and there- 
byiare apt to mistake accidental conjunctions of things for 
natural connections : but that habit of passing, without 
reasoning, from the sign to the thing signified, which 
constitutes acquired perception, must be learned by ma- 
ny instances or experiments ; and the number of experi- 
ments serves to disjoin those things which have been acci- 
dentally conjoined, as well as to confirm our belief of nat- 
ural connections. 

From the time that children begin to use their hands, 
nature directs them to handle every thing over and over, 
to look at it while they handle it, and to put it in various 
positions, and at various distances from the eye. We are 
apt to excuse this as a childish diversion, because they 
must be doing something, and have not reason to enter- 
tain themselves in a more manly way. But if we think 
mora justly, we shall find, that they are engaged in the 
most serious and important study ; and if they had all the 
reason of a philosopher, they could not be more properly 
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Qi^rioyed* For k is (Us ehiUwh (employmeDt that en- 
mUe» ibem to make (he proper use oi Iheir eyes. They 
are thereby every day aequiring habits of pereeption, 
wbieh are of greater iiopoHaDee tbaa any thing we can 
(eaeh (bem. The original perceptions nrhieh nature gave 
(hem are few» and insuffleient for the purposes of life; 
and therefoi^ she made them eapable of aequiring many 
more perceptions by habit. And» to complete her work, 
she hath given them an unwearied assiduity in applying 
(o the exercises by wbieh those perceptions are acquired. 
This is the education whioh nature gives to her chil- 
dren. And sinoe we have fallen npon this subject^ we 
may add» that another part of nature's education is^that, 
by the oourse of things^ chiMren must often exert all 
their muscular forcCf and employ all their ingenuity* in 
order to gratify their euriosity, and satisfy their little ap- 
petites. What they desire is only to be obtained at the 
expense of labour and patience, and many disappoint ments. 
By the exercise of body and mind necessary for satisfytng 
their desires, they acquire agility, strength, and dexterity 
in their motions, as well as health and vigour to thefr 
constitutions; they learn patience and perseverance; they 
learn to bear pain without dejection, and disappointment 
without despondence. The education of nature is most per- 
fect in savages^ who have no other tutor : and we see, that, 
in the quieknessof all their senses, in the agility of the^ 
motions, in the hardiness of their eonstituftions, and in the 
strength of their minds to bear hunger, thirst, pain, and 
disappointment, they commonhf far exceed the civilized. 
A most ingenious writer, on this account, seems to prefer 
the savage life to that of society. But the education of na- 
ture could neverof itself produee a Rousseau. It is the in- 
tention of nature, that human education should be joined 
to her institution, in order to form the man. And she hath 
fitted usfer human education, by the natural principles of 
imitation and credulity, which discover themselves almost 
in fai&noy, as well aa by others which are of later growth. 
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When the edueatioD ^rhioh we reeeive from men, does 
not give scope to the education of natare, it is wrong di- 
rected ; it tends to hart our faculties of perception, and 
to enervate both the body and mind. Nature hath her 
way of rearing men, as she bath of curing their diseases. 
The art of medicine is to follow nature, to imitate and to 
assist her in the cure of diseases; and the art of educa- 
tion is to follow nature, and to assist and to imitate her 
in her way of rearing men. The ancient inhal^itants 
of the Baleares followed nature in the manner of teach- 
ing their children to be good archers, when they hung 
their dinner aloft by a thread, and left the younkers to 
bring it down by their skill in archery. • 

The education of nature, without any more human care 
than is necessary to preserve life, makes a perfect savage. 
Human education, joined to that of nature, may make a 
good citizen, a skilful artisan, or a well bred man. But 
reason and reflection must superadd their tutory, in order 
to produce a Rousseau, a Bacon, or a Newton. 

Notwithstanding the innumerable errors committed in 
human education, there is hardly any education so bad, 
as to be worse than none. And I apprehend, that if 
even Rousseau were to choose whether to educate a son 
among the French, the Italians, the Chinese, or among 
the Eskimaux, he would not give the preference to the 
last. 

When reason is properly employed, she will confirm 
the documents of nature, which are always true and whole- 
some ; she will distinguish, in the documents of human 
education, the good from the bad, rejecting the last with 
modesty, and adhering to the first with reverence. 

Most men continue all their days to be just what na- 
ture and human education made them. Their mannerSf 
their opinions, their virtues, and their vices, are all got 
by habit, imitation, and instruction ; and reason has little 
or no share in forming them. 
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CHAP. VII. 
CONCLUSION. 

OONTAIWING BEFIiECTIONS UPON THE OPINIONS OP PHI- 
LOSOPHERS ON THIS SUBJECT. 

Thebe are two ways in which men may form their no- 
tions and opinions concerning the mind, and concerning its 
powers and operations. The first is the only way that 
leads to truth ; but it is narrow and rugged, and few hare 
entered upon it.* The second is broad and smooth^ and 
hath been much beaten, not only by the vulgar, but even 
by philosophers f it is sufficient for common life, and is 
well adapted to the purposes of the poet and orator: but 
in philosophical disquisitions concerning the mind« it leads 
to error and delusion. 

We may call the first of these ways, the way of reJUc" 
Hon. When the operations of the mind are exerted, we 
are conscious of them ; and it is in our power to attend to 
them, and to reflect upon them, until they become famil- 
iar objects of thought. This is the only way in which 
we can form just and accurate notions of those opera- 
tions* But this attention and reflection is so difficult to 
man, surrounded on all hands by external objects, whioh 
constantly solicit his attention, that it has been very little 
practised, even by philosophers. In the course of this 
Inquiry, we have had many occasions to show how little 
attention hath been given to the most familiar operations 
of the senses. 

The second, and the most common way, in which men 
form their opinions concerning the mind and its opera- 
tions, we may call the way of analogy. There is nothing 
in the course of nature so singular, but we can find some 
resemblance, or at least some analogy, between it and 
other things with whioh we are acquainted. The mind 
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ialttlitllj delights is hunting after suoh aoalogiM^ and 
altends to Ihenoi ivitb pleasure* From CheDiy poetry and 
wit derive a great part of ibeir oharms ; and eloqueaeei 
not a little of its persuasive fbroe* 

Besides the pleasure we receive from analogies, they 
' are of very considerable use, both to facilitate the coneep* 
tion ojf things, when they are not easily apprehended witb^ 
out such a handle, and to lead us to probable conjeetures 
about their nature and qualities, when we want the means 
of more direct and immediate knowledge. Whett I oon- 
iider that the planet Jupiter, in like manner as the eavth^ 
V<(riis round his own axis, and revolves round the sun» and 
A^i bo is enlightened by several secondary planete^ as 
tfio earth is enlightened by the moon ; I am apt to eon« 
jeeiure from analogy, that as the earth by these meano 
is itiedl to foe the habitation of various orders of animals^ 
no the planet Jupiter is, by the like means> fitted, fbr th« 
aa«e purpose: and having no argument more direct and 
eoaelusive lo determine me in this point, i yield, to<lhis 
aaalogieal reasoning, a degree of assent ppoportioned. to 
its strength. Wlien I observe tha^the potatoe plant very 
much resembles the solamtm in its flower and- fruetifiea* 
tion, and am informed, that the last is poisonous, I am 
apt from analogy to have some suspicion of the jbrmer: 
but hi this case, i have access to more direct and eerttna 
ovidenee; and therefore ought not to> trust to analogy^ 
wluM3b would lead me into an error. 

Arguments from analogy are always at Imod, and grovr 
up spontaneously in a fruitful imagination, while argu<- 
nents tha^ are more direct, and more conclusive, often 
require painful attention and application : and therefbre^ 
Minkind in general have been very much disposed to trust 
to the former. If one attentrvely examines the systemt 
of the ancient philosophers, either concerning the mate** 
rial world, or concerning the mind, he will find them tot 
be built sotely upon the foundation of analogy. LordBa^ 
oon first delineated the strict and severe method of indne«* 
tion; since his time it has been applied with very happj 
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8aece09 in some parts of natural phiiosopfay ; and hardy 
in any thing elsei But there is no suhjeet in which man- 
kind are so much disposed to trust to the analogical way 
of thinking and reasoning, as in what concerns the mind 
and its operations ; because* to form clear and distinct 
notions of those operations in the direct and proper way, 
and to reason about them* requires a habit of attentiTe 
reflection, of which few are capable, and which, even by 
those few, cannot be attained without much pains and 
labour. 

Every man is apt to form his notions of things difficult 
to be apprehended, or less familiar, from their analogy 
to things which are more familiar. Thus, if a man bred 
to the seafaring* life, and accustomed to think and talk 
only of matters relating ta navigation, enters into dis- 
course upon any other subject ; it is well known, that the 
language and the notions proper to his own profession are 
infused inta every subject, and all things are measured by 
the rules of navigation : and if he should take it into his 
head to philmophize concerning the faculties of the mind, 
it cannot be doubted, but he would draw his notions from 
the fabric of his ship, and would find in the mind, sails, 
masts, rudder, and compass. , 

Sensible objects of one kind or other, do no less occupy 
and engross the rest of mankind, than things relating to 
navigation, the seafaring man. For a considerable part 
of life, we can think of nothing but the objects of sense; 
and to attend to olgects of another nature, so as to form 
clear and distinct notions of them, is no easy matter, even 
after, we come to years of reflection. The condition of 
mankind, therefore, affords good reason to apprehend, 
that their language, and their common notions, concern' 
ing the mind and its operations, will be analogical, and 
derived from (he objects of sense ; and that these analo- 
gs will be apt to impose upon philosophers, as well as 
upon the vulgar, and to lead them to materialize the mind 
ai|d its faculties 5 and experience abundantly confirms the 
truth of this, ^ 
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How generally men of all nations^ and in all ages of 
the wprH have conceived the souU or thinking principle 
in inan> to be some subtile matter* like breath or vrind* 
the names given to it almost in all languages sufficiently 
testify. We have vrords virhich are proper, and not an- 
alogical, to express the various Vays in which we per- 
eeive external objects by the senses; such as feeling, 
$ightf taste: but we are often obliged to use tliese words 
analogically, to express other powers of the mind which 
are of a very difierent nature. And the powers which 
imply some degree of reflection, have generally no names 
but such as are analogieal. The objects of thought are 
said to be in the mind, to be apprehendedt cinnprehended, 
conceived, imagined, retainedf weighed, ruminated. 

It does not appear that the notions of the ancient phi- 
losophers, with regard to the nature of the soul, were 
much more refined than those of the vulgar, or that they 
were formed in any other way. We shall distinguish 
the philosophy that regards our subject into the old 
and the new. The old reached down to Des Cartes, 
who gave it a fatal blow, of which it has been grad- 
ually expiring ever since, and is now almost extinct. 
Des Cartes is the father of the new philosophy that re- 
lates to this subject ; but it hath been gradually improv- 
ing since his time, upon the pHneiples laid down by him. 
The old philosophy seems to have been purely analogi- 
cal : the new is more derived from reflection, but still 
with a very considerable mixture of the old analogieal 
notions. 

Because the objects of sense consist of matter uniform, 
the ancient philosophers conceived every thing to belong 
to one of these, or to be made up of both. Some there- 
fore thought, that the soul is a particular kind of subtile 
matter, separable from our gross bodies ; others thought 
that it is only a particular form of the body, and insep- 
arable from it. For there seem to have been some among 
the ancients, as well as among the moderns, who conceiv- 
ed that a certain structure or organization of the body, 
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U all that is neeessary to render it seosible and iotrili- 
gent. The differeat powers of the mind were^ aceord- 
iiBgly, by the last sect of philosophers, eoneei^ed to be* 
long to different parts of the body, as the heart, tbe brain, 
the livery the stomach, the blood. 

They who thought that the soul is a subtile matter 
separable from the body, disputed to which of the four 
elements it belongs, whether to earth, water, air, or 
fire. Qf the three last, each had its particular adireeates. 
But some were of opinion, that it partakes of all the de- 
ments ; that it must have something in its eompositioB 
similar to every thing we perceive ; and that we pereeivo 
earth by the earthlj part ; water, by the watery part ^ mad 
fire, by the fiery part of the souL Some philosophers, mot 
siMssfied with determining of what kind of matter the soul 
is made, inquired likewise into its figure, which they de- 
termined to be spherical, that it might be the more fit 
for motion. The most spiritiial and sublime notion eoa. 
eerning the nature of the soul, to be met with aaioDg the 
ancient philosophers, I conceive to be that of the Plato<- 
nists, who held, that it is made of that celestial and kh 
corrruptible matter of which the fixed stars were made, 
and therefore has a natural tendency to rejoin its proper 
element. I am at a loss to say, in which of these classes 
of philosophers Aristotle ought to be placed. He defines 
the soul to be. The first ivri/s^^tot of a natural body which 
has potential life. I beg to be excused from traadatiag 
the Greek woi*d, l)ecause I know not the meaning of it. 

The notions of the ancient philosophers with regard to 
the operations of the mind« particularly with regard to 
perceptions and ideas, seem likewise to have been formed 
by the same kind of analogy* ^ 

Plato, of the writers that are extant, first iatredaeed 
the woi'd idea into philosophy ; but his doctrine upon this 
subject had somewhat peculiar. He agreed witb the 
rest of the ancient philosophers in this, that all things 
consist of matter and form ; and that the matter of whioh 
all things were made> existed from eternity^ wilhoiit liirm ; 
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but he likewise belieTedl, that there me eternal forms of 
ali possible things which exist, without matter ; and to 
these etenml and immaterial forms he gave the name of 
ideas; maintaining, that they are the only oigect of true 
knowledge. It is of no great moment to us^ whether he 
borrowed these notions from Parmenides, or whether they 
were the issue of his own creative imagination. The 
later Platonists seem to have improved upon them, ia 
eonoeiving those ideas, or eternal forms of things, to 
exist, not of themselves, but in the Divine Mind, and to 
be the models and patterns according to which all things 
wore made: 

Then lived the Eternal One, then, deep retired 
In hifl nnfathomed essence, viewed at large 
The ancreated images of things. 

To these Platonic notions, that of Malebrancho Is 
¥ery nearly allied. This author seems, more than any 
other, to have been aware of the difficulties attending the 
common hypothesis concerning ideas, to wit. That ideas 
of all objects of thought are in the human mind ; and 
therefore, in order to avoid those difficulties, makes the 
ideas, which are the immediate objects of human thought, 
to be the ideas of things in the Divine Mind ; who being 
intimately present to every human mind, may discover 
his ideas to it, as far as pleaseth him. 

The Platonists and Malebranche excepted, all other 
philosophers, as far as I know, have conceived that there 
are ideas or images of every object of thought in the 
human mind, or at least in some part of the brain, where 
the mind is supposed to have its residence. 

Aristotle had no good aflbction to the word ideaf , and 
sddpm or never uses it but in reftiting Plato's notion* 
about ideas. He thought that matter may exist without 
form ; but that forms cannot exist without matter. But 
at the same time he taught. That there can be no sensa- 
tion, no imaginatioa, nor intellection, without forms, 
phantasms, or species in the mind ; and that things sen*- 
dble are perceived by sensible species, and things intelli- 
gible by intelligible species. Bis followers taught more 
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explioitly, that those sensible and intelligible species arc 
sent forth bj the objeets, and make their impressions upon 
the passive intellect ; and that the aetive intellect perceives 
them in the passive intellect. And this seems to have 
been the common opinion while the Peripatetic philosophy 
retained its authority. 

The Epicurean doctrine^ as explained by Lucretiust 
though widely diffi^rent from the Peripatetic in many 
things^ is almost the same in this. ]9e affirms, that slen- 
der films or ghosts, tenuia rerum Mmulacraf are still go- 
ing off from all things and flying about ; and that these be- 
ing extremely subtile, easily penetrate our gross bodies, and 
striking upon the mind, cause thought and imagination. 

After the Peripatetic system had reigned above a thou- 
sand years in the schools of Europe, almost without a 
riral, it sunk before that of D^s Cartes ; the perspicuity 
of whose writings and notions, contrasted with the ob- 
scurity of Aristotle and his commentators, created a strong 
prejudice in favour of this new philosophy. The charac- 
teristic of Plato's genius was sublimity, that of Aristotle's 
subtilty; but Des Cartes far excelled both in perspicuity, 
and bequeathed this spirit to his successors. The sys- 
tem which is now generally received, with regard to the 
mind and its operations, derives not only its spirit from 
Des Cartes, but its fundamental principles ; and after all 
the improvements made by Malebranohe, Locke, Berke- 
ley, and Hume, may still be called the Cartesian system : 
we shall therefore make some remarks upon its spirit and 
tendency in general, and upon its doctrine concerning 
ideas in particular. 

1. It may be observed. That the method which Des 
Cartes pursued, naturally l^d him to attend more to the 
operations of the mind by accurate reflection, and to trust 
less to analogical reasoning upon this subject, than any 
philosopher had done before him. Intending to build a 
system upon a new foundation, he began with a resolu- 
tion to admit nothing but what was absolutely certain 
and evident. He supposed that his senses, his memory^ 
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bis reason^ and e^ery other faculty to vfhieh. we trust in 
common life^ might be fallacious; and resolved to disbe-* 
lieve every thing, until he was compelled by irresistible 
evidence to yield assent* 

In this method of proceeding, vrhat appeared to him^ 
first of all, certain and evident, was, That he thought^ 
that be doubted, that he deliberated. In a word, the opera- 
tions of his own mind, of which he was conscious, must be / 
real, and no delusion ; and though all his other faculties 
should deceive him, his consciousness could not. This 
therefore he looked upon as the first of all truths. This 
was the first firm ground upon which he set his foot, af- 
ter being tossed in the ocean of skepticism ; and he resolv- 
ed to build all knowledge upon it, without seeking after 
any more first principles. 

As every other truth, therefore, and particularly the 
existence of the objects of sense, was to be deduced by a 
train of strict argumentation from what he knew by con- 
sciousness, he was naturally led to give attention to the 
operations of which he was conscious, without borrowing 
his notions of them from external things. 

It was not in the way of analogy, but of attentive re- 
flection, that he was led to observe. That thought, volition, 
remembrance, and the other attributes of the mind, are 
altogether unlike to extension, to figure, and to all the 
attributes of body ; that we have no reason, therefore, to 
conceive thinking substances to have, any resemblance 
to extended substances ; and that as the attributes of the 
thinking substance are things of which we are conscious^ 
we may have a more certain and immediate knowledge of 
them by reflection, than we can have of external objects 
by our senses. 

These observations, as far as I know, were first made 
by Des Cartes ; and they are of more importance, and 
throw more light upon the subject, than all that had been 
said upon it before. They ought to make us diffident 
and jealous of every notion concerning the mind and its 
operations, which is drawn from sensiUe objects in the 
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vaj of amlogjr, and to HMko «« roly o^jr upon oeoii^ 
rate refleelioa^ w tli» soiuroe of all roal koQwIodge upoa 
this sutgeot* 

2. I observe* that as the Peripatelie sgrsteni bat a tea- 
deaey to materialiae the winA^ 9mi its oponiions ; so the 
Cartesiao has a tendeaoy to apiriiualize body* aod its qoal<^ 
ities. Ooe error* eoiamoa to both syftleois* lead» lo the 
first of these oxtrenes in the way of aaalogjr, and to the 
last, IB the vay of refieetioo. The error I vean is* Thai 
we ean kaow oothiiig about body, or its quaHtiee, hoi as 
flir as we have sensatioBs* whieh resemble those quaHlies. 
Both systems agreed in thk; but aeeordtqg to thtw dif- 
ferent methods of reasoning* they drew veiy diflferent 
oonclusioas from it ; the Fsripatetie drawing his notions 
of sensation from the qualities of bo^ ; the Cartesian* on 
the eoatrary* drawing his notions of the qualities of 
body from his sensations. 

The Peripatetie* taking it for granted that bodies and 
their qualities do really exists and are sneh as we eom- 
nsonly take them to be* inferred from them the nature of 
his sensations* and reasoned in this manner : Our sensa-^ 
tioos are the impressions whieh sensible olgects make 
upon the mind* and may be eompared to the impression 
of a seal upon wax ; the impression is the image or form 
of the seal* without the matter of it: in like manoerA 
every sensation is the image or form of some sensible 
quality of the ol\jeet« This is the reasoning of Aristotle i^ 
and it has an evident tendeney to materialize the minA 
and its sensations. 

The Cartesian* on the eontrary* thinks* that the exist- 
oneo of body* or of any of its qualities* is nU to be taken as 
a first principle ; and that we ought to admit nothing eon-* 
eoming it* but what* by just reasoning* ean be dediieed 
from our sensations ; and he knows» that by refleetioi^ 
we ean form elear and distinet notions of oiat sensa- 
tions, without borrowing our notions of them by analOf* 
gy Trom the objeets of sense. The CaHesmns* therefore^ 
boginning to give attention to thev sensaHsns, ftrsi diSn 
eovered that the sensations corresponding to secondary 
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qoalitiesy eannot resemble any quality of body. Hence* 
Des Cartes and Locke inferred, tbat sound, faste, smell* 
colour, heat, and cold, ^hich the vulgar took to be qua!* 
Ities of body* ^ere not qualities of body, but mere 
sensations of the mind. Afterward the ingenious Berke- 
ley, considering more attentively the nature of sen- 
sation in general, discovered, and demonstrated, that 
DO sensation whatever could possibly resemble any 
quality of an insentient being, such as body is sup* 
posed to be : and hence he inferred, very justly, that 
there is the same reason to hold extension, figure, and all 
the primary qualities, to be mere sensations, as there is 
to hold the secondary qualities to be mere sensations* 
Thus, by just reasoning upon the Cartesian principles^ 
matter was stripped of all its qualities ; the new system, by 
a kind of metaphysical sublimation, converted all the 
qualities of matter into sensations, and spiritualized bodyf 
as the old had materialized spirit. 

The way to avoid both these extremes, is, to admit the 
existence of what we see and feel as a first principle* 
as well as the existence of things whereof we are con* 
scions; and to take our notions of the qualities of body* 
from the testimony of our senses, with the Peripatetics ; 
and our notions of our sensations, from the testimony of 
eonsoiousness, with the Cartesians. 

5. I observe. That the modern skepticism is the nat^ 
nral issue of the new system ; and that, although it did 
not bring forth this monster until the year 1739, it may 
be said to have carried it in its womb from the beginning. 

The old system admitted all the principles of common 
sense as first principles, without requiring any proof of 
them ; and therefore, though its reasoning was commonly 
vague, analogical, and dark, yet it was built upon abroad 
foundation, and had no tendency to skepticism. We do 
not find that any Peripatetic thought it incumbent upon 
him to prove the existence of a material world ; but every 
writer upon the Cartesian system attempted this, until 
Berkeley clearly demonstrated the futility of their argu- 
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inentg ; and thence concluded^ that there was no sodi 
thing as a material world ; and that the belief of it ought 
to be rejected as a vulgar error. 

The new system admits onlj one of the principles of 
eommon sense* as a first principle ; and pretends^ by 
strict argumentation, to deduce all the rest from it. That 
our thoughts, our sensationsy and every thing of which 
we are conscious, hath a real existence, is admitted in 
this system as a first principle ; but every thing else must 
be made evident by the light of reason. Reason must 
rear the whole fabric of knowledge upon this single prin- 
di|rie of consciousness. 

There is a disposition in human nature to reduce things 
to as few principles as possible ; and this, without doubts 
adds to the beauty of a systerm, if (he principles are able to 
support what rests upon them. The mathematicians glo- 
ry, very justly, in having raised so noble and magnificent 
a system of science, upon the foundation of a few axioms 
and definitions. This love ofsimpIicity» of reducing things 
to few principles, hath produced many a false system-^ 
but there never was any system ii| which it appears so 
remarkably as that of Des Cartes. His whole system 
concerning matter and spirit is built upon one axiom, ex- 
pressed in one word, Cogito, Upon the foundation of con- 
scious thought, with ideas for his materials, he builds his 
system of the human understandings and attempts to ac- 
count for all its phenomena : and having, as he imagined^ 
from his consciousness, proved the existence of matter^ 
and of a certain quantity of motion origioally impressed 
upon it, he builds his system of the material world, and 
attempts to account for all its phenomena. 

These principles, with regard to the material system, 
have been found insufficient ; and it has been made evi- 
dent, that besides matter and motion, we must admit 
gravitation, cohesion, corpuscular attraction, magnetism, 
and other centripetal and centrifugal forces, by which 
the particles of matter attract and repel each other. 
Newton, having discovered this, and demonstrated that 
these principles cannot be resolved into matter and mo- 
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tion, was led by analogy, and the love of simplieity, to 
eonjeeture> but with a modesty and oaotion peeuliar to 
him» that all the phenomena of the material world de- 
pended upon attraeting and repelling forees in the par- 
tieles of matter. But we may now venture to say, that 
this eonjeeture fell short of the mark. B*or, even in the 
unorganized kingdom, the powers by whieh salts, erystals, 
spars, and many other bodies, oonerete into regular forms, 
can never be aoeounted for by attraeting and repelling 
forees in the particles of matter. And in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, there are strong indications of pow- 
ers of a different nature from all the powers of unorgan-> 
ized bodies. We see then, that although in the structure 
of the material world, there is, without doubt, all the 
beautiful simplicity consistent with the purposes for 
whieh it was made, it is not so, simple as the great Des 
Cartes determined it to be : nay, it is not so simple » 
the greater Newton modestly conjectured it to be. B<Kh 
were misled by analogy, and the love of simplicity. One 
had been much conversant about extension, figure, and 
motion ; the other had enlarged his views to attracting 
and repelling forces ; and both formed their notions of the 
unknown parts of nature^ from those with which they 
were acquainted, as the shepherd Tityrus formed his 
notion of the city of Rome from his country village : 

Urbem quam dicant Romara, Meliboee, putavi 
Stoitus ego, huic nostrsb similem, qu6 ssepe solemas 
Pastores oviutn teneros depellere foetus. 
Sic oanibus catulos similes, sic matribus hoedos 
Kdram ; sic parvis componere magna solebam. 

This is a just picture of the analogical way of thinking. 
But to come to the system of Des Cartes, concerning 
the human understanding ; it was built, as we have ob- 
served, upon consciousness as its sole foundation, and 
with ideas as its materials ; and all his followers have 
built upon the same foundation, and with the same mate- 
riak. They acknowledge that nature hath given us va- 
rious simple ideas. Tliese are analogous to the matter 
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of Des CaHet'§ pbyrical sjstem. Tbey acknowledge 
likewise a natural power hy whieh ideas are compounded 
disjoined* assoeialed, compared. This is analogous to the 
original quantity of motion in Des Carles's physical sys- 
tem. From these principles they attempt to explain the 
phenomena of the human understandiogi just as in the 
physical system the phenomena of nature were to be ex- 
plained by matter and motion. It must indeed be ae- 
knowledged. that there is great simplicity in this sys- 
tem as well as in the other. There is such a similitude 
between the two» as may be expected between children 
of the same father : but as the one has been found to be ' 
the child of Des Cartes» and not of nature^ there is ground 
to fhiok that the other is so likewise. 

That the natural issue of this system is skepticism with 
regard to every thing except the existence of oor ideas, 
and of their necessary relations which appear upon com- 
paring them, is evident : for ideas being the only objects 
of thought, and having no existence but when we are 
conscious of them, it necessarily follows, that there is no 
object of our thought which can have a continued and per«- 
manent existence. Body and spirit, cause and effect, 
time and s;mce. tu which we were wont to ascribe an ex*- 
istence independent of our thought* are all turned out of 
existence by this short dilemma : Either these things are 
ideas of sensation or reflection, or they are not: if they 
are ideas of sensation or reflection, they can have no ex- 
istence but vfheu we are conscious of them ; if they are 
not ideas of sensation or reflection, they are words with.> 
out any meaning. 

Neither Des Cartes nor Locke perceived this conse- 
quence of their system concerning ideas. Bishop Berke- 
ley was the first who discovered it. And what followed 
upon this discovery ? Why« with regard to the material 
world, and with regard to space and time, he admits the 
consequence. That these things are mere ideas, and have 
no existence but in our minds : bat with regard to the 
existence of spirits or minds, he does not admit the con* 
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■equenee; and if he had admitted it, he must have been 
an absolute skeptie. But how does he evade this eonse- 
quence with regard to the existence of spirits ? The ex- 
pedient whiob the good bishop uses on this oeeasion it 
rery remarkable^ and shows his great aversion to skepti- 
• cism. He maintains, that we have no ideas of spirits ; 
and that we can think, and speak, and reason about them^ 
and about their attributes, without having anj ideas of 
them. If this is so, my lord, what should hinder at 
from thinking and reasoning about bodies, and their 
qualities, without having ideas of them? The bishop 
either did not think of this question, or did not think fit 
to give any answer to it. However, we may observe^ 
that in order to avoid skepticism, he fairly starts out of 
the Cartesian system, without giving any reason why he 
did so in this instance, and in no other. This indeed it 
the only instance of a deviation from Cartesian principles 
which I have met with in the successors of Des Cartes ; 
and it seems to have been only a sudden start, occasioned 
by the terror of skepticism ; for in all other things Berke* 
ley's system is founded upon Cartesian principles. 

Thus we see, that Des Cartes and Locke take the 
road that leads to skepticism, without knowing the 
end of it; but they stop short for want of light to 
carry them farther. Berkeley, frighted at the appear- 
ance of the dreadful abyss, starts aside, and avoids it. 
But the author of the Treatise of Human Nature, more 
daring and intrepid, without turning aside to the right 
hand or to the left, like YirgiPs Alecto, shoots directly 
into the gulf: 

Hie specus horrendum, et scevi spiracula Ditis 
Monstrantur : ruptoque ingens Acheronte Torago 
Pestiferaa aperit faucca. , 

4. We may observe. That the account given by the 
new system, of that furniture of the human understand- 
ing whieh is the gift of nature, and not the acquisition of 
our own reasoning faculty^ is extremely lame and imper- 
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The natural farnitare of the haman undentandiog is of 
two kinds ; first, The notions or simple apprehensions 
whieh we have of things: and, secondly, Thejudj^tnento 
or the belief which we have eonceming them. As to our 
notions, the new system reduces them to two classes ; 
ideas qf sensation and ideas of refUcHon: the first are . 
conceived to be copies of our sensations, retained in the 
memory or imagination ; the second, to be copies of the 
operations of our minds whereof we are conscious, in 
like manner retained in the memory or imagination : and 
we are taught, that these two comprehend all the mate- 
rials about which the human understanding is, or can be^ 
employed. As to our judgment of things, or the belief 
which we have concerning them, the new system allows 
no part of it to be the gift of nature, but holds it to be 
the acquisition of reason, and to be got by comparing our 
ideas, and perceiving their agreements or disagreements. 
Now I take this account, both of our notions, and of our 
judgments or belief, to be extremely imperfect ; and I 
shall briefly point out some of its capital defects. 

The division of our notions into ideas of sensation, and 
ideas of reflection, is contrary to all rules of logic ; because 
the second member of the division includes the first. For, 
can we form dear and just notions of our sensations any 
other way than by reflection ? Surely we cannot. Sen- 
sation is an operation of the mind of which we are eon«> 
scions ; and we get the notion of sensation, by reflecting 
upon that which we are conscious of. In like manner, 
doubting and believing are operations of the mind where- 
of we are conscious^ and we get the notion of them by 
reflecting upon what we are conscious of. The ideas of 
sensation, therefore, are ideas of reflection, as much as 
the ideas of doubting or believing, or any other ideas 
whatsoever. 

But to pass over the inaccuracy of this division, it is 
extremely incomplete. For, since sensation is an opera- 
tion of the mind, as well as all the other things of whieh 
we form our notions by reflection, when it is asserted, that 
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mil our notions are either ideas of sensation, or ideas of 
refleetion, the plain English of this is. That mankind 
neither do, nor can think of any thing but of the opera- 
tions of their own minds. Nothing ean be more eontrarj 
to truth, or more eontrary to the experienee of mankind* 
I know that Locke, while he maintained this dbotrine^ 
believed the notions which we have of body and of its 
qualities, and the notions which we have of motion and of 
space, to be ideas of sensation. But why did he believe 
this ? Because he believed those notions to be nothing else 
but images of our sensations. If therefore the notions of 
body and its qualities, of motion and space, be not images 
of our sensations, will it not follow that those notions are 
not ideas of sensation ? Most certainly. 

There is no doctrine in the new system which more 
directly leads to skepticism than this. And the author 
of the Treatise of Human Nature knew very well how to 
use it for that purpose : for, if you maintain that there 
is any such existeoce as body or spirit, time or plae^ 
cause or efibct, he immediately catches you between the 
horns of this dilemma ; your notions of these existences 
are either ideas of sensation, or ideas of reflection ; if of 
sensation, from what sensation are they ^opied 7 if of re* 
reflection, from what operations of the mind are they 
copied? 

It is indeed to be wished, that those who have writ- 
ten much about sensation, and about the other operations 
of the mind, bad likewise thought and reflected much, 
and with great care, upon those operations : but is it not 
very strange, that they will not allow it to be possiblefor 
mankind to think of any thiog else ? 

The account which this system gives of onr judgment 
and belief concerning things, is as far from the truth as 
the account it gives of our notions or simple apprehen- 
sions. It represents onr senses as having no other of- 
fiee, but that of furnishing the mind with notions or sim- 
ple apprehensions of things ; and makes our judgment 
tad belief eoneerning those things to be acquired byoom^ 
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tmring our notions together^ and perceiving thdr agree- 
inetfts or disagreements. 

We hare shown^ on tlie eontrary, that every operation 
of the sensest in its very nature, implies judgment or be* 
lief, as well as simple apprehension. Thus» ivhen I feel 
the pain of the gout in my toe« I have not only a nof ioa 
of pain, but a belief of its existence, and a belief of some 
disorder in my toe which oceasioos it ; and this belief is 
not produced by com|iaring ideas, and perceiving their 
agreements and disagreements ; it is included in the vei^ 
nature of the sensation. When I perceive a tree befiMre 
mCf my faculty of seeing gives me not only a notion or 
simple apprehension of the tree, but a belief of its exist- 
ence, and of its figure^ distance, and magnitude ; andthia 
judgment or belief is not got by comparing ideas, it is in- 
eluded in the very nature of the perception. We have 
taken notice of several original principles of belief in the 
course of this Inquiry ; and when other faculties of the 
mind are examined, we shall find more, which have not 
ooeurred in the examioation of the five senses. 

Such original and natural judgments are therefore a 
part of that furniture which nature hath given to the human 
understanding. They are the inspiration of the Almigbtyf 
no less than our notions of simple apprehensions. They 
serve to direct us in the common affairs of life, where 
our reasoning faculty would leave us in the dark. They 
are a part of our constitution, and all the discoveries of 
our reason are grounded upon them. They make up what 
is called the common sense of mankind ; and what is man- 
ifestly contrary to any of those first principles, is what 
we call absurd. The strength of them is good sense, 
which is often found in those who are not acute in rea- 
soning. A remarkable deviation from them, arising 
from a disorder in the constitution, is what we call lunacy; 
as when a man believes that he is made of glass. When 
a man suflfers himself to be reasoned out of the principles 
of common sense, by metaphysical arguments, we may 
eall this metajfkysieal bmacy ; whioh differs from tho 
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other speeies of the distemper in this, that it is not eontin* 
lied, but intermittent : It is apt to seize tlie patient in 8oIi«» 
tary and speculative moments ; but when he enters into 
soeiety. Common Sense reeovers her authority. A elear 
explication and enumeration of the principles of common 
sense, is one of the chief desiderata in logie* T¥e have 
only considered such of them as occurred in the examina- 
tion of the five senses, 

B. The last observation that I shall make upon the 
new system is, That although it professes to set out in the 
way of reflection, and hot of analogy, it hath retained 
some of the old analogical notions concerning the opera* 
tions of the mind ; particularly. That things which do not 
now exist in the mind itself, can only be perceived, re- 
membered, or imagined, by means of ideas or images of 
them in the mind, which are the immediate objects of 
perception, remembrance, and imagination. This doc- 
trine appears evidently to be borrowed from the old sys- 
tem ; which taught, that external things make impres- 
sions upon the mind, like the impressions of a seal upon 
wax ; that it is by means of those impressions that we 
perceive, remember, or imagine them ; and that those im- 
pressions must resemble the things from which they are 
taken. When we form our notions of the operations of 
the mind by analogy, this way of conceiving them seems to 
be very natural, and ofiers itself to our thoughts : for as 
every thing which is felt must make some impression 
upon the body, we are apt to think, that every thing 
which is understood must make some impression upon the 
mind. 

From such analogical reasoning, this opinion of the 
existence of ideas or images of things in the mind, seems 
to have taken its rise, and to have been so universal- 
ly received among philosophers. It was observed al- 
ready, that Berkeley, in one instance, apostatizes from 
this principle of the new system, by affirming that we 
have no ideas of spirits, and that we can think of them 
immediately^ without ideas. But I know not whether in 
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this he has had any folloMrers. There is some diflfcrenee 
likewise among modern philosophers, with regard to the 
ideas or images by whieh we pereeive, remember, or im- 
agine sensible things. For, though all agree in the ex* 
istenee of soeh images, they di^r about their plaee ; 
some placing them in a particular part of the brain, where 
the soul is thought to have her residence, and others 
plaeing them in the mind itself. Des Cartes held the 
first of these opinions; to which Newton seems likewise 
to have inclined ; for he proposes this query in his Op- 
ties : ** Annon sensorium animalium est locus eui sub- 
stantia sentiens adest, et in quern sensibiles rerum spe-^ 
oies per nervos et cerebrum deferuntur^ ut ibi prsesentea 
a ptesente sentiri possint ?" But Locke seems to place 
the ideas of sensible things in the mind : and that Berke- 
ley, and the author of the Treatise of Human Nature, 
were of the same opinion, is evident. The last makes a 
very curious application of this doctrine, by endeavour- 
ing to prove from it. That the mind either is no substance, 
or that it is an extended and divisible substance ; because 
the ideas of extension cannot be in a sulgect which is in- 
divisible and unextended. 

I confess I think his reasoning in this, as in most eases, 
is clear and strong. For whether the idea of extension 
be only another name for extension itself, as Berkeley 
and his author assert ^ or whether the idea of extension 
be an image and resemblance of extension, asLoekeeon- 
ceived ; I appeal to any man of common sense, whether 
extension, or any image of extension, can be in an unex- 
tended and indivisible subject. But while I agree with 
him in his reasoning, I would make a different application 
of it. He takes it for granted, that there are ideas of 
extension in the mind ,* and thence infers, that if it is at 
all a substance, it must be an extended and divisible sub- 
stance. On the contrary, I take it for granted, upon the 
testimony of common sense, that my mind is a substance, 
that is, a permanent subject of thought ; and my reason 
convinces me, that it is an unextended and iiKlivMihle 
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